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Graded Promotion Certificate Booklets 
. That Are Different 


A new line of Promotion Certificates that are distinctly different in several ways from the ordinary certificate” 
Each one has a quotation of scripture, a Bible picture and a message that fits the age of the pupil. Add to this the 
uniqueness of a folded certificate, the beauty of design and color, and you have one of the most attractive and dignified 
combinations yet produced. These certificates convey a spirit of reverence and churchliness not only to the recipient, 
but also to the home, and they exemplify the ideals and teachings of the school. 

Each certificate is designed and printed in pastel colors on a French fold 1014x1584 inches in size. This folded 
twice makes the certificate into a booklet 514x7%% inches in size. The title page contains the Bible picture, the inside 
left-hand page a reproduction of a stained glass church window with a suitable Bible verse below, and the right-hand 


page the certificate proper, designed to harmonize with the rest and arranged to permit space for our popular honor 


seals on the ribbon if desired. 


All in four-color process printing. 


An envelope is furnished with each certificate. The custom and task of “rolling and tying”’ is thus eliminated and 
the certificate may be preserved in this convenient form or framed, if desired. 


Greeted with delight by many prominent Sunday School leaders. 


Complete Line 


No. 161—Cradle Roll to Beginners 
“Infant Samuel’’—Reynolds. 


No. 162—Beginners to Primary 
“Christ Blessing the Children’’—Plockhorst. 


No. 163—Primary to Junior : 
“The Good Shepherd’’—Plockhorst. 


No. 164—Junior to Intermediate 
‘Christ in the Temple’’-—Hofmann. 


No. 165—Intermediate to Senior 
“The Rich Young Ruler’’—Hofmann. 


No. 166—General—For Any Group 
“The Angelus’’—Millet. 


Price—5 Cents Each in Any Quantity. 


No 66C 


No. 86B 


No. 866A 


Seals for Use on Certificates 


Size, 114 inches in diameter. 
12 of one style in package. 
Price, 10c per package. We do not break packages. 


Under the Great Commander’s 
Flag 


A Rally Day Review 
By Beulah Greene Squires 

This pageant, new this year, is practical for small as 
well as very large schools. Though it may be pre- 
sented with only one rehearsal of department heads 
and officers, it gathers together the whole Bible School 
in a spectacular event which is both impressive and 
educational. 

Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen 


Meigs Rally Day 


Songs, Drills, Dialogues, Recitations 
A new and unique group of material for Rally Day, 
written by Carolyn R. Freeman. It contains Songs, 
Drills, Dialogues and Recitations that bring out the 
need of service in the Sunday School. 
Price, 25c each 


Forth to Serve 


A pageant for Rally Day and general occasions, by 
Mattie B. Shannon, so written that there is little for 
any one person to memorize. Familiar music is used. 
The departmental groups—Beginners to Adults—may 
have separate rehearsals, only one or two full rehearsals 
being necessary. A processional and recessional are 
used. Very effective. : 


Price, 10c each; $1.00 per dozen 


The Rainbow Army 


Written by Beulah G. Squires. An unusual pageant 
for Rally Day and general Sunday School services. A 
striking rainbow effect is obtained, as the groups from 
different departments enter. The main dialogue is 
earried by two characters. A program of inspiration 
and challenge that all will enjoy. 


Price, 10c each; $1.00 per dozen 
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The remodeled Chancel of the Park Congrega- 
tional Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan—Cram 
& ferguson and Rindge & Rindge, Architects. | 
Where the type of building does not adapt ttself | 
to an ideal chancel, or where local sentiment | 
favors retaining old familiar features, a modi- 
fied chancel with new platform furniture often re= 
vives interest in all of the activities of the church. 


i To Revive Interest in Worship 


The replacement of barren or unattractive church inte- 
riors with artistic furnishings and wood carvings can 
be a powerful stimulus to increased church attendance 
and revival of religious interest. The American Seating 
Company offers a redesigning service without obligation. 
Perhaps we can help you to increase and widen the in- 
fluence of your church. 
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THINKING OF BUILDING? 
THEN SEND FOR “SERMONS IN STONES” 


i 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools and Assembly Halls 
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Trifles Make Perfection in Order of Worship 


THE REV. VINCENT DEE BEERY 


Ministers have few opportunities to ob- 
serve their brethren at work in other 
parishes. They are too much busied with 
their own tasks. Their conduct of services 
and modes of procedure may or may not be 
the best. When they do not see other pastors 
officiating with their people, they have no 
concrete standards for comparison and im- 
provement. 

There is abundant testimony that laymen 
appreciate and enjoy carefully planned and 
smoothly conducted orders of worship. 
Orderliness, coherence, dispatch, combine 
readily with reverent worship. Moreover, 
such programs are possible in all kinds of 
churches, and congregations stand ready to 
cooperate in improving their own services. 

During the past three years we have sat 
through scores of services as a worshipper, 
all the while observing “‘orders of service”’ 
and the ways of preachers before their 
people. The large majority of these programs 
have been worshipful. Many non-liturgical 
_ churches carry through programs of worship 
every whit as smoothly and effectively as 
the more liturgical bodies. No denomina- 
tion has a monopoly on effective conduct 
of public worship. 

On the other hand, we have attended 
some worship services that have been posi- 
tively painful, in which we could not be 
hired to worship regularly. 


The “Regular Service”’ 

Because it is a ‘‘regular’”’ worship service is 
no excuse for slipshoddiness. The fact that 
it is a usual event may well call for greatest 
care to make it perfect in details, for it is the 
regular, week-by-week worship that forms 
the bulk of church activity and which 
makes the large impress on a community 
and people. 


Promptness in Beginning 

Is essential. Has the passing of church 
bells affected this? Where there is a church 
bell the pastor may accomplish promptness 
by saying to his organist, ‘“We want the 
first note of the organ prelude to sound 


immediately after the last stroke of the 
bell.’’ This will also demand punctuality on 
the part of organist and singers — and also 
in the preacher. 

An audience has peculiar and not worship- 
ful thoughts when an organist, approaching 
the last strain of the prelude, begins to 
crane his neck to see if the preacher has 
entered the pulpit and, finding him not, be- 
gins repetition of a portion of the number 
or an elastic sort of improvisation which is, 
in effect, his announcement: “I’m waiting 
for the preacher. Why in the world does he 
not come?” In a prominent eastern church 
we witnessed this very performance by the 
organist, who was finally assisted by a 
member of the choir pulling aside the velvet 
draping and peering down at the minister’s 
chair — then an ominous shake of the head 
to the organist, who went on improvising. 

We venture to suggest that the prepara- 
tory purpose of the organ prelude is as good 
for the preacher as for his people. His en- 
trance promptly as the organ begins has its 
effect on the congregation. 

Organists are legion in attitude toward 
their part in church worship. Some play to 
be seen; others to be heard; while still others 
know the fine art of fitting themselves with 
utmost unobtrusiveness into the purposes 
of worship. Musicians may be addicted to 
temperament complexes, but happy is the 
church whose organist is not so afflicted. 


The Congregational Music 

Organists and choir directors have their 
opinions, but we stoutly maintain that the 
pew has some rights in this matter of church 
music. They have a right to sing hymns in 
the tempo in which they are written, with- 
out imagined improvements by organist or 
directors. They feel that the composers and 
compilers of the hymn-book are to be 
trusted. They like to start singing a hymn 
with the feeling that they know how it is to 
sung, because it is on the page before them. 
Many families use the hymnals at home, 
where they sing the tunes as written, only 
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to come to church to hear them warped out 
of all recognition. 


The long-meter doxology prolonged to a 
dreary, funeral, breath-exhausting perform- 
ance kills many a service. The deacons are 
asleep before the first line is finished! “If 
heaven is filled with that kind of praise, I 
prefer not to go there,’”’ said one man, dis- 
cussing a dragged-out rendering of that 
glorious, inspiring quatrain. One feels that 
it should thrill a congregation with en- 
thusiastic, joyful expectation. 

Most worshippers now-a-days have some 
knowledge of music. It is taught in the 
public schools. Laymen have a right to 
expect the hymns and songs to be sung as 
their authors composed the music, strictly 
up to time, with no unexpected flag-stops 
at unmarked places, nor retards and drag- 
outs on the last few syllables, with emphatic 
accents from the organ, willy-nilly at the 
whim of the organist. If the hymn is 
march-time, why not march to the end? 
Why arrive at the climax with falter- 
ing, dying tread, to perish with the doubly 
drawn-out ‘“‘amen?” Is it to symbolize the 
manner in which the Lord’s work is to be 
done? It is for ‘‘dignity,’’ some say. Is 
slowness a necessary accompaniment of 
dignity? For impressiveness, others say. 
Very questionable. 


We have heard some organists play their 
introduction to a hymn with undue speed 
— almost taking the breath of the congrega- 
tion to think of singing at that rate, for 
many worshippers follow the words of the 
hymn in preparation for singing it. Then a 
surprise is sprung. The organist suddenly 
reduces tempo as the singing begins, and 
keeps on reducing until the exhausting finish. 


Some pastors have instructed choirs to 
sing entire hymns unless selected stanzas are 
designated. A saving foresight! What “‘cat 
concerts” we have heard, with three or more 
stanzas being sung simultaneously by dif- 
ferent groups in the audience. At times one 
group sings crescendo, to drown out the 
others. We have seen worshippers stop sing- 
ing, in apparent disgust. Others cease sing- 
ing, study the choir to see what lines they 
are using, and then join in lustily. We think 
we hear them saying to themselves, “I’ve 
got the choir on my side, so I am right.” 


We have observed choir leaders, after the 
preacher has announced a hymn, take things 


. in his own hands with a sudden decision to 


eliminate all but the “first two and the last.” 
Usually the heart of the hymn message is 
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carved out. The worshippers’ sense of con- 
tinuity is outraged. They feel that the choir 
has practically said, ““Who cares, just so 
we get through?”’ 

Selection of the hymns to be sung, with 
designation of stanzas in the calendar, is 
evidence of genuine effort to make the order 
of worship compact and coherent. Reckless 
chopping of hymns on the spur of the sing- 
ing moment is displeasing and distracting. 
We saw this happen: a pastor had concluded 
a gripping sermon and announced a hymn 
admirably suited to clinch what he had said. 
The choir leader, evidently not sensing the 
pastor’s purpose or not caring, signalled the 
choir to the the “‘first’’ and “‘last.’’ After 
the first stanza, the preacher glanced at the 
choir with startled and pained look, then a 
slight flush, then the return of fine self- 
control. At the close of the stanza, he held 
up his hand, saying calmly: ‘‘We selected 
this hymn because of its excellent appro- 
priateness to the message of the morning, 
but we have omitted the heart of the hymn. 
I am sure you will want to sing the remain- 
ing stanzas, beginning with the second.” 
The choir was properly rebuked (although 
questionably), but the net effect was to ruin 
the main purpose of the morning sermon. 


Because of this ‘“‘choir trick’? so often 
perpetrated, many pastors occupying 
strange pulpits take care to say concerning 
each hymn exactly what they wish to have 
done. 


There should be close, sympathetic co- 
operation between the pastor and his 
organist and choir-leader. One pastor whose 
church is popular for its unified services, at- 
tends the choir rehearsal regularly. At the 
opening or close he leads in a consecrational 
prayer. He is given a few minutes before the 
rehearsal starts to tell the choir what he is 
trying to do in the services on the coming 
Sunday, and how he wishes the music to 
contribute to those ends. 


This same pastor has an elder regularly 
scheduled to meet with the choir on Sunday 
morning just before they enter the church. 
The pastor and church officers entertain 
the choir once a year. There are no “choir 
troubles” in this church. 


The Preacher’s Deportment 
We have observed some preachers enter- 
ing their pulpits scarce knowing whither they 
are going, and many betraying oversight of 
some important details. One pastor, on 
entering his pulpit, walks directly to the 
(Continued on page 1462) 
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Telling God 


THE REV JAMES M. CHALFANT 


His worst fault is that he is given to prayer. 
(Shakespeare, ‘“‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’’) 

Naivete, it seems, has not altogether de- 
parted from us. To be sure, our daily contact 
with the world is knocking off the edges of 
our ingeneousness. Gradually we are acquir- 
ing sophistication — the quality of smug in- 
ability to be surprised 
at anything. 

How clearly we re- 
member the surprise 
we got a few years ago 
when a young preach- 
er friend casually re- 
vealed to us the fact 
that in the seminaries 
youthful sky-pilots 
are taught how to 0 
plan and outline a a. 
prayer. Outline a 
prayer! All our old- 
fashioned notions of a 
prayer being the more 
or less spontaneous 
outpourings of a be- 
ing to his Creator went a-glimmering right 
then and there. 

Possibly we were unduly surprised. We 
recognized readily enough the “back-stage”’ 
element in certain other persons and profes- 
sions. We realize with perfect equanimity 
that there is in them a considerable part of 
the art that conceals art, the art that con- 
ceals laborious preparations and prearrange- 
ments. To speak of the stage itself, we are 
quite aware that to make possible the 
bewildering trick of the moment, presented 
for our amazement by the smiling, debonair 
magician, a small army of assistants and 
stage-hands have labored hard. Even now, 
perhaps, as we gaze with too-intent stare 
upon the magician himself, they are co- 
operating back-stage, each doing his part 
at the precise instant to produce the illusion 
or effect called for by the master of cere- 
monies before the footlights. Despite all 
this, it is difficult for us to grant the preach- 
er the same indulgence. Somehow, plans or 
stage-directions and prayers seem a bit 
incongruous. 

Most theologians, probably, will agree 
that a prayer properly contains not more 
than two things: an expression of grati- 
tude for benefits conferred, and a humble 
request for a continuance of the Almighty’s 


“°Tis not that I love the grass less so 
much as the lawn more,” some wit once 
paraphrased. While the writer of this 
article does not say it in so many 
words, it is evident that the prayer 
rather than the one praying deserves 
consideration — which he gives. It is a 


somewhat delicate matter, this criticism 
of prayer. Not everyone would attempt 
Yet Mr. Chalfant does, and he 
voices, audibly, sentiments we all have 
heard in muted whispers. Now it is 
out, and being out let us consider it 
seriously.— Eds. 


favor. For those who require exact defini- 
tions, we may present that given in that 
greatest authority on English words, the un- 
abridged Oxford dictionary. There we 
read: ‘‘Prayer—a solemn and humble re- 
quest to God, or to an object of worship; a 
supplication, petition, or thanksgiving, 
usually expressed in 
words.” 

What shall we say, 
then, of those gentle- 
men of theclergy whose 
habit it is to launch 
into ten or fifteen- 
minute addresses, mis- 
named prayers? In 
their ‘“‘prayers,’ ex- 
pressed gratitude gives 
way to flights of 
oratory, and supplica- 
tion to information, as 
the Reverend Mr. 
Jones tells God all 
about what is going on 
here upon His earth— 
particularly in Centerville and Jefferson 
county, in which it is taken for granted the 
Almighty has a very special interest. 


Surely the Lord must have a report upon 
last week’s attendance at Sunday school, 
as well as upon the finances of the church, ° 
and upon how the Ladies’ Aid Society came 
out on their last ice-cream social. The 
Lord must be reminded of the names and 
characters of those who have just recently 
passed on to their reward, along with other 
affairs, such as the status of the great 
prohibition experiment. Interminable, gos- 
sipy monologues — who has not heard them 
at some time or other? Now and then one 
may hear a prayer which, for certain flights 
of oratory, suggests nobody more clearly 
than the Fourth of July orator at his best or 
worst, according to your point of view. 

Think of the drollery of the whole af- 
fair! God is omnipotent, omniscient. The ec- 
clesiastic, of all people, firmly believes this. 
Consider, therefore, the impertinence of 
the Reverend Mr. Jones of Centerville, 
assiduously jogging God’s elbow from time 
to time to remind Him of the state of af- 
fairs here upon His footstool, particularly 
those concerning Centerville. As though it 
were necessary for the pulpits to turn press 
bureau to heaven! 
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Occasionally there is even a dishonest 
prayer — the instance in which one steals 
a chance to slip over a public address on 
some auspicious occasion when one is on 
the program for merely a brief invocation. 
Perhaps the nearest analogy to this sort of 
thing is the particular crime which may be 
laid at the door of the local-talent introducer 
whose introduction of the main speaker 
threatens to consume all the time pre- 
sumably at the disposal of the person being 
introduced. 

It is the indirectness of prayer, particu- 
larly the unconscionably long prayer, which 
somehow suggests insincerity. We cannot 
escape the conviction, frequently, that the 
carefully phrased, sonorous periods of the 
long, flowery, or informational prayer, are 
intended not so much for a prayer-hearing 
and a prayer-answering God as for a con- 
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gregation of potential critics. One is even 
tempted at times to classify these prayers, as 
for example, the narrative prayer, the 
descriptive prayer, and the expository 
prayer. 

We must admit, to be sure, that a certain 
effect intended to be had upon the congrega- 
tion is rightfully part of the purpose of any 
prayer. So with choir music. It all con- 
tributes to the service in inducing a reverent 
and receptive attitude of mind. A certain 
amount of this indirection we will all allow. 
But we submit that more than enough is 
too much. And when things get to the 
point that one hears, as we actually heard 
from an Ohio pulpit not so long ago, such 
vigorous bits as this: ‘‘Oh, Lord, you know 
that we are hard-boiled!’’— well, it is just 
possible that it is time to mend the tech- 
nique and spirit of public prayer. 


The Watchman 


THE REV. MARCUS L. BACH 


Carillons 

My friend, Dr. Scantlin and I were in- 
specting the worshipful interior of Reverend 
Francis Mortimor’s new cruciform church. 
Standing upon the spacious chancel-we were 
drinking deeply of the inspiring ornamenta- 


* tion about us. Every design swelled to a 


majestic exhalation. Every fabric seemed 
to breathe of God. Here was architecture 
that sermonized of peace continuously and 
sought to shower praise around the roots 
of life. 

We had marveled in our inspection from 
narthex to altar and would undoubtedly 
have continued to admire had a certain 
window been closed! That window being 
partly raised, however, afforded a splendid 
view of Oakhurst Boulevard and compelled 
our attention. Out there in the bright light 
of an August sun a long, glistening limousine 
had just stopped at the surb. A stubby, 
spectacled business man had stepped out 
and after snapping an emphatic word to 
his chauffeur was proceeding up the walk to 
the massive doors of Trinity Cathedral. We 
could not fail to notice this curt and dapper 
individual. Nor could we refrain from closer 
scrutiny when we recalled that this man was 
Clayton Dawns, millionaire president of the 


' Dawns Security and Trust Company. His 


nervous air of dominance as he passed our 


range of vision caused Scantlin to sniff with 
well-designed badinage, “‘In person! A-hem!”’ 

Francis Mortimer had excused himself a 
moment ago to prepare for what he had 
called the “‘big shot.’’ Today, he had assured 
us with a note of triumph, the Honorable 
Clayton Dawns would appear before the 
examining-board, “‘in person,’ for admit- 
tance to his church. Another millionaire for 
Trinity Cathedral! And as he had hurried 
away he had whispered significantly, ‘‘There 
will be carillons in Trinity yet!” 

Searcely had our attention been restored 
to the sacred beauty about us when the 
pastor himself entered unobtrustively and 
very suddenly. His face was aglow. 

“Clinched!”? he whispered with unre- 
strained jubilance, banging a fist into an 
open hand. 

“You surely don’t mean —” Scantlin be- 
gan incredulously. 

“Yes, sir!’ the fellow emphasized, half- 
aloud. ‘‘Carillons!”’ 

“But, my goodness, Dr. Mortimer, he 
stepped into your room only a moment ago! 
surely —” 

“Oh well, boys,’’ the divine shrugged, 
“that’s the big business way. Listen, I want 
you to come in and meet him.” 

(Continued on page 1456) 


EDITORIAL 


Pachyderministers 


OR one of such several hobbies as mine, it is not beyond comprehension that I find 
delight in his, even though, due to obvious reasons, they be widely separated. 

He travels extensively, that is for one of ministerial income. He sails far seas. He 
climbs distant peaks. He walks ancient ways. Yet in his many journeyings he has spent not 
all his time in those several parts indicated by the dependable travel guide under the head- 
ings of “Where to Go” and “What to See.” His hobby takes him into quarters not mentioned 
in the guide and demands of him time he is happy to give. 


Up to a certain reasonable point, his hobby has appeared bearable to her who shares 
with him his manse. Up to that point his accumulated herd has held a certain fascination 
for her, as for him. But then even elephants can be overdone! Uniformity of size, texture, 
color, pose, rendition, source has been one of the matters for which he had small concern, in 
the gathering. By this time there may have been a gradual blending of color until, in her 
eyes they have all assumed that unusual, yet often heard of color, White. For him they 
are red and green and black and ivory and whatnot, with as many variations in each hue. 


As we sat, he talked to me of his growing herd. Upon his most recent return from afar, 
his customs declaration covered a reinforcement for the herd as unexpected in the manse 
as it was his growing intention to keep it so. In fact, the nearer the cavalcade approached 
the home the more convinced was its master that with the proportions of the herd already 
in the home considered, strategy appeared necessary to get the newcomers safely to their 
destination. The first maneuver would be to hide the new elephants and then one at a time, 
as soon as it appeared reasonably safe, they were to be brought out and set among the 
older members of the herd. A small and but occasional addition to the herd would attract 
less attention than were some dozen to be added all at one time. Sudden and marked dis- 
play had always appeared to him as verging upon the vulgar. Yet it was not the vulgar he 
would shun now, quite so much as productivity far and away in advance of that assigned 
to the pachyderm by those who have known him most intimately. 


After numerous of the new elephants had mysteriously appeared, far from unnoticed 
by her eye, she commented on the additions. The eventual result was, with a full story and a 
relieved conscience, he produced the rest of the herd he had in safe storage and to his utter 
amazement she admired them all, and gleefully helped in the arrangement of the herd. 


Many a pastor has feared setting up his entire herd of congregational plans where all 
might behold them and admire. With what manner of conscience has he endeavored to 
“slip” this one over and then the next, hopeful that eventually he could get them all through 
without creating unrest, when as a matter of fact his plan as a whole would be less dis- 
turbing than bits of it passed out piecemeal, disguised, sugar-coated, upon an unsuspecting 
people? If you have a comprehensive plan stand your herd up where it may be seen and 


admired and watch your people crowd around to feed your elephants. Qua 


Emergency Operations | 
Wisse not on vacation, such as recently brought him to share our home, he is a 


student specialist in one of the nations foremost medical institutions. We were 

talking of the unusual, the unexpected, the baffing which unannounced bursts in 
upon the program of every doctor, and minister, ofttimes dropping a distressing load upon 
his heart as well as hand. The unusual heat had sent us to the shade of the porch where we 
sat, the purr of the fan, nearby, mingling with our words. 
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“There was Proctor, for instance, as fine a type, as lovable a young fellow as anyone 
ever meets. More attractive chaps simply don’t come. Proctor was brought to us seemingly 
suffering great agony. Examination and diagnosis indicated a tubercular kidney. He 


plead for quick action. Anything, even death, was better than such agony. There was only 


one possible way of relief. Yet, it was necessary to make an examination of the other 
kidney, before we could go ahead. We searched for it repeatedly, Proctor pleading for 
relief. We told him and we told his people of the chances, yet they agreed that we should 
operate, and we did. You know, Joe, one just gets to feel in an indescribable way when 
distressing things are about to happen. Yet we have to go ahead. That was the way I felt 
as I prepared for the operation. We found the offending member, it had to come out. 
Proctor was returned to his room after the operation, apparently happy over the relief 
from pain and all went well for some hours. Suddenly we knew all was not well, and, Proctor 
was returned to the operating room for emergency work. 

I shall never forget “P.C.’s” expression nor the tone of his voice, when rising half- 
way from where he had relaxed upon the day-bed, he said, his dark eyes fairly piercing 
my own, “Joe, that fine chap had only one kidney! We had removed it.’”’ He didn’t have a 
chance. 


Such may be the uncertainty of the surgeon’s profession. With us it is not so, for when 
the soul-sick one comes to our clinic there can be no question as to the risk involved nor of our 


sacred responsibility. He has but ove soul. Qe 


You are the Rule 


“TL isas comes, monthly, to my desk, from the office of a generous friend, a copy of 
his delightful little publication. In his July issue he quotes Samuel Butler as saying: 
“There are two great rules of life, the one general and the other particular. The first 
is that everyone can, in the end, get what he wants if he only tries. This is the general rule. 
The particular rule is that every individual is, more or less, an exception to the general 
rule.” ‘ 


That will possibly pass as capricious badinage for our gayer hour, when for our serious 
moments it lacks the sturdy quality of truth, if indeed it were meant to convey the author’s 
conviction. There is zo exception to the rule. Why look for it? The man who succeeds has 
traveled the common road covered by all who have attained heart’s desire. No real success 
or attainmént has ever come without effort, for success lies in the effort rather than in the 
attainment. Of course, there must be capacity for such attainment as one desires, there 
must be ability. Mere desire to speak a strange tongue does not make one a talented linguist, 
per se, but where there is ability plus that desire, there is the major essential to linguistic 
accomplishment. 


Ministers who climb unusual heights are those who have the sturdy heart and the cease- 
less purpose. The heights in your parish may appear dwarfed in the shade of the Matter- 
horns of parishes within range of your glass. Yet before greater heights may be attained, 
lesser heights must be conquered, and when conquered become noble heights, all. 


So sit not idly by while others continue upward, trying vainly to quiet conscience as 
would one Samuel Butler have you. You are not the exception. You are the rule, the par- 
ticular rule. The general was voiced long since. “To him that knocketh, to him that KNOCK- 


ETH, will it be opened.” Qn 


Church Building 


WILLIAM E FOSTER, CHURCH ARCHITECT 


STAINED GLASS 


Glass has been known for a very long time. Long before stained glass windows were 
created, colored glass was used for mosaics and for other purposes. The raking of 
stained glass windows is an art which belongs wholly to the Christian Era. We do not 
find stained glass windows much earlier than the Gothic period. At Le Mans Cathedral 
there are certain windows that probably date from the eleventh century. These are 
about the earliest stained glass windows known. These windows are quite highly de- 
veloped from the standpoint of color and design, and are undoubtedly the result of ex- 
perience gained in the making of still earlier windows, of which no trace rerains. The 
modern student must turn to the work of the Gothic period to learn the principles of 
the stained glass art. 


In spite of the fragile nature of glass, much of it has survived the attacks of time 
and the fury of the Puritan. For example, Richard Culmer, placed in charge of Canter- 
bury Cathedral under the commonwealth, boasts how he stood on a ladder, pike in 
hand, and “‘rattled down proud Beckett's glassie bones.’’ Luckily he was overcore by 
laziness or remorse before the destruction was complete, for a few b2autiful old windows 
loa At Salisbury the scoundrel Wyatt sold the stained glass for the value of 
the lead. 


Even so, glass has survived better than other forms of interior color decorations 
which all complete churches were supposed to have in the middle ages. Present-day 
protestant committees may oppose wall painting and decoration as savoring of popery, 
but they never object to colored glass or the symbolism used in it. Without stained glass, 
most of our modern churches would be cold, cheerless and without color. 


The proper use of stained glass is a difficult art dependent for success on the ability and color sense of the individual artist. 
For this reason it does not lend itself to manufacturing processes and quanity production, although many commercial stained glass 
houses attempt to sell it on this basis. As a general rule glass is no better than the designer who is in charge of the work and 
conversely if the designer is a true artist nothing else matters. 

It has b2en the custom of many churches in this country to fill all the windows with glass of various colors, usually yellow, 
and of meaningless design. These are not works of art. They do not move anyone to admiration. They do not add to the beauty 
ofthe church. {nm fact such glass is put in because it is the conventional thing to do and becauseit is cheap. It is, of course, often 
necessary to use cheap glass, but when thisis done use simple rectangular or d'amond panes and do not have the color too strong. 

The purpose of a window is four-fold, to let in light, to color the light that is admitted, to create a beautiful design in color 
and to carry a spiritual message. 

The church has never cared for art for art’s sake, but only as it could be employed as a handmaiden, in its mission to man- 
kind. Many windows are designed with the one thought of creating something beautiful with the result that they fail in the 
attempt and at the same time ruin the effect of the whole interior. ; ; } 

We recently inspected an American church famous for its glass. Every opening was filled with well-designed glass, except 
that it admitted too little light. When the church was empty, the windows were beautiful, the red shown like coals of fire, the 
blues had the rich depth of sapphires, the whole effect was pleasing. But the building was so dark, although the sun was shining 
outside, that it could not be used without lights. The moment the lights were turned on the glass lost its life, the colors faded 
and the whole effect was poor. If this glass had been designed to let in rrore light, then the lights in the church would not have 
to be turned on except on dark days and the real beauty of the windows could be seen most of the time. 4 o 

Dim religious light is all right if it is not overdone. The church can be given a religious atmosphere by softening the light 
without making it dark. : ee is EPR : ; 

In contracting for stained glass consider the artist only, for in his ability lies your only real protection. Do a few windows well 
rather than all the windows poorly. 


Mr. William E. Foster 


Stained Glass, Ancient and Modern 
GEORGE WALDO HASKINS 


The Good Book says in Genesis: ‘‘Let there be 
light, and there was light.” Ever since that day 
light has been a blessing to man. Wells places light 
in the ten greatest boons to man. In order to be of 
use light must be controlled, harnessed, like water 
or fire. Near the equator light must be almost 
entirely shut out. Various means of subduing 
light have been devised. The cave man contented 
himself by hanging boughs of plaited straw over 
the entrance to his den, the cliff dweller by hang- 
ing skins of animals and coarse blankets, for the 
same purpose. The Greeks used sawed marble and 
alabaster, set in stone or marble frets or pierced 
openings. The Romans used sawed shells, and the 
Chinese, tanned skins of sheep and goats; while 
the Japanese used oiled paper: ‘ 

Glass, like gunpowder and many other.things 
we now-~use, was invented by~the.Chinese, thou- 
sands of- years before the Christian era, but its 
purpose was for astronomical instruments, not 
windows. The Egyptians followed in the making of 


~——* ae) 


glass, learning the secrets from the Chinese. That 
these people did make glass is proved by the fact 
that explorers found, in excavating tombs along the 
Nile, line drawings of the glass blower with his 
rod and ball of “‘metal’”’ along with representations 
of other artists and craftsmen. 

The intense heat and light from the Egyptian 
sun made necessary the use of small openings for 
air and ventilation. As these were left open, they 
had no need for glass and confined their efforts to 
producing beads, ornaments and small utensils 
for the use of the women of that day. 

The Abyssinians followed the Egyptians in de- 
veloping the craft some thousand years before 
Christ. The Assyrians and Phoenicians came next 
and placed the art on a commercial basis, carrying 
their wares through Greece and Rome. Record is 
found of the paying of tribute in glassware to their 
Roman masters. The work was still confined to 
small articles. 

Slabs of crude glass were made first during the 
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time of Christ. The excavations of the city of 
Pompeii brought forth several examples in frames 
of bronze. As Pompeii was buried in ashes in 79 
‘A.D. by the voleano Vesuvius, glass was evidently 
used for windows, in the palaces of the rich at 
least, in early Christian time. 

Stained glass was first used in windows in the 
churches of the fourth century, but no trace of this 
glass could be found by the writer in his travels. 
That craftsmen in the art were known in the early 
days is proved by the walls of St. Marks, Venice, 
which are entirely covered with glass made and 
placed in the eleventh century by artisans from 
the Orient. The Venetians became the leading glass 
makers of their time. They learned the art from 
imported workmen and found an abundance of 
almost pure silica for glass in the sands washed 
by the Adriatic. Just as men had been brought 
from the East, so now men were taken from Venice 
to Rome, northern France, England and 
Ireland. Descendents of these Venitians are still 
making glass and mosaics on the Island of Murano. 
The writer found a day spent with them interesting 
and profitable and recommends tourists in Venice 
visiting this island. 

Gothie architecture came into being in the 
twelfth century and the need of protecting the in- 
terior of these cathedrals with their lofty vaulted 
arches from the effects of the sun, the rain and the 
snow, as well as the desire for beautifying, gave the 
art of stained glass its golden opportunity. A 
number of these cathedrals are still in use and are 
graced by glass of the craftsmen and guilds of that 
century, notably Chartres. When one considers 
the crude glass and few colors at the disposal of 
these men, one marvels at their ability. Some of 
the glass has been restored from time to time, but 
the mellowing of the old glass by the sun of cen- 
turies, the encrustations of scale from the action 
of the elements and the accumulation of dirt about 
the leads and bars, give the whole a jewel-like 
appearance. This leads the guides to tell the 
tourists, artists and architects, that the art of 
making these windows has been lost. It did recede 
with the decline of the Gothic in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, but the art has never been 
lost. In fact, the leading stained glass artist of 
London, in discussing this matter over the in- 
evitable tea, said to the writer: ‘‘Give me but two 
weeks time to experiment and I will reproduce 
any glass given me.” 

Florence is the art center of Italy and here may 
be found many old windows. A day studying these 
under different lights would well repay the traveler. 
Here too the action of the elements and the collec- 
tion of dirt have given a charm. 

An hour’s ride, or less, on a tram will bring one 
to the old monastery at Chertosa. The windows 
here were made for the most part by monks. On en- 
tering a chapel, the writer noticed that the center 
medallions were of a different make from the rest 
of the window. Being as unfamiliar with Italian 
as the monk in charge was with English, he pointed 
to the center and asked: “‘Who?”’ The monk’s fine 
old face lighted up with pleasure when he said: 
“Michelangelo.” As no record had been found 
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of this versatile artist’s work in glass, the writer 
was somewhat skeptical as to the statement, but 
later, a study of the life of Michelangelo showed 
that he was still living in Florence when the win- 
dows, which have dates on them, were made. 


Many of the windows made in Germany and 
beautifying the churches of that day, were de- 
stroyed during the birth throes of the Reforma- 
tion. The clear glass replaced the so-called “image” 
windows. This was also the case in Holland. Mural 
decorations fared better, as the people, unable to 
remove them, were content to paint over or white- 
wash them. In recent years, careful removal of this 
covering has brought to light many paintings of 
merit. 

Crossing into northern France, the writer found 
much of interest in his chosen work. Notre Dame, 
that massive cathedral crowning the little isle in 
the Seine, is filled with a wealth of windows repre- 
senting divergent periods. Here especially one 
should study the glass under many lights; early 
morning, high noon, sunset, bright days and 
cloudy. Sainte Chapelle, a little gem of Gothic 
architecture is much admired. Its walls are entire- 
ly of glass, the roof being supported only by 
columns. The technique of this work represents 
perhaps the highest development of that earlier 
concept of the art of stained glass — color and de- 
sign dominant, rather than picture. 


The English boast of being the leading makers of 
stained glass in Europe, and dozens of cathedrals 
and many more churches help to bear out their 
claim. England, Scotland and Ireland have many 
grey and rainy days, so in order to light their 
churches they must have larger openings for win- 
dows than those on the Continent. Again, the types 
of glass used on the Continent do not suit the 
needs of Britain. Perhaps the windows in one of 
the twenty-three college chapels at Oxford, those of 
Christ College, will best illustrate this. Burne 
Jones, a progressive young artist, concluded to try 
his hand at glass-making. He followed at first the 
tradition of the school on the Continent, making 
his maiden effort with fragments of dark and richly 
colored glass without the use of paint. Finding that 
this window cast a deep gloom, he threw aside 
tradition and developed the use of thin, transparent 
glass, delicately painted, which diffused the light 
and let it filter through the stone openings. This is 
a type of glass eminently fitted to England’s needs 
and quite in contrast to the other glass in the same 


chapel. , 


The windows at Stratford, the home of Shake- 
speare, represent a number of periods, and the one 
given by the Americans is notable for the fineness 
of its design and the smoothness of its execution. 

Fairfield has perhaps the oldest glass in England, 
and those concerned with this branch of the arts 
should include the quaint old town in their 
itinerary. 

The new Cathedral at Liverpool has many fine 
windows, all of recent make, and somewhat in con- 
trast with those found in many other parts of 
England. 

(Continued on page 1454) 


Presbyterian Church in U.S. 


Preaching 


Evangelism is the prime purpose of the Church. 
In accomplishing this task the Church functions 
in four ways: through worship, preaching, teach- 
ing and service. 

Men are saved from sin and trained in the way 
of Christian living through worship, preaching, 
teaching, and in the practicing of the Jesus way of 
living. All are essential. It is important that the 
Church be not permitted to atrophy in any one of 
its functions, nor to develop in any one to the ex- 

clusion of the others. 

5 In July we discussed evangelism, in August 
_ worship, and now we will talk about preaching. So 
~. much has been written about preaching that there 
is nothing original left to say. The following non- 
technical discussion may however furnish en- 
couragement and help to some town and country 
preachers. 

The temptation with us preachers is to feel that 
preaching is of prime consideration because it is 
our job. It is a task that must be performed by us 
as individuals. In all of the other functions the 
responsibility for success rests more largely upon 
~ all the members of the congregation. It is proper 
that we should magnify our distinctive work. But 
we have been inclined to neglect the other functions 
to such an extent that in many Protestant country 
communities they talk about ‘“‘going to preaching.” 
And many of these country churches feel that 
_ preaching is the only necessary program and there- 
’ fore can be performed by a non-resident minister. 
A Resident Pastor 


We are persuaded that even in the matter of 
preaching, a country minister who lives among his 
people and identifies himself with them will be very 
much more effective than one who lives in the city 
and drives out one or more Sundays per month. 
Not many city churches would tolerate a preacher, 
no matter how gifted, who lived on a farm identi- 
fying himself with farmers during the week and 
whose custom would be to drive into the city to 
preach and return to his home in the country. To 
preach effectively to country people, it is necessary 
to know country life and be familiar with the every- 
day problems of the hearers. This may account for 
the fact that some untutored country preachers 
are more acceptable than others with equal native 
ability who have many letters from educational 
institutions after their names. 

In this new age when country youth everywhere 
are getting an education through consolidated 
schools and the agricultural extension service, it 
is imperative that the effective country preacher 
be educated. But in order to prevent his education 
from unfitting him for his task, it is necessary that 
_ the country minister learn country life. This may 
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be done by residence 
in the country, first- 
hand study of farm 
life, the reading of 
farm magazines and 
bulletins, taking 
courses in agricultural 
schools, reading country life poetry, the study of 
country church books, taking country church 
courses in summer conferences, rural pastors’ 
schools and theological seminaries, and in making 
a thorough study of the Bible as a rural book. 


There never was a time when so much was de- 
manded of a country minister nor a time when a 
minister with natural gifts and ample preparation 
could get a larger hearing in the country than now. 
Good roads and automobiles can take people away 
from church, but they can also bring them together 
from long distances to hear a country minister of 
real ability and ample training. Country people as 
a rule will not go to the city to church. But I do 
not know a single country minister who has the 
ability to attract a large congregation and hold a 
good-sized church in the city, who is not preaching 
to even larger crowds in the country than he would 
in the city. 


Henry W. McLaughlin, D.D. 


The country preacher should make very thor- 
ough preparation. He should also study simplicity 
and clarity of style. It is said that Dr. John A. 
Broadus, the great Baptist preacher, presented 
messages that were peculiarly acceptable to coun- 
try people. He was a great scholar. But the story 
is told that he prepared his sermons, read them 
to his wife for her criticism, then read them to the 
negro cook to make them so she could understand 
them. He once preached to a great country congre- 
gation. A farmer who heard him for the first time, 
made the remark: “‘I have heard Dr. Broadus was 
a deep preacher. He is no deep preacher, I under- 
stood every word he said!” , 


There is a large proportion of children and 
young people in the average country congregation. 
The country minister should always keep them 
in mind. It has been my privilege to hear nearly 
all of the great preachers in America and many 
abroad. There are some whom the multitudes hear 
gladly. I am thinking of five American preachers, 
all born in the country. None of them despise the 
ladder by which they climbed. They use freely 
country life illustrations and are pictorial in their 
messages. They are: James I. Vance, Nashville; 
Clovis G. Chappell, Memphis; George W. Truitt, 
Dallas; Mark A. Matthews, Seattle; and Frederick 
F. Shannon, Chicago. In any fairly well populated 
tural area in America, any one of these preachers 
would attract from the countryside congregations 
equal to those which attend upon their ministry 
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in the great cities. Country people will drive long 
distances to hear a man who has a real message 
and has learned the secret of how to deliver it. 

_ A country minister can find no better example 
than the Master himself. The country people 
heard Him gladly. We see Him on the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, where the multitudes from the 
agricultural villages pressed upon Him. He bor- 
rowed a fisherman’s boat, shoved it from the shore 
and used it as a pulpit. I think I have seen the 
place on the Sea of Galilee where He preached. 
There is a vast natural amphitheatre, where a 
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human voice could easily reach from five to ten 
thousand people. It is in sight of the wheat fields 
of Gennesaret. He spoke to them briefly about the 
importance of attention. He gained their attention 
by presenting to them the parable of the sower 
in the language and illustrations with which they 
were perfectly familiar. And when interest and 
attention had been fully secured, he sent home the 
sermon in one brief sentence: ‘‘He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.”’ In the country churches we 
should study to get back to the Jesus way of 
preaching. 


Expositions 


Answers to Questions 


““Has not Luke recorded a mere legend in Acts 19:12 concern- 
ing the use of Paul's handkerchiefs or aprons?” — A.B. 


This is an old criticism that Harnack accepts 
and even Ramsay is disposed to allow. It was once 
common for modern scholars to flout the historical 
accuracy of Luke, but recent researches have all 
sustained Luke wherever new light has come as I 
have shown in my Luke the Historian in the Light 
of Historical Research. This incident is of a piece 
with the narrative about persons who walked under 
Peter’s shadow in order to be healed (Acts 5:15) 
or who touched the hem of Christ’s garment for 
that purpose (Matt. 9:20; Mark 6:56). There is 
no reason to deny the facts of such healings. There 
was an element of superstition on the part of those 
who did such things beyond a doubt. But those 
who were healed were not healed because of or 
by means of this superstition. It was the simple 
childlike faith that God honored in spite of the 
superstition. It would be a rash thing to say that 
God does not honor faith with any taint of super- 
stition in it. The handkerchiefs or sweat-cloths 
(soudaria, Latin word for sudor sweat) were used 
as we do today for wiping perspiration as here or 
clearing the nose, for wrapping things in like the 
piece of money (Luke 19:20), and for swathing the 
head of a dead body (John 11:44; 20:7). Paul ap- 
parently had thrown some aside. The aprons 
(simikinthia, another Latin word from semi and 
cingo to bind around one) were such as workmen 
then, as now, used to protect their clothes. Paul 
used them when working at his trade as tent- 
maker. 


It is not possible to avoid every tinge of super- 
stition in religious worship on the part of all 
people, though it is always a drawback and a 
hindrance. Cne may cite today as evils the icons 
of the Greek Church, the statues of the saints and 
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the Virgin Mary by the Roman Catholics. In spite 
of such superstition it is possible for some real 
faith to exist that God may accept and honor. 


“What does Paul mean by ‘bodily’ in Col. 2:92”— J. K.E. 


Undoubtedly here Paul has in mind the Docetic 
Gnostics who denied that Christ had an actual 
human body. The Gnostics (Knowing Ones) had a 
theory that matter was essentially evil and was 
not created by the good God, but by an aeon or 
emanation of God in a series of such emanations 
and far enough away from God not to contaminate 
God by the work of creation and yet near enough 
to have power to do the work. It was a grotesque 
theory, but it satisfied these superficial mystics 
with poor processes of reasoning. It is amazing 
how little it takes to satisfy some minds who 
have strong prejudices and who imagine that their 
fancies are facts. We have abundant illustrations 
today in theology and science (so-called Christian 
Science, Spiritualism, Humanism, Behaviorism, 
Bahaism, Hinduism, Mohammedanism). Any 
new idea can get a following somewhere. So these 
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- speculative dreamers came in contact with Christ 


and tried to fit him into their scheme of things. 
They did it in two ways. The Cerinthian Gnostics 
denied the identity of Jesus the Man and Christ 
the Aeon. The Aeon Christ came upon Jesus at 
his baptism and left him on the Cross so that only 
the man Jesus died. So Cerinthus and his followers 
argued. But the Docetiec Gnostics took another 
turn about the person of Christ. They held that 
Jesus Christ had no actual human body, but only 
seemed (dokeo to seem) to have one. He was all 
spirit and only appeared to have a body with 
human experiences. The Apostle John is answering 
this form of Docetic Gnosticism in 1 John 1:1-4 
when he speaks of that which he has seen with his 
eyes, heard with his ears, and handled with his 
hands, the actual body of Jesus Christ. The 
Docetic theory divided the attributes of the deity 
among these various aeons. One had this, another 
that. But Paul here affirms that ‘‘all the fulness 
(pleronia) of the Godhead (theotetos, the divine es- 
sence or nature) bodily (somatikos, in actual bodily 
form and no mere ghost or aeon) dwells in him” 
(that is, in Christ). It is hard to imagine a stronger 
declaration of the actual deity of Jesus Christ 
combined with his actual humanity. There is 


_ mystery in such a union beyond a doubt, but he 


had already said that Christ is the mystery of 
God (Col. 2:2). It is not possible to whittle away 
Paul’s language here. 


“How do you explain the dullness of the Twelve in Matthew 
16:5-12?”— C. K.W. 


A teacher of some six thousand young preachers 
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finds small occasion for wonder here. In my own 
experience as a teacher I have long ago ceased to 
expect students to understand a thing when first 
heard by them. Some of them have preconceived 
ideas that stand in the way. Some of them do not 
pay attention to what they are hearing. Some 
catch on at the end and only partially comprehend. 
Some put other meanings in the words and so do 
not get the teacher’s meaning. Some have poorly 
trained minds that work slowly and do not know 
how to understand a metaphor. Jesus had warned 
the disciples against the leaven of the pharisees, 
of the Sadducees, and of Herod, a manifest para- 
bolic use of leaven. But not one of the Twelve saw 
the point. Jejune as it appears, they actually dis- 
puted with themselves about bread and lamented 
that they had no loaves at all. Jesus reminds them 
of his power as shown in the feeding of the five 
thousand and then of the four thousand and finally 
pointedly stated that he was not speaking of 
loaves of bread at all, but he had used leaven in 
the sense of teaching. Put it down to the credit of 
the apostles that ‘‘then they understood that he 
had not bidden them to beware of the leaven of 
loaves, but of the teaching of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees.” Some students are so dull that they 
do not see the point after it is as plain as a pike- 
staff and stuck right at them. Here the greatest 
of all teachers had tremendous difficulty with the 
noblest band of learners. The patience of Jesus as 
a teacher is one of the wonders about him. Today 
we all have cause for gratitude that the Master 
bears with us in our frequent stupidities and 
blunders. 


Gold-Mining in the Scriptures 
REV. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


RECOVERING CHRIST’S MEANING AND 
EMPHASIS 


Printed or written words are the embalmed 


-mummies of thought and feeling. Macbeth or 


Hamlet, dead to many who peruse, flame with 
emotion or thrill with thought when interpreted 
by the living voice of a Booth or an Irving. And 


like limitations are laid upon the words even of 


Jesus Christ when printed in a book. We need to 


_ recover the very intonations and emphases of the 


- speaking Christ. 


Creative imagination, Spirit 
guided, must seek to hear again that matchless 


- voice, and catch the meanings which only the liv- 
_ ing voice can convey. 


Let us see how far this is possible in such pas- 
sages as these: 


1. Why Callest Thou Me ‘‘Good?” God Alone is 


“Good.” Mark 10:18. 
Kai ekporeuomenou autou (gen. absolute) eis 


_hodon, prosdramohn -heis kai gonupetehsas auton 


a 


epehrohta auton, And, he going forth into the way, 
one running up and kneeling to him asked him, 


_ Didaskale agathe, Ti poiehsoh hina zohehn aiohnion 
_klehronomehsoh? Good Teacher, What shall I do 


in order that I may inherit eternal life? Ho de 
Iehsous eipen autoh, Ti (adv. accus., neut. of tis; 
as to what? why?) me legeis agathon? oudeis 
agathos (estin) et meh (if not, hence except) heis, ho 
Theos, But Jesus said to him, Why (as to what? 
in what regard?) do you call me “good?” No oneis 
“good’’ except one — GOD. 


Here are Christ’s words: which of them did he 
emphasize? Did he say, Why do you call MEH 
“good?” (Implying —I am not “good:’’ God only 
is good, and I am not God.) Or, ““Why do you call 
me GOOD? (Same implication.) Or did he not 
actually emphasize the Ti, which has the em- 
phatice position? WHY do you call me “good?” 
(Implying — Yes, I am “‘good’”’ as you say: but in 
what comprehension do you apply that term to 
me? Is it merely an empty courtesy on your part, 
or is it in profound meaning? Only God is “‘good;’’ 
yet you say I am “good;’’ do you mean to recog- 
nize, then, that I am God? 

Clearly, if we have recovered Christ’s emphasis 
we have found the true and profound meaning of 
his thrilling words. And that this was his emphasis 
is hardly to be doubted. Granted that word order is 


% 
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not conclusive here, yet all other considerations are 
corroboratory. Christ could not have meant to say 
that he was not ‘“‘good,”’ for the whole trend of his 
claims had been that he was “‘good.”’ (ef. Jno. 8:46, 
Tis eks humohn elegchet me peri hamartias?) Nor 
would he stultify himself by saying here that he 
was not “‘God;”’ for while the climax of that claim 
was yet in abeyance, the claim itself had clearly 
been made. (Mark 8:27, seq.) And beyond ques- 
tion the whole analogy of Christ’s self-disclosure 
favors our inference, that Christ’s emphasis was on 
“Why?” not on “me” or on “good.” So we have 
found here a unique and great sermon theme, when 
we have recovered Christ’s emphasis. 


2. How Can a Man Do Greater Works Than 
Christ’s? John 14:12. 

Amehn amehn legoh humin, Ho pisteuohn eis 
eme ta erga ha egoh poioh ka’keinos poiehsei, In 
solemn truth I declare to you, The one believing 
on me, that man shall do the (same mighty) works 
which I do; kai meizona toutohn poiehsei, yea, even 
greater than these (of mine) shall he do, hott egoh 
pros ton Patera poreuomai, because I go unto the 
Father. 

Now, the meaning here is expressed, not so much 
by emphasis as by inflection. What is implied? A 
species of hopeless self-abnegation? Is it the feeling 
of Jesus that he is about to die; that his working 
time is at an end; that henceforth he is ‘“‘out of 
it,’ and so his followers will be able to do more 
than he himself can ever do again? 

I at least do not hear such tones in his voice! 
No; his intonations are jubilant, cheery, trium- 
phant. His words are a trumpet call to victory; 
their aim, to inspire with a mighty hope these 
disciples whom he is soon to leave. For coming 
days will be to them still grander days — since 
the WHOLE DIVINITY TRIUNE shall then 
coact for the triumph of Christ’s church! And this 
comes to pass because Christ “‘goes to the Father.”’ 
The Holy Spirit will come to empower and en- 
lighten. (v. 16, ete.) The Father and the Son will 
come and dwell in their Church. (v. 23.) And 
therefore is it, that spirit-filled men, believing 
upon Jesus Christ, made mighty by the co-operat- 
ing TRINITY efficient through them as instru- 
ments of God, can do greater works than those of 
Jesus. Which is but to say, that the Crucified, 
Risen, Glorified Christ. One with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, can and does accomplish greater 
things now than when a man on earth. 


3. Christ’s Subtle Humor. Matthew 22:31-46. 

Some folks feel that it is derogation to attribute 
to Jesus the sense of humor: but what a rift in his 
perfect humanity, had he been without it! This 
present passage, for instance, clearly indicates a 
grim yet subtle humor in Jesus, and needs such in- 
flectioning. Read the Greek aloud, with this in 
thought. 

Sunehgmenohn de tohn Pharisaiohn epehrohtehsen 
autous ho Iehsous legohn Ti humin dokei peri tou 
Christou? tinos huios estin? Legousin autoh, Tou 
Daveid. Legei autois, Pohs oun Daveid en pneumati 
kale auton kurion, legohn, Eipen Kurios toh kurioh 
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mou, Kathou ek deksiohn mou heohs an thoh tous 
echthrous sou hupokatoh tohn podohn sou? Hi own 
Daveid kalet auton kurion, pohs huios autou estin? 
Kai oudeis edunato apokrithehnai autoh logon, 
oude etolmehsen tis ap’ ekeinehs tehs hehmeras 
eperohtehsai auton ouketi. (See the N.T.) 


Recall the whole incident. Trap after trap his 
antagonists have laid for him; he has parried all 
their attacks, has proved himself more than mas- 
ter in these contests of wits; and now with grim 
but gentle humor he lays this counter-trap for 
them. One imagines his eyes twinkling as he sees 
his antagonists walk right in to take the bait — 
and find themselves caught! And Jesus seems 
nearer to us now for his keen humor; we rejoice in 
his victory. Likewise, this scripture passage has 
now taken on new point and meaning. 


4. The World’s Supreme Invective. Matthew 
23 :13-33. 

Jesus the Christ was the most brilliant man that 
ever lived in the tide of times; brilliant orator, 
brilliant thinker, brilliant statesman, brilliant 
strategist. But noting now only his peerless elo- 
quence, and limiting our attention to one phase 
of this (invective: as exemplified in Matthew the 
23d), we deliberately declare, simply and without 
exaggeration, that you will search in vain all con- 
troversial speeches of the world, whether Greek, 
Roman, English or American, to find anything 
that can be set beside this masterpiece of invec- 
tive of Jesus Christ’s — so searching, so terrible, so 
full of the moral majesties of righteous indigna- 
tion; so overwhelming to antagonists, and at the 
same time so great in its own exaltation of truth 
and holiness. It is a world’s model; but matchless 
in all the world. 

How, then, can any man recover the tones, in- 
flections, emphasis, of such an address? Some 
seem incapable of it. One year ago I heard a 
preacher of undoubted parts read this chapter in 
Sunday morning services. He read it lightly, trip- 
pingly, even frivolously. Wherefore such reading? 
His soul had never heard the Speaking Christ! 
Why had he not pondered at times upon that 
marvellous Apocalypse vision, of One whose eyes 
were as a flame of fire, whose face was as the sun 
shineth in his strength, whose voice was as the 
sound of many waters? That vision was the seer’s 
pictured remembrance of Jesus, as John had seen 
and heard him in impassioned public speech — 
when his face was both radiant and terrible; when 
his eyes flashed and burned upon self-righteous 
“hypocrites;’’ when his marvellous voice rang out 
like the crash of breakers upon a rockbound coast. 
So pondering, the preacher would have been con- 
strained to echo somewhat, however little, of the 
real emphasis and meaning of that indescribable 
address. For the secret of true interpretive scrip- 
ture reading is this: — a pondering heart, and an 
inner ear divinely attuned to hear the Speaking 
Christ. 

For lack of space we quote but v. 13: Owai de 
humin, grammateis kai Pharisaioi, hupokritai! 
hoti kleiete tehn basileian tohn ouranohn emprosthen 
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tohn anthrohpohn: humeis gar ouk eiserchesthe, 
oude tous eiserchomenous aphiete eiselthein; and if 
any one will essay to read it with full significance, 
from that solumn Ouai through to the end, he 
will feel, actually feel, the poignant significance of 
Christ’s words. 


5. How Can Giving Alms Make All Things Clean? 
Luke 11:39-41. 

Nun humeis hoi Pharisaioi to eksohthen tou 
potehriou kai tou pinakos katharizete, to de esohthen 
humohn gemei harpagehs kai ponehrias. Aphrones, 
ouch ho poiehsas to eksohthen kai to esohthen epoieh- 
sen? Plehn ta enonta dote eleehmosunehn, kai idou 
panta kathara humin estin, Now do you Pharisees 
cleanse the outside of the cup and of the platter; 
but your inward part is full of extortion and 
wickedness. Foolish! Did not the one who made 
the outside make the inside also? But the things 
being in, give for alms; and behold, all are clean 
to you. 


Now, here is something Jesus said which is hard 
to understand; the translations differ widely 
Goodspeed renders, ‘‘But give your inmost life to 
charity, and at once you have the whole clean.” 
20th Cent. N.T. renders it, “‘Only give away what 


The Twenty-third Psalm 
THE REV. PROF. PAUL H. ROTH, D.D. 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul. 


He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for His 
name’s sake, 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
d 


eath, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; 
Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 


Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies. 

Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life; 

And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


Would it be going too far to call this the most 
beloved song in Christendom? One ventures that it 
is more held in memory than any other. The Psalm 


- itself is an evidence of the way in which the 


Shepherd leads us, for it has entered into so many 
deep secret places of so many people’s lives and 
has brought just the leading that their souls 
required. It has been the daily prayer of multi- 
tudes, and in loss, temptation, bereavement, 
death, it has stengthened faith, caused hope to 
spring again and made men feel that after all there 
is Strength at hand to enable them to meet life’s 
hardest demands. 


One hesitates to comment on this Psalm. It 
would seem that words would but obscure its 
simple, delicate beauty and only impede its direct 
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is in them (the cup and platter) in charity, and at 
once you have the whole clean.”” While Weymouth 
(3d Ed.) renders, “‘But as to what is within, give 
alms, and instantly all is clean in you.” Moffatt 
takes refuge in a conjectural emendation of the 
Greek text. 


If only we could hear Christ’s emphasis and in- 
flection, see the possible gesture of hand or head, 
doubtless we should at once catch the exact signifi- 
cation of his words. Note how the Greek sets 
eksohthen and esohthen over against each other. 
The issue between Christ and the Pharisee is as 
to “outside” and “‘inside.’”” The Pharisee thinks 
that Jesus is externally unclean ceremonially; 
Jesus knows that the Pharisee is internally un- 
clean spiritually. Do we not hear the very tones of 
Christ’s voice as he seems to say, ‘‘Yes, outside, 
outside! It is all outer form and seeming with 
Pharisees. You flaunt the appearance of sanctity, 
of charity; but actually you are extortionate, un- 
just, unholy. Go, get yourselves clean inside, and 
then your charity, your services, your lives, will 
be really clean!” 

The recovered tones and emphases of Christ’s 
voice will reveal more to us than will the compet- 
ing renderings of translators. 


Prof. Paul H. Roth, D.D. 


and perfect appeal. There is a finality about it; 
when one has repeated the words, it does not ap- 
pear that more can be said. The genius of the 
English translators has never wrought more 
happily. Here and there a change will make for 
greater accuracy, but there is also a fidelity to 
spirit and truth which pedantic verbal corrections 
might easily mar. We would not seek to change 
our King James version of the 23d Psalm. Yet we 
may in places deepen our insight into the appeal- 
ing figures and so perhaps even enhance their 
comforting ministry. 


I have taken that view which sees the Psalm as 
made up of three equal parts, each developing a 
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different figure. On this view it sets forth the Lord 
as Shepherd, Guide, and Host. 


The Shepherd 

’ The Shepherd is Jahveh, the Lord. If I have the 
Lord as my Shepherd, of course there can be no 
want. Such a shepherd is guarantee of all plenty 
and safety. In these few simple words, ‘‘The Lord 
is my shepherd,” is a complete and satisfying ex- 
pression of perfect confidence. No happier word 
than shepherd could be chosen, for it combines 
the conceptions of absolute, competent, unques- 
tioned leadership and kindly, intimate fellowship. 
We fear a king, but we love and draw near to a 
shepherd. The king is upheld by the blood and 
sacrifice of his subject; but the shepherd assumes 
the whole care of his fiock himself, and gives him- 
self for them. The title is wondrously apt. 


“He makes me to lie down in green pastures.” 
Neoth deshe means the pastures where the grass 
is fresh and abundant. There He makes me to lie 
down, so that in complete comfort I may rest and 
enjoy what He has provided. Mey menuchoth, 
literally, waters of resting-places, it is there he 
leads me. Thus our shepherd provides us the best 
of food and drink. Yenahaleniy, he leadeth me. 
Our shepherd leads, he does not drive. ‘‘He restor- 
eth my soul,” literally “‘brings back”? my soul. 
Here we pass from the figure to the reality. The 
Lord restores our souls. We are always finding it 
so. When we are weary with temptation and 
labor, when we are weak from feeding on this 
world’s dry and tasteless pastures, the Good 
Shepherd leads us to the water of life and the 
bread from heaven and restores hope, faith, joy 
again. 


The Guide 4 

It is arguable that the figure of the shepherd ex- 
tends through the 4th verse. Yet it appeals to me 
as preferable to hold that the shepherd does not 
after bringing his sheep to safety and plenty at 
once carry them thence into dark and dangerous 
places. I prefer to interpret the next strophe as a 
new figure, that of the Guide. 


“He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness.” 
Bemaggley cecheq, is rather the paths of rightness, 
“right paths.” “Paths of righteousness’? would be 
departing from the figure. Our Guide in the laby- 
rinth of this life is the Lord. He only knows the 
way, and He leads us in the right paths, the way 
that leads straight to the destination, the right 
road. He does it “for His name’s sake.”’ It does not 
comport with the greatness and honor of the Guide 
of men to lead them any other than the right way. 
We trust such a guide. 


Even when we come to dark and terrible places, 
into a valley where death shadows, ca’maweth, 
where every peril lurks, such is our confidence in 
the Guide who goes before that we “fear no evil.’’ 
Wonderful must be a guide Who can so strip life 
of fears. We simply think, ‘‘For thou art with me”’ 
and terrors flee. Th’s is no mere sentiment, it has 
been demonstrated in history. Augustine chose 
this psalm as the hymn for martyrs. Men, women, 
little children went fearlessly to death in the power 
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of it. It fills one with awe in quiet days to venture 
explaining this psalm when one knows that Bishop 
Hooper in his miserable prison with his bed “a 
little pad of straw’ and a “rotten covering”’ wrote 
an expos.tion of it before his glorious martyrdom 
at the stake. When the two Scottish girls, Isabel 
Allison and Marion Harvie, were hanged at Edin- 
burgh in 1681, the latter said ‘“‘Come, Isabel, let 
us sing the 23d Psalm”’ and with it they drowned 
the voice of the curate who would have exhorted 
them in another iaith. So too, John Howard as in 
the pursuit of duty he visited the loathsome 
prisons at risk of life kept saying “I fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me,” and with that Guide 
made English prisons a better place for all erring 
brethren after. One glance at the strong Good 
Shepherd, His rod for weapon, His staff for walk- 
ing, calm, loving, able, and we are comforted. 


The Host 

Again the figure changes; Jahve has been Shep- 
herd and Guide, now He is the Host who “pre- 
parest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies.” The guest is safe there. In the Oriental 
conception of hospitality the host is bound to go 
to any length to keep his guest safe from every 
peril. The Great Host is ample guarantee of safety 
to everyone who confides himself to His hos- 
pitality. What a picture too this is of life! We are 
beleagured men, to live is to be tempted, on every 
side are the enemies that would pull us down, the 
world, the flesh and the devil. But in the midst of 
them we sit secure if we have the sign of the Lord’s 
guest upon us. 


But not only is there security, there is plenty 
and abounding joy. The symbol of our religion is 
not ashes and the spirit of heaviness, but the oil 
of joy and the overflowing cup. “‘Goodness and 
mercy,’’ we might render “‘prosperity and kind- 
ness,’’ wait upon the.table. “Surely,” ak, this has 
the meaning “nothing but.” “‘Nothing but pros- 
perity and kindness shall follow me all the days of 
my life.”” The guest is not a casual, or occasional 
visitor, but one who belongs at the table of Jahveh, 
a member of the household. He is there all the days 
of his life. And the same satisfying thought is car- 
ried out in the last words, ‘“‘And I shall dwell in the 
house of the Lord for length of days.” 


Thus through the three intimate figures of 
shepherd, guide and host we have seen our Lord 
bless us in every earthly walk. Spurgeon said, 
“what the nightingale is among birds, this divine 
ode is among psalms, for it has sung sweetly in the 
ear of many a mourner in his night of weeping, 
and has bidden him hope for a morning of joy. 
I will venture to compare it also to the lark, which 
sings as it mounts, and mounts as it sings, until 
it is out of sight, and even then is not out of hear- 
ing. Note the last words of the Psalm, ‘I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever,’ these are celestial 
notes, more fitted for the eternal mansions than for 
these dwelling-places below the clouds. Oh that we 
may enter into the spirit of the Psalm as we read 
it, and then we shall experience the days of heaven 
upon earth.” 


Sermons 


The Penknife on the Word of God 


Morning, September 7, Twelfth Sunday After 
Trinity. : 

The Rev. Charles Haddon Nabers, D.D., First 
Presbyterian Church, High Point, North 
Carolina. 

“And it came to pass, that when Jehudi had read three or four 
leaves, he cut it with the penknife, and cast it into the fire that was 
on the hearth, until all the roll was consumed in the fire that was 
on the hearth.” 

Jeremiah well knew the fine art of story telling. 
With a sure and vivid touch such as an O. Henry 
might envy, the prophet sets forth in what we call 
the 36th chapter of his prophecy a fascinating tale 
that has but few superiors in any literature. 

A Vivid Tale of a Burned Book 

It is the fourth year of the king Jehoiakim, a 
weak and sinning monarch. The word of the Lord 
comes to Jeremiah, saying: “‘T'ake thee a roll of a 
book, and write therein all the words that I have 
spoken unto thee against Israel and against Judah, 
and against all the nations, from the day I spake 
unto thee, from the days of Josiah, even unto this 
day. It may be that the house of Judah will hear 
all the evil which I purpose to do unto them; that 
they may return every man from, his evil way; that 
I may forgive their iniquity and their sin.” 

Jeremiah does as he is told to do. He dictates all 
the words of Jehovah unto Baruch. When the roll 
of the book is completed, he commands Baruch 
to take it to the house of the Lord and read it in 
the presence of all the people. The order is obeyed. 
The book is read on the occasion of the fast in 
the ears of all the people. The multitude is greatly 
stirred. 

One of the hearers was Michaiah who hurriedly 
ran to the gathering of the princes, and told them 
of the judgments contained in the book. The 
princes sent for Baruch, and asked him to read 
the roll of the book unto them. Paruch read it 
before them, and they feared both one and other, 
saying: “‘We will surely tell the king of all these 
words.” But they knew the king, and cautioned 
Baruch saying, ‘‘Go, hide thee, thou and Jeremiah; 
and let no man know where ye be.” They are im- 
pressed in no mean degree. 

They told the king. The king sent Jehudi to 
fetch the roll. ‘‘And Jehudi read it in the ears of 
the king, and in the ears of all the princes which 
stood beside the king.’’ No modern language can 
be as impressive as the simple words which the 
prophet then uses in the climax of the tale; let 
him tell it while we listen back over the distant 
years: 

“Now the king sat in the winterhouse in the 
ninth month: and there was a fire on the hearth 
burning before him. 

“And it came to pass, that when Jehudi had 
read three or four leaves, he cut it with the pen- 
knife, and cast it into the fire that was on the 
hearth, until all the roll was consumer in the fire 


that was on the hearth. Yet they were not afraid, 
nor rent their garments, neither the king, nor any 
of his servants that heard all these words. Never- 
theless Elnathan and Delaiah and Gemariah had 
made intercession to the king that he would not 
burn the roll: but he would not hear them.”’ The 
king was guilty of gross indifference. 


Jehoiakim commanded his servants to take 
Baruch and Jeremiah, but they were safely hidden 
from his wrath, and they escaped. 


The word of God came again to Jeremiah, and 
the prophet took another roll, wrote thereon all 
the words contained on the first one which Jehoia- 
kim king of Judah had burned in the fire: and there 
were added besides unto them many like words. 
The curtain falls upon the stage and hides the 
characters from our view. 


What a story of life! What an ending, ‘‘there 
were added unto them many like words.” 


Many angles in this tale afford a profitable hour 
of study. Here is one: The function of divine 
revelation is to persuade men to accept divine 
truth. God presents His word in order to help the 
helpless. Not alone in the New Testament but all 
through the pages of the Cld do we find ourselves 
looking at a God of love. Cnly a few chapters pre- 
vious to this one has Jeremiah exclaimed: ‘‘The 
Lord hath appeared unto me of old saying, Yea, 
I have loved thee with an everlasting love.’’ Every 
prophet and every bit of prophecy is an attesta- 
tion of a loving God. 


Here is another intriguing angle: God never 
lacks a witness even in the most perilous of time. 
By ways and means beyond our control and often 
beyond our comprehension the message of Jehovah 
reaches the ears of the men primarily affected 
thereby. The winds and the waves, the marching 
and the countermarching of hostile troops, the 
street conversation and the palace gossip become 
agencies by which divine commandment and judg- 
ment is heralded. 

The main theme here is to study the treatment 
given to the word of God, and to such a study let 
us closely confine ourselves. 


Others With the Spirit of Jehoiakim 


Jehoiakim sitting in his winterhouse before the 
fire laz ly playing with his penknife, and burning 
the word of God sheet by sheet on the open hearth 
does not sit alone. 


Not far away from him in spirit sits Ahab, an 
earlier king in Jsrael whose silly wife Jezebel led 
him to surrender himself and his realm to the 
service of Syrian Baal. When this royal pair com- 
mitted murder to add a small vineyard to the 
possessions of the king’s house, the king finds the 
prophet of Jehovah in the garden of Naboth. Ahab 
greets Elijah with these words: “Hast thou found 
me, O mine enemy?” The word of God and the 
messenger of God is no enemy to any man; they are 
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friendly to the man, but unfriendly to all sin in 
that man’s soul. 


Even farther from truth does Jehoiakim sit than 
does the modern poet of bitterness. Arthur Hugh 
Clough, whose lines express the doubts and 
struggles which afflict so many candid minds. 
Clough muses: 

“Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 


And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


“On sunny noons upon the deck’s smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace; 
Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch below 
The foaming wake far widening as we go. 


“On stormy nights when wild northwesters rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast, 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


“Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say.” 


But it is even better to sit with Clough and muse 
on the uncertainty of the future, than to take 
one’s penknife and destroy bit by bit the message 
of the Lord to the nation over which one rules 
and for whose conduct one is directly responsible. 


Not far from Jehoiakim sits that angry, turbu- 
lent multitude in New Testament days which 
stopped the ears and shouted when the message of 
God was spoken: “‘We will have none of it.” It 
is really better to be capable of such violent pas- 
sion than to sit calmly and meditatively down in 
the midst of a group of friendly princes, and dis- 
sect and burn the divine message. 


Rather does Jehoiakim become part and parcel 
of the populace which existed in the days of Noah. 
When the chosen one of the Lord is preparing an 
ark for the safety of his group of true believers, the 
crowds had then daily sport in laughing at the 
impending judgments of Jehovah, and in ridicul- 
ing Noah for the unheard of task which he had 
undertaken — the building’ of a boat on dry land. 
But events justified the faith of Noah as events 
ever justify man in holding on to the words of God. 


When Paul reached Athens on his second mis- 
sionary journey, he preached Jesus and Him cruci- 
fied, down in the market-place with such ferver and 
zeal that the higher-ups of the classical city in- 
vited him to deliver an address before them at 
Mars Hill. Never before or since was there a more 
appropriate place in which to proclaim the Prince 
of Peace — at an eminence dedicated to the god of 
war. Paul spoke. The thing happened there which 
has always happened with the Gospel is preached. 
Some accepted, some put it off, but quite a few 
mocked, when they heard of the resurrection of 
the dead. These mockers composed the group which 
sits close beside Jehoiakim, as he uses his pen- 
knife on the Word of God. 


Modern Jehoiakims 
But closer still to this weakling on the throne of 


David are those men and women of our own 
generation who will have nothing to do with the 


church of the living God, whe tramp upon all high 
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and serious matters as though they did not exist, 
who see life only in what they shall eat, drink, 
and amuse themselves by night and by day, and 
who differ from Jehoiakim only in this — that 
while the ancient king listened to the reading of 
the judgments of Jehovah and then cut the scroll 
to pieces and warmed himself by its blaze, the 
moderns would look only to see that the book was a 
religious book, and dump it into the fire or the 
garbage can without either ceremony or reading. 
Irreligion dominates the lives of too many men 
and women. I would rather hear of some men and 
women reading the Bible and burning it up than 
to have you sit around in absolute disregard of all 
divine commandments. 


One of America’s most prominent ministers de- 
livered a great address the other day in Edin- 
burgh upon the occasion of the reunion of the two 
great Scotch churches. The keynote of that address 
was in this sentence: ‘‘The difference between the 
world of yesterday and the world of our day is 
that the world of yesterday had God at its center 
and the world of today has decided to put man 
there.’’ And the modern world has put man there! 
Not only so, but the man put there is the personal 
pronoun, first person, singular. Much of modern 
life is lived in the light of such philosophy. Natural 
therefore is it for a praying father in this city to 
say to me as I expressed the hope that his forty- 
year-old son might become a Christian: “I wish 
he would, but try as I can, I cannot see that he 
ever has any thought of God. He thinks only of 
himself, and of his own material advancement.” 
This would have been severe indictment were a 
preacher to have uttered it; with what terrific 
force it comes when a father so speaks of his own 
son! Yes, that man sits not far from here, and he 
sits with Jehoiakim. Last week when I spoke to 
him of salvation, of righteousness and of the world 
to come, the only answer was a hollow laugh which 
sounded like the laughter of a fool. 


Spiritual matters must be spiritually discerned. 
The great task of bringing to life the soul dead in 
trespasses and sin is the task of God. No man can 
understand the word of God unless the Spirit of 
the Lord reveals it unto him. A person may read 
the figures on the sundial, but no one can tell 
the time of day by that sundial unless the sun 
shines upon it. We cannot understand the full pur- 
pose of the great Book until the Spirit of God 
shines in our own souls. A man may say he can 
find God without reading the Bible or attending a 
church. That same man might swim a river without 
bothering to cross on a bridge, but would swimming 
that stream get him on the other shore any quicker 
or any safer than by crossing on the bridge? 


Our Treatment of the Divine Word 


What shall be our understanding of the Word of 
God, and how shall we treat it? 

God reveals Himself through the consciences of 
men, when these consciences are not seared by 
habitual sin; He reveals Himself through His 
providential dealings with nations and individuals; 
He reveals, Himself through the myriads of wonders, 
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in nature: ‘‘the heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth His handiwork;’ but 
to the ordinary man seeking to find a knowledge 
of the Supreme Personality, the book of God, 
known to us as the Bible, is the means closest at 
hand, and the means which has led to the suc- 
cessful culmination of many such searches. What 
does the Bible teach? 


Our Reformed fathers took their stand on the 
Bible, not as a book of biology or astronomy or 
history or anything of the kind, but as a dis- 
closure of God, and as a disclosure of God in one 
particular, that there is nothing to prevent our 
opening our solitude to Him. Here the Bible is 
infallible. Our catechism asks; ‘‘What do the 
Scriptures principally teach?” It makes answer: 
“The Scriptures principally teach what man is 
to believe concerning God and what duties God 
requires of man.” There the Holy Scriptures are an 
impregnable rock. 


If we burn the word of God in the fire, or thrust 
it aside indifferently unread, or read it carelessly, 
we are the losers. Certain fine things would dis- 
appear from our lives. 


We would lose a really noble view of life. No- 
where else can we find so high and exalted concept 
of the meaning and possibilities of human life. 
should mankind cease thinking of man as a 
child of God, and think of him as the accidental 
product of physical forces, the whole idea as to the 

purpose and meaning of life would change. It 
- would not change for the better. 


The man who acts like Jehoiakim not only 
loses a noble view of life, but he loses at the same 
_ time a noble view of himself. When we know that 
we are accountable to God for our actions, life 
takes on a new seriousness. Katherine Mansfield, 
,the author of some of the finest short stories of our 
- time, wrote to her husband during her last illness: 
“T have been looking over my stories today, and 
there is not one of them that I would show to God.” 
To do something worthy of showing to God — 
that is one of the highest motives that inspires men 
to fine living. That motive is gone when the Bible 
is disregarded. 


The man who neglects the Word of God will 
have a meaner view of other men. They no longer 
think of them as brothers, children of a great 
Father, and the greatest incentive to sympathy, 

service and justice disappears. The men who talk 
the meanest about their fellows to me are the men 

who know neither God nor His Bible with an in- 
telligent heart. 


Our Duty as Witnesses to the Word 


But no neglect, no forgetting, no burning of the 
word of God will interfere with its divine truth. 
Jehoiakim did not remove the penalty for the 
evil in his nation by throwing the words of divine 

_ judgment into his open fire. The servant of the 
Lord was asked to write them over again, and to 
them were added many like words — and every 
production was fulfilled, The captivity came upon 
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the land. Sin brought its punishment. In the fol- 
lowing chapter, the enemies of the truth with 
Irijah as spokesman said to Jeremiah: “Thou hast 
fallen away to the Chaldeans,” but Jeremiah 
was friend to Judah in seeking to warn the nation 
of impending doom. So is every man who seeks 
to warn a sinner of the evil of his way — a friend 
and not an enemy. 


Jeremiah and his little group apparently stood 
alone in the midst of a nation which threw religion 
in the discard. They looked lonesome; they were 
lonesome. But with that group stood a divine 
Person who warmed their hearts and gave courage 
to their souls. That little group held aloft the 
torch of true religion in the midst of a dark and 
gloomy age. They bore the torch by which all 
later generations walked through faith. They bore 
witness to the vitality of a life that is laid close 
beside the promises of God. 


Religion will never be popular with the Jehoia- 
kims of the world. It interferes with their sports, 
their ease, and their habits of thinking and their 
methods of daily conduct. They will keep on cut- 
ting it into small bits and throwing it aside. But 
you and I can be members of such a group as that 
to which Jeremiah belonged. In that group there 
are some chosen folks to do a chosen work. The 
choosing is done by God Himself. The work is 
the greatest that an individual living on the earth 
is capable of doing —it is bringing men to know 
God face to face, and to inspire them to predicate 
their lives upon the basis of a living, loving Personal 
God who reveals Himself through Jesus Christ. 
The members of this group will never be popular. 
Jesus said to the charter members of the first 
group: “‘Ye are not of the world. Therefore the 
world hateth you. If ye were of the world, the 
world would love its own.”’ 


Let the group function for righteousness in the 
midst of an indifferent world. Let its membership 
include your name and mine. Let its activities 
embrace our witnessing to the vital power of a 
spiritual religion in our own lives. And to what 
shall we witness? 


Witness to the fact of God in such a way that 
this fact may be a factor in the life of men who 
know us and prevent them from living without God 
in the world. 


Witness to the character of God as set forth in 
the life, teaching and death of Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Master. 


Witness to the kingdom of God as described by 
Jesus Christ in the Gospels. The kingdom of God 
is in a very real way the Gospel which Jesus 
brought unto men. 


Witness to the threefold call which comes to 
human hearts from Jesus — the call to believe in 
the kingdom of God, the call to repentance since 
we have not lived on the lines laid down in the 
Kingdom of God, and the call to dedication toa 
and service for the Kingdom of God, 
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Witness to the promise of divine power which 
comes from Christ to all who seek to live the life 
of righteousness and peace advocated by the New 

‘Testament Scriptures. 
This is life in reality, in power, in influence and 
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in kinship with a higher world and with the better 
elements in this world. It is an incalculable dis- 
tance from the weak king who knew nothing of 
God, and sought in vain to evade the penalties 
which accrue to those who are false leaders. 


Going to School 

Evening, September 7, Twelfth Sunday After 
Trinity. 

The Rey. William R. Glen, Baltimore, Maryland. 


“So teach us to number our days, 
That we may get us a heart of wisdom"’— Psalm 90:12. 

We have come to the time of the year when the 
boys and girls are getting back to school. The 
vacation season is ending, schools and colleges are 
reopening their doors, the young of our households 
are returning to their books and studies. Some 
little tots, of course, are finding their way to the 
schoolroom for the first time. 


Returning to school after vacation, going to 
school for the first time, are events of some im- 
portance in the lives of our boys and girls. It means 
a great deal to a mother when she sees her little 
six-year-old starting off to school, and realizes 
that she is relinquishing the little one to the 
care and guidance of others, as she has not done 
before. Also, it means a great deal to mothers, and 
to fathers as well, when they see larger sons and 
daughters leaving home for college and university. 


Education becomes increasingly general, popular 
and necessary. The boys and girls and young 
people of today have many advantages and oppor- 
tunities in an educational and a cultural way that 
their parents did not enjoy. Municipalities and 
states are spending large sums of money every 
year on public education, in order that the young 
may enjoy these advantages and opportunities, 
and may prepare themselves to live happy, useful, 
and successful lives. We ought to be very grateful 
for our schools and colleges, and especially for our 
fine system of public schools. 

It is probably that the reopening of another 
school-year sends some of our older minds back 
over the years to the days when we were boys and 
girls in the schoolrooms. We recall, “School days, 
school days, dear old golden-rule days, reading 
and writing and ’rithmatic, taught to the tune of a 
hickory stick.’’ Our school days in spite of the 
hickory stick, or whatever kind of stick or discipline 
that the teacher may have used, hold many 
pleasant and profitable memories for the majority 
of us. We remember with affection and gratitude 
teachers of whom we were especially fond, school- 
mates of the long ago, and the happy times that we 
spent together. 

But the beginning of a new school-year sends my 
thoughts in another direction, in the direction of 
the remembrance that life itself is a school. 


Life is a school in which all of us are pupils. Life 
is a school in which all of us have our lessons to 
learn. Life is a school in which daily tasks are as- 


signed to us. Life is a school in which there are 
rules and regulations to be followed, authority and 
discipline to be encountered. Life is a school in 
which, as in the school-room itself, there are to be 
found pleasant associations and happy times, also 
disappointments and failures. 


Our schools-days have a beginning, likewise an 
ending. So it is in the great school of life. The day 
comes when earth’s lessons are all over, when 
earth’s tasks are all done, when earth’s ties are all 
broken, when earth’s pleasures are all gone, when 
earth’s pains are all ended; and we pass, graduate 
as it were, from the school of life here to the school 
of life yonder. 


In the school of life Christ should be our teacher. 
He, himself says, “Come . . . and learn of me.” 
I say again that as you look back to your school 
days you recall certain teachers of whom you were 
especially fond, who were at pains to help and to 
counsel you in every way. Many of us are wiser 
and better men and women today because of the 
kindness, patience, interest, and helpfulness of 
these teachers of our childhood and youth. We ap- 
preciate them now as we did not then. 


But there is no teacher like the Master, none so 
wise, so kind, so patient, so understanding, so 
loving, and so true. What a privilege it is that we 
may come to him with all the questions that per- 
plex and trouble us, with all the tasks that try our 
strength, with all the pains and sorrows that 
burden us, and sit at his feet and learn of him. 


In the school of life the Bible should be our 
text-book. It is the book that we should read, 
study, meditate upon, and follow. Just recently 
one of our great literary men has said, ““The Bible 
is by far our best Text-book.”’ Even as there is no 
teacher like the Master, so there is no book like 
the Bible. We are told, “Read it to be wise 
believe it to be safe, practice it to be holy.”’ The 
person who makes it his habit to read the Bible, 
who cherishes its promises, and follows its precepts, 
will not fail to make progress in the school of life 
and to graduate with honor. 


In the school of life the lessons we need to learn 
are: humility, sincerity, kindness, patience, cheer- 
fulness, courage, forebearance, longsuffering and 
love, for these are the fruits of the Spirit, and the 
lessons we learn in the school of Christ, and from 
the pages of the Word. 

I was reading from Stanley Jones the other day, 
and he was pointing out that the sins many of us 
Christians need to guard against are not gross sins 
of the flesh but sins of the disposition. We are 
proud, unkind, impatient, insincere, self-seeking, 
unforgiving. All of these need to be unlearned, and 
their opposites need to be learned. 
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Certainly we do not err in concluding that the 
school of life here is a preparation for the school of 
life yonder. Truly life has its own meanings, its 
own satisfactions and rewards; but somehow or 
other life loses some of its meanings, and the varied 
recompences and disappointments of this life are 
difficult, yea impossible, to understand, save in 
the thought of another and a higher school of life 
beyond death and the grave. 


Kipling expresses the thought in a beautiful way 
in his L’Envoi: 
When earth's last picture is painted, and the tubes are twisted 
and dried. 


When the oldest colors have faded, and the youngest critic 
has died, 


The Sanctity of Speech 


Morning, September 14, Thirteenth Sunday After 
Trinity. 

The Rev. Charles Haddon Nabers, D.D., First 
Presbyterian Church, High Point, North 
Carolina. 


i The Third Commandment: ‘‘Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will nat hold him guilt- 
less that taketh His name in vain.— Exodus 20:7. 

The commandment which emphasizes the sancti- 
ty of God is followed by one which declares the 
sanctity of worship. In turn, the edict calling for 
a holy worship is immediately followed by one 
which demands that our speech be sacred. The 
third commandment reads: “Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh His name 

in vain.” 

No doubt the immediate occasion for this par- 

- ticular commandment lay in the necessity for safe- 
guarding oaths. All human society rests upon 
mutual confidence, and confidence depends upon 

{truthfulness. The word of a man in an oath must 

- be a sacred thing. Therefore we have this third 
commandment: “‘Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will not 
hold him guiltless that taketh His name in vain.” 


To these words of Sinai, the Master of life added 

a fine and venturesome word. Unto the men of 

His day He said in substance: ‘‘A man ought to 

- be so truthful in ordinary conversation as to make 

an oath unnecessary. When a man speaks truth 

day after day, it is not necessary for him to call 

- upon God to verify the accuracy of his statements 

upon special occasion.’”’ Such a word lifts society 

upon a high and holy plane when mutual trust 

and unquestioning confidence come to full fruition. 

- Surely all of this is involved in the Christian doc- 

trine of the sanctity of speech. Let no man debauch 

the name of his God for an unholy purpose. Let 

the name of Jesus be linked forever with matters 
serious and glorious. 


“Precious Name, Oh how sweet, 2 
Hope of Earth and Joy of Heaven. 


Profanity in Speech 
The third commandment is violated first by 
those whose speech is profane in the ordinary 
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We shall rest, and faith we shall need it — lie down for an aeon 


or two, 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall set us to work 
anew. 


And those that were good shall be happy: they shall sit in a 
golden chair; 
They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of 
comets’ hair; 
They shall find real saints to draw from — Magdalene, Peter 
and Paul; 
They shall work for an age at a sitting and never be tired at 
all. 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall 
ame; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for 


ame; 
But each for the joy of working, and each in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as 
They Are! 


meaning of the word. What is profanity? Profanity 
is the irreverent, passionate or flippant use of that 
which is serious and sacred. Profanity is the taking 
of holy ideas to express unholy tendencies. In the 
Larger Catechism prepared by the Westminster 
divines, such phrases are used in the discussion of 
the things forbidden in this: commandment as 
“sinful cursing, profane jests, reviling the truth of 
God, wickedly mentioning divine titles, attributes, 
ordinance or works.” 


We live in an age much given to profanity. It is 
constantly heard in our street and drawing room 
conversation. It fills the pages of the latest best- 
selling books. It is the dominant characteristic of 
many of the popular dramas of the last decade. 
Profane language violates the sanctity of speech. 


Just why do people become profane in speech? 
At least four reasons have been suggested, and in 
each is much of explanation. First of all, it is 
caused by our associations. Chameleons take color 
from their environment, and men have their con- 
versation colored by the men and women with 
whom they ordinarily talk. For many people the 
cure for profanity is a new group of daily intimates. 
Much, however, of the profanity with which we 
are familiar is caused not alone by association, but 
with association coupled with thoughtlessness. We 
do not think, therefore, our speech becomes pro- 
fane. There is a further reason for some profanity; 
it is the belief in the mind of some people that 
swearing adds emphasis to conversation. In his 
younger days John Bunyan said: “I knew not how 
to speak unless I put an oath before and another 
behind, to make my words have authority.” 
Thomas Carlyle said of his father: “In anger he 
had no need for oaths. His words were like sharp 
arrows which smote into the very heart.” As a 
matter of fact, the use of profanity weakens speech. 
Still another cause of profane speech is that it is 
the result of an explosion of the pent up emotions 
within the heart. A person becomes violently 
angry; he is heated within; and to relieve himself 
of his emotions, he begins to curse and swear. 


Not a single advantage accrues to the man who 
violates the sanctity of speech in the use of pro- 
fanity, but on the other hand he becomes a suf- 
ferer in the finer realms of life. He is obliged to pay 
a price in intellect. Profanity breeds laziness. It is 
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a sure sign of ignorance, a confession that the 
speaker has no knowledge of good English and that 
his vocabulary is insufficient to express his mean- 
ing. Profane speech ruins clear thinking, for an 
impoverished vocabulary usually points to im- 
poverished thought. Lord Byron said of a friend: 
“He knew not what to say, so he swore.” That 
friend has many successors. Another literary man 
summed up the character of an associate in this 
sentence: “He got into the habit of using bad 
words for the want of something to say.’”’ The user 
of profanity pays a heavy price in his emotional 
life. Profane words spoken in anger often lead to 
a man’s losing control of his higher nature. He lets 
anger run riot to ruin his self-control. Not only so, 
but he pays a stiff price in his social life. In spite 
of the fact that we live in a profane time, when 
many men are frequently taking the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain, yet the fact remains that 
great bodies of men and women are repulsed by 
the use of profanity, and refuse to accept upon 
terms of intimacy those who are guilty of such a 
habit. Therefore the failure to observe sanctity of 
speech cuts men off from many worthwhile friend- 
ships, and shuts many doors in every city in their 
faces. It spells contamination of all that is highest 
and best in social life. Yet another item to enter 
upon the debit side of the account is the moral and 
spiritual loss. Profanity opens the sluice gates to a 
host of allied sins. Of vulgarity, drunkkenness and 
sex vice, you may not be guilty, but temptations 
come most frequently to men whose voices are 
heard raised in profane speech. It puts you in the 
wrong crowd, and lays upon you the suspicion of 
guilt for other evils. It brings contamination to the 
soul to drag into the filth the name of the Lord of 
life and love. 


“Precious Name, Oh How Sweet, 
Hope of Earth and Joy of Heaven.” 


Profanity in Attitudes 

All profanity does not consist of cursing. There 
is a violation of the sanctity of speech commanded 
by this edict even by those men and women who 
dare not use the common words of cursing. The 
sanctity of speech is violated by the very attitudes 
of some believers towards things which should hold 
paramount importance in their lives. 


Such a violation of the sanctity of speech occurs 
when preachers are led to jesting. There may be a 
place for humor in the church, but never a place 
for jesting about matters holy and reverent. Humor 
is a great gift of God, a precious grace, a sense of 
the fitness of things and an amused perception of 
the incongruity which results when that fitness is 
lacking. Like every other grace humor has its coun- 
terfeits, one of which is sarcasm. Sarcasm is not 
humor, but a perversion thereof, nothing else 
than the humor of an unhumorous man. A man 
of God never sneers. No Christian speaks with 
sarcasm of the things which pertain to the Lord. 
It is a violation of the sanctity of speech. The 
other base counterfeit of humor of which believers 
are sometimes guilty is buffoonery. The buffoon 
is a fool. Dean Swift once remarked: “I never yet 
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knew a wag who was not a dunce.”’ A Christian 
will never jest with holy matters. If he does so, he 
takes the name of the Lord his God in vain. 


The sanctity of speech is violated by our atti- 
tudes when we lower our concept of holy matters 
to the plane of commerce and business. To be sure, 
all matters should be held sacred, but the things 
which refer to God’s work, and the matters which 
are peculiarly those of the Christ should be placed 
upon the high mountains of thought and speech. 
When we do not do so in our thinking, we forget 
to do so in our speaking; when we forget to do 
so in our speaking, we fail to do so in our living, 
and the whole program of the Christian church 
suffers an irreparable loss. Speaking before the 
1929 meeting of the union of the Congregational 
Churches, Stanley High, the editor of the Christian 
Herald, said: ““The emptying treasuries of many 
mission boards are tragic testimony that men and 
women who might be enlisted in a world enter- 
prise that was dynamically religious will simply 
not give their money to one that seems to them to 
constitute chiefly an ecclesiastical rival of state 
and privately supported charities. The dying mis- 
sionary zeal of the church will not be revived with- 
out a revolution as fundamental as that which led 
the churches in the first to dare to proclaim their 
Gospel to the ends of the world.” And Stanley 
High is right, supremely right. Profanity in atti- 
tudes towards God’s work on earth is robbing the 
church of hold upon the hearts of men who under 
other circumstances are ready for martyrdom. 


The sanctity of speech is violated often by the 
attitudes of religious leaders. The great Joseph 
Parker of City Temple, London, in the tremendous 
earnestness of his soul one Sunday morning before 
a crowded congregation, in which all London was 
represented, including members of Parliament, de- 
nounced the Turk in such strong language that he 
seemed to curse him from the pulpit. Probably 
nine-tenths of those who heard him were so carried 
away with his eloquence that they too felt as he 
did. But, it was not right, it was not wise, and this 
great man the next Sunday morning, as he leaned 
over his pulpit, said: ““My dear people, I did wrong 
last Sunday. I was carried away by the intensity 
of my feeling. No man can condemn but God, and 
I have no right to use such words against my 
brother-man. I have asked God’s forgiveness and I 
ask yours.’”’ Many of that great congregation as 
they went home that day poured out their hearts 
before God and asked His forgiveness for their 
sins of commission and omission. 


Dr. Charles Haddon Spurgeon, one day in a 
moment of anger resenting some things which 
had been repeated to him, uttered unkind words 
against Dr. Parker. The papers came out suggest- 
ing Dr. Parker’s righteous reply on the next Sun- 
day, but there was none. Not a word was said. Ap- 
parently self-effacement was there. The following 
Sunday Dr. Spurgeon was to take his offering for 
his great orphanages. His congregation did not 
begin to represent the great wealth of the City 
Temple. But Spurgeon was taken ill on Saturday, 
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and one of his assistants made the appeal for the 
orphans. Just before service some one told Parker 
of Spurgeon’s illness. On Sunday morning he arose 
in his pulpit, and without a single word to defend 
himself, said to his congregation: ‘‘My dear people, 
Dr. Spurgeon is sick this morning. He has 
thousands of pounds to raise for his orphanages. 
He cannot present his appeal himself. There is not 
a nobler work in all London than this work; I want 
you to give the offering this morning to him, and 
I want every one of you to give liberally.’”’ The of- 
fering was large, but the deed was larger. Later 
from the pulpit of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
Spurgeon said that Jesus Christ became more real 
to him from that day. It was the holding aloft of 
the name of the Master of love and life, 

“Precious Name, Oh How Sweet, 

Hope of Earth and Joy of Heaven.” 
Profanity in Neglect 

No negative interpretation of any command- 
ment on the two tables of the law is complete. We 
do not keep this third commandment simply by 
watching our lips to prevent the escape of a profane 
phrase, nor by setting a guard over any unholy at- 
titude towards the things of God. Today the 
ancient commandment might well be phrased, 
“Thou shalt take the name of the Lord thy God, 
for the Lord will not hold him guiltless who fails 
to take the divine name.” The ancient Hebrews 
spoke the name of God too frequently; we today 
speak the name too infrequently. The Orient em- 
phasizes religion; the Occident emphasizes the 
physical universe and material wealth. Ours to- 
day is a singularly tongue-tied faith. Of course 
faith without proper reticence is shallow and 
cheap, but love and affection demand expression. 
When a man’s faith has no means of expression, it 
cannot live. An unuttered faith is in grave danger 
of suffocation. Our crying need today is not to 
' refrain from taking the name of the Lord in vain, 
but to be sure that we take that Holy Name into 
our lives at enough salient places. 

The passion with many people today is for an 
anonymous Christianity. Thousands of Protes- 
tants today are interested in good causes that are 
not labelled Christian. For the maintenance of 
social settlements, for fresh air camps, for the 
alleviation of the condition of the down-and- 
outers, for the throwing of health safeguards about 
the city slums, and for the putting of safety de- 
vices within the industrial communities — many 
people are spending their time and energies, but 
at the same times they are without zest for the 
task which involves direct speech in the name of 
religion. We are busy with the by-products of our 
faith, and leave alone the Lord who inspires to all 


Holy, Holy, Holy 


Evening, September 14, Thirteenth Sunday After 
Trinity. 


' The Rev. Herbert L. Maahs, Lovelock, Nevada. 


“Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of hosts."’"— Isaiah 6:3. 
In his interesting book ‘‘Christ at the Round 
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good undertakings. The danger is great lest an 
unnamed God becomes a forgotten God. Any work 
that is undertaken for or inspired by religious 
motives loses its power and its appeal when men 
cease to connect it openly with God. “‘Thou shalt 
take the name of the Lord thy God.” 

There are time-honored methods of taking God’s 
name today which all believers will do well to 
remember. Many of them are old-fashioned, but 
they have lived and thrived through countless 
generations because multitudes of believers in 
every age have found in them help for their souls 
and happiness for their years. 

One of the ways by which we can keep the 
sanctity of the name of God is by meeting publicly 
with other believers on the Sabbath, acknowledg- 
ing ourselves to be the children of Christ, grateful 
for the Father’s care, dependent upon His love, and 
ready to receive His message. Say all that you can 
say as to the relative unimportance of church 
attendance — the pity is that there is so much 
ground to talk of unprofitableness in many services 
— yet one rarely finds vigorous, earnest and de- 
voted followers of our Lord who do not attend 
regularly. 

Another method by which we can keep sacred 
the name of our Lord is by giving our religion a 
larger place in our family life. Christianity is in 
great measure a family religion. The words of our 
faith — father, love — are family words. Where 
is vital religion to begin if not in the home? Surely 
daily family worship — the family group gathered 
for a prayer to the Master — is not an immodest 
way of parading our faith. Name the name of God 
in gratitude every time that you sit before a table 
for a meal. The asking of the blessing is omitted 
some places by folks which think themselves smart; 
the smartness is a testimony to their shallowness. 
To be sure there is no more reason for thanking 
God at meal time than there is for thanking Him 
every time that we dress, or bathe, or take a glass 
of water, but the custom of the blessing at the 
table is a time honored custom, a recognized way 
of taking the divine name. It is commended to us 
by the example of Jesus Himself, and by the testi- 
mony of nineteen centuries of Christian history. 

Another manner to maintain the sanctity of the 
divine name is by taking God to other men. It is 
a challenge to evangelism, to let the world know 
that we love Jesus and glorify His name rather 
than take it in vain. Write the name of the Lord 
upon thy doorposts, upon thy forehead, and to 
thy household, to this city, to this nation, and unto 
the farthest lands of the world, take the name of 
the Lord thy God. 


“Precious Name, Oh How Sweet, 
Hope of Earth and Joy of Heaven.” 


Table,’’ E. Stanley Jones alludes to an experience 
of a writer in the Atlantic Monthly. The writer 
relates that he dreamed a friend addressed an 
unusual crowd from a little knoll. In the course of 
the address he was unable to utter a certain word. 
The curious audience knowing the word, also 
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tried to speak it, but could not. This word was 
“God.” “They who can speak that word “God’ from 
experience hold the future. The church must say 
- it or perish. And we can say it if we know Christ.” 


The doctrine of God takes precedence in theo- 
logical systems. It is not without reason that the 
Confession written by eminent divines four hun- 
dred years ago and read before that memorable 
Council at Augsburg, places the doctrine of God 
first among its articles. That is not all! — It em- 
phasizes a faith pillowed in the Triwne God. True, 
Scriptures fail to use the terms “Triune” or 
“Trinity;” but, accord ng to Matt. 28, 19, we are 
justified in using the abbreviated term. Christ 
himself specifically presents the true God as con- 
sisting of ‘‘Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’ three 
persons in one. 


This Triune God presents himself as not cn'y 
almighty, omnipotent, omniscient, faithiul, just, 
but also as the Holy Cne. He is holy! This pre- 
eminent attribute of the Almighty was the 
dominant note of Cld Testament writers, among 
whom was Isaiah, the prophet of prophets in the 
old dispensation. His testimony was prompted by 
experience. 


“ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord cf hosts!’ Thus sang 
the angel in the temple, as visioned by the prophet. 
Centuries before, Moses and Miriam, after their 
countrymen’s miraculous delivery from the Egyp- 
tians, were inspired to sing: “‘Who is like unto 
Thee, O Lord among the mighty ones? Who is 
like Thee, glorious in holiness?” (Ex. 15, 11.) To 
this day, wherever Christians are assembled, the 
holiness and power of the Triune God is exalted, 
and His name glorified. 4 


God is holy! This revealed fact emphasizes that 
His ways are perfect; they are right. He is absolute 
holiness personified. It is His eternal nature. ‘‘From 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God.’ No 
wonder, according to Isaiah, the seraphim covered 
his face when uttering this trisagion. 


His will is holy! That will is not like man-made 
enactments which apply, in the main, only to 
various peoples of peculiar climes. His law is uni- 
versal and consists of principles which may be 
universally applied. Wherever it has been applied 
it has brought divine blessings with it. 


Humanity by nature hesitates to love that law; 
yet, it is significant that men everywhere feel that 
they ought to be better than they are, more like 
God, though they may say the contrary. For our 
benefit the Holy One has revealed His perfect will 
in the Scriptures. As the astronomer does not only 
enjoy the light and heat of the sun but studies it, 
similarly, we, as Christians, not only enjoy but 
also learn what God’s holiness is. 


Society may say ‘‘you ought to do so or so,” but 
man cannot resign from the Divine will by only 
resorting to general assent to the grip of conscience. 
God says more than ‘“‘you ought.” He thunders: 
“Ye shall be holy; for I am holy!” (Lev. 11, 44.) 
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Human character is not measured by order of 
society but by that divine holy God. 


A unique telescope is being constructed for an 
observatory on Mt. Wilson, in southern California. 
Its lense will be larger than any made heretofore 
and will carry the eye of man farther into the 
celestial spaces than any other. No doubt, the 
makers were not instructed to build a perfect in- 
strument, but a larger and better one. But God 
does not command, ‘‘be as good or better than the 
next person.’”’ His standard, demanded, is ‘“Be ye 
holy!” 


Furthermore, as the astronomer, while studying 
the sun, does not fail to enjoy its radiant effects, 
similarly God’s supreme holiness is there for our 
delight. e 


The essential nature of holiness is separation 
from evil. The Holy One desires that men be holy, 
be separated from evil. In making men holy, He 
may not pour it out, so to speak, over believers, but 
gives them the power to become so. Let us not 
ignore it, rather, make use of that power. 


Will we, however, not be dazzled in contemplat- 
ing the holiness of God, as the angels were who 
covered their countenance? Indeed, it is like look- 
ing into the bright blinding summer sun. There 
is a way! The Lord offers us a milder, yet a definite 
course. Now we can see God through his holy Son, 
Jesus Christ. Christ came to the floor of earth and 
dwelt with us. Yet, He is our great God himself. 
After His bitter, innocent suffering, death, and 
resurrection, He proved himself to be the true 
God-man. Now He is our pattern in holiness. 
He was in the world, but showed and taught us not 
to be of the world. He mingled with men, but at 
all times showed us how to walk holy in God’s 
sight. He is our pattern in humility, self-sacrifice, 
and in worship of the Holy Father. We may have 
time to toil, time for social affairs, yet there will 
always be time for regular communion with God. 


Jesus gives us the power unto holiness through 
the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, who regenerates 
and sanctifies. We fail to be able to explain just 
how. There is, however, much that we cannot ex- 
plain (lungs and air, sprouting seed, planets keep- 
ing course, etc.). We see the power and effect; the 
indwelling unto holiness is known “by its fruits.” 
“By their fruits ye shall know them,” said the 
Master. But, only to know that bread is an article 
of food will not satisfy hunger! 


The operation of the Spirit prompts spiritual 
activity. Dare we ignore this? Dare we willfully 
refuse the effects of the Spirit’s work? Will we 
grieve this agent of Christ, who works diligently 
in us by Word and Sacrament to bring us closer to 
Christ — to God? ‘‘Quench not the Spirit!”” Permit 
Him to work in the heart. Give Him all the oppor- 
tunities you can possibly afford; and there will be 
holy living. It comes automatically. You note then 
that holiness is more than “religious sentimental- 
ity;” it is more than ideals; it is more than mere 
admiration; it is sanctity. Christ IN us is the key- 
note of this Trinity season. 
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The Holy Spirit teaches us of Him “‘who gave 
‘himself for our sins, that he might deliver us from 
| ‘this present evil world” (Gal. 1, 4.). Worldliness is 
“concerned with temporal pleasures and riches; 
tholiness with the eternal, abiding, heavenly riches; 
fit makes life rich and points to joys of the life to 
“come. 

We affirm in worship and prayer that we love 
God. If we truly love Him, we will prove it to Him 
sand fellowmen. Today, we need not a better 
ireligion, but holy men and women, that is, such as 
jpermit ‘‘the earnest of the Spirit’’ take greater ef- 
‘fect. Consecration to Christ is ‘‘costly’” loyalty to 
‘Him and service toward men. But that service 


The Sanctity of Authority 


Morning, September 21, Fourteenth Sunday After 
Trinity. 

~The Rev. Charles Haddon Nabers, D.D., First 
Presbyterian Church, High Point, North 
Carolina. 


The Fifth Commandment: “‘ Honor thy father and thy mother: 
‘that thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
_ giveth thee.” Bx. 20:12. 

The fifth commandment is the first command- 
ment upon the second table of the law. The first 
table deals with the duties which men owe to God; 
the second deals with the duties which men owe to 

each other. 

It deals with the pertinent question of authority, 
the word which is a shibboleth upon the lips of 
religious leaders today. There can be no authority 
in the nation or between the nations, unless there 

_is authority in the home. Authority begins in the 

home, for in the home do men and women have 
their first relationships in life. Not only so, but the 

transition from divine to human relationships be- 
gins properly with a consideration of home rela- 
tionships. 

In Goethe’s great drama, Faust, at the very 

moment of his death, was filled with a great 
anxiety, which at the same time he was laboring 
to avert. He saw a church and a home in danger 

- of being destroyed by the rising of the sea, and he 

died considering how he might save that church 


- and that home for humanity. The rising sea was a 


j symbol of the rise of criticism and materialism; a 
~ symbol of the outbreak of a new wealth of thought 
in the midst of which the church and the home, 
- twin institutions of faith and of the religious soul, 
were likely to be overwhelmed. Goethe foresaw 
that any force which threatened religion would 
lay waste the home, and any devastation in the 
region of religion will always be accompanied by 
the shaking of the foundations of domestic piety. 
- When home authority decays, all authority decays. 
There is a vital connections between the duties 
we owe to God and the duties we owe to the mem- 
bers of our home. 


_ Five Introductory Aspects of This Commandment 


There are at least five angles from which every 


student will view the message of the fifth com- 


~ mandment before engaging in any comprehensive 
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comes natural only to a consecrated and self- 
sacrificing Christian. In consonance with this 
truth, you will agree that Luther put it best in the 
words: ‘‘As the tree does not require command to 
bring forth fruit, even so the believer without 
compulsion, spontaneously, does good works.” 

Christians, holy men and women, are needed in 
all departments of life; they are needed every day 
of the week (as the early Christians); they are 
needed on Sunday. We can be holy only through 
constant and regular communion with our Father 
in heaven, alone through the grace of Jesus Christ 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost. “Shall we 
neglect so great a salvation?” 


analysis of its primary message. There are these 
matters which lie, as it were, upon the very surface. 


It comes to men as a command. About the words 
of the fifth commandment is the majesty of divine 
law. In its phrases we hear the ring of Mount 
Sinai. In any study of it we celebrate Father’s Day 
and Mother’s Day rolled into one, in obedience to 
an order issued to the people of God more than 
three thousand years ago. It is no mere human 
proposition. God Himself speaks in this edict. 
When God speaks, He is to be obeyed. 


Not only is it a command, but it is a personal 
command. In the few words which make up the 
sentence of which it is composed, there are five 
second-person pronouns. It is Thy Father and 
Thy Mother. It is a direct personal message to 
the men and women who read and hear. Every- 
body likes the boy and girl who never forgets the 
ties which bind them to the old home. One of the 
fine things about William Lyons Phelps was in- 
dicated in his recent department in Scribners’ 
when he writes: ““When I was a boy, we had family 
prayers both morning and evening. In addition 
to the Bible and my father’s prayer at night, the 
whole family sang a hymn.” 

With this fifth commandment there is an at- 
tached promise: “That thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
It is the only portion of the decalogue offering a 
reward to those who obey it. The promise, how- 
ever, is not a bribe. It is a statement of the ex- 
perience of men. Those who walk faithfully in the 
light of this edict do enjoy an extension of days. 
That sort of life is both naturally and supernatural- 
ly blessed. 

Another angle from which to view this command 
is to remember that it links father and mother to- 
gether. They stand on the same level. In Egypt 
sometimes the fellaheen plough their fields with 
a woman and a donkey. In some parts of the East 
travelers declare that it is yet possible to trade a 
donkey for a woman. The fifth commandment puts 
father and mother side by side. It is the glory of 
oui faith. Woman is crowned queen in the home. 

A final preliminary consideration is to observe 
that while the fifth commandment is of course ad- 
dressed to children, it has to do with every human 
relationship. This edict, according to the West- 
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minster divine, requires the preserving the honor 
and performing the duties, belonging to every one 
in their several places and relations, as superiors, 
inferiors, or equals. It forbids the neglecting of, 
‘or doing anything against, the honor and duty 
which belongs to every one in their several places 
and relations. 

The Message to the Son and Daughtei 

The fifth command in its emphasis on the sancti- 
ty of authority has a primary message to every 
loyal son and every loving daughter. 

Before I attempt to indicate its meaning, let 
me make it very clear that I do not regard the 
present age as the only age in which the sanctity 
of authority is violated, and the present genera- 
tion as the only generation which has wandered 
far from truth and morality. 

Cannot I find a paragraph containing these words 
in the papers, and do not they describe our situa- 
tion? 

“The most prevalent kinds of plays in theaters 
at the present time present spectacles and deal 
openly with situations which no person would have 
dared to mention in general society forty years 
ago, and attendance on such plays would have 
excluded any person from respectable company at 
that time. The current representations of nude 
men and women in the daily journals and the 
illustrated magazines would have excluded such 
periodicals from all respectable families two 
decades ago; and the subjects of many novels of 
the present day would at that time have limited 
their circulation to those who read them by stealth. 
Most conspicuous, however, is the attitude of 
society today toward those who have been divorced 
because guilty of immorality. Such persons forty 
and fifty years ago lost at once and irrevocably 
their standing in society, while today they con- 
tinue in social relationships, hardly changed by 
their personal impurity which has been proved in 
court.” 

But I am amazed to find that the paragraph 
comes from The Watchman, a religious magazine 
published in Boston, and the date is August 15, 
1908! Over twenty-one years ago, the generation 
of our fathers and mothers. 

All of us are familiar with the denunciation of 
youth for its impertinence in the famous sermon 
by Wesley many generations ago. Not only so, 
but in a great First Presbyterian Church whose 
history and location are not unfamiliar to any of 
us the session dissolved the young people’s meet- 
ings about thirty-five years ago because the young 
people raised so much disturbance and disorder 
that the elders believed the cause of religion was 
being injured instead of being advanced. 

Parental prestige is on the decline. Youth is 
forgetful; but this has always been true. On a 
cuneiform fragment from one of the lowest strata 
of the ruins of Babylon appears the comment: 
‘Alas! Alas! Times are not what they were.” 

In 1854, approximately 14,000 boys served time 
in the prisons of England and Wales. Of these sixty 
per cent were between the ages of 14 and 17, 
forty-six per cent had been convicted more than 
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once, and eighteen per cent had been convicted 
four times or more. Bishop Herbert Shipman, of 
New York, recently said in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine that the youngsters born in the 
present generation are about the same as those in 
all preceding generations, but he continues, “they 
have been catapulted into conditions vastly and 
tragically different without the example that the 
older generation had at their inception.’” Comment- 
ing up this address, the New York Sun says edi- 
torially, ‘‘The facts of history are with Bishop 
Shipmen.” Jacob tricked Isaac. In turn Jacob 
was tricked by his children. Turn over a page or 
two in the Old Testament, and Elisha is laughed 
at by the young people of his day. But even so, the 
words of the fifth commandment are clear and 
unequivocal in their message for the young people 
of every age on the great matter of authority in 
the home. 
The word, Honor, carries along with it three 
kindred words — Respect, Obey, and Love. 
Genuine honor implies genuine respect. Perhaps 
the Chinese go too far in their respect for age, but 
certainly the western world fails to go the proper 
distance. Respect for father and mother will for- 
ever destroy the attitude of some boys and girls 
in being ashamed of their parents. No boy or girl 
who speaks slightingly of father and mother is to 
be trusted in any of the higher loyal ties of life. 
That boy or girl lacks appreciation for kindness and 
love too great to be estimated. Once a very dis- 
tinguished man was introduced to a great gather- 
ing as a self-made man. This introduction threw 
him into a brown study, and afterwards he was 
asked the reason. ‘‘I was thinking,” he replied, 
“that I really am not a self-made man.” ‘But 
didn’t you begin to work in a store when you were 
about ten years of age?” ““Yes, because my mother 
thought I ought to have early the educating touch 
of business.” “But you devoured books when a 
boy?” “Yes, it was because my mother led me to 
it, and had me give her accounts of all the books 
I read.’”’ “But your integrity was your own.” “I 
am not so sure of that. I remember once I had some 
apples to sell by the peck and I was putting the 
poor ones in the bottom of the measure, and the 
fine ones on top, when she saw what I was doing 
and she gave me a talk which I never forgot. I am 
not a self-made man. I think my mother made me 
what I am.” Many of us, as we look back can say 
the same thing of our fathers and mothers. They 
saw the best in us, sought to bring it out, believed 
in us, encouraged us, and by precept and example 
kept us in the ways of righteousness. To them 
we owe an honor which is based upon that wonder- 
ful quality respect now fading out in some parts 
of American life. 
There’s an old-fashioned house, in an old-fashioned street, 
In a quaint little old-fashioned town; 
There's a street where the cobblestones harass the feet, 
As it struggles up-hill and then down. 
And, though to and fro, through the world I must go, 
My heart, while it beats in my breast, 
Where’er I may roam, to that old-fashioned home 
Will fly like a bird to its nest. 
In that old-fashioned house, in that old-fashioned street, 
Dwells a dear little old-fashioned pair; 


I can see their faces so tender and sweet, 
And I love every wrinkle that’s there.” 
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Certainly Honor implies obedience. This is cer- 
‘ain if we turn the pages of the Bible and see how 
Honor is used there upon other occasions. It is 
used of Jesus: “‘Honor the Son.” The Master de- 
lares: ‘‘I honor the Father.’’ The prophet speaks 
1o the nation commanding the people to honor 
‘ehovah with their substance. Upon another oc- 
vasion a spokesman for the Lord condemns the 
nation for its lack of genuine honor by saying: 
“This people honoreth me with their mouth and 
‘ips while their heart is far from me.” In all of these 
mstances, surely the idea of obedience is tied up 
with honor. 


But the obedience in the home is not so much 
an arbitrary commandment of the Lord — IJ think 
shere are really no arbitrary commands if we look 
‘ar enough into the meaning of any edict — but is 
a command for the higher good of the father and 
mother as well as for the son and the daughter. 
Abused of course many times on both sides, this 
zommand yet remains as the divine solution of 
many otherwise unsolvable problems in every 
life, and in every family group. No colt ever broke 
itself to harness. The hawk or the automobile gets 
the chicken that heeds not the danger signal from 
the mother hen. The son which runs wild from 
hhome is the son most likely to get into serious 
trouble. The girl who does not obey at home is 
‘the girl who frequently slips into sin. For the boy 
and girl to refuse to obey is not only unnatural 
but dangerous. On the other hand, no other 
quality of youth is more beautiful than that of 
obedience. 


Honor implies not only respect and obedience, 
but love. Respect and Obedience might prevent 
boys and girls from doing the things wrong, but 
love will lead them into the doing of the things 
which are positively right. Love begets love. It is 
natural for the boy and girl to love their father 
and mother. From the first moment of conscious 
existence love lighted up the cradle for us and made 
life worth living. Love and life were linked to- 
gether. We basked in the warm sunshine of love. 
We walked in the light of love. Therefore love 
took root in the heart of the child and began to 
grow in response to the love of the father and 
mother. 


Today, however, there are homes where love 
has been stifled. When boys and girls grow up in 
the atmosphere of such a home, it is no wonder 
that their love has never been permitted to bud 
and blossom. In China on New Year’s morning 
evern son takes a present to his parents, thanks 
them for what they have done for him in the past, 
and prays for the continuance of their affection. 
It would be fine for all sons and daughters to do 
this in America, and express their love to their 
parents, even before the new year season arrives. 


Would you like to know how always to say 
The pleasantest things in the pleasantest way, 
To bring you the friends you will always need, 
Friends who are true in word and deed? 

Just say them to home folks first. 


Do you want to know how always to do 
The things that courtesy asks of you? 
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For courtesy is the oil, you know, 
That makes the wheels of the day's work go. 
Just try them on home folks first. 


For home folks are nearest and dearest and best, 

And home love is surest to stand every test; 

So if you would know how to do and to say 

The pleasantest things in the pleasantest way, 
Just try them on home folks first. 


The Message to the Father and Mother 


The Fifth Commandment is not without its 
vital message to fathers and mothers as well as 
to their sons and daughters. At a recent meeting of 
the higher court of the Presbyterian Church, one 
minister remarked outside the church building: 
“Most men and women get really more honor than 
they deserve in the world.’”’ The element of truth 
in this statement is nowhere more visible than 
when it is applied to fathers and mothers. ‘‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother’’ implies that there is a 
father and mother worthy of honor. I know some 
fine young people who were unfortunate in their 
choice of parents. The Westminster fathers would 
not have gone amiss if they had inserted in our 
catechisms another question and answer in the 
treatment of this commandment to the effect that 
fathers and mothers should prove themselves 
honorable. 


A bit of telephone gossip is going the rounds of a 
small town where listening in on a party line is 
counted smart if not nice. A woman calls up her 
house number. She is at a dance, following a bridge 
party in her club. “Is that you, nurse. How is 
Mary? Not quite so well? Her fever a little higher? 
Has the doctor been there this evening? He has? 
What did he say? That her condition required close 
watching? You will be very careful, won’t you? 
Kiss the darling for me. I plan to be home some- 
time about twelve. Goodnight. Be careful, won’t 
you? Goodbye.” 


Jane Cowl, an actress, discusses in a recent 
magazine the sort of woman who presides over 
many American homes and ends her study with 
these questions: ‘Will she ever look in the mirror 
long enough to know that prettiness means ab- 
solutely nothing and that, regardless of her 
features, real beauty can come only from something 
quite lovely inside her, that without gentleness 
and graciousness she is less than half the woman 
she might be?’’ Keen observer that she is, Jane 
Cowl is right, and without vital religion, a personal 
fellowship with a living God, no woman can ever 
be qualified to train the lives entrusted to her, and 
emerge from the struggle worthy of genuine honor. 
Many a man has ruined the parable of the prodigal 
son so far as his own home was concerned, for his 
conduct made the name of father a stench in the 
nostrils of his boys and girls. 

But there are others! Thank God for these 
others! 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to his father: “I 
wish that I might become a man worth talking of, 
if it were only that you should not have thrown 
away your pains.’”’ Of Stevenson Mrs. Napier once 
said: ‘‘In the Vailima prayers I seem to hear again 
an old melody — the echo of his father’s words and 
daily devotions.” 
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Thomas Carlyle wrote: ‘‘O pious mother, kind, 
good, brave and truthful soul, your poor old Tom 
has fallen very lonely, very lame and broken in 
-this pilgrimage of his; and you cannot help him 
by a kind word any more. But from your grave in 
the Kirkyard yonder, you bid him trust in God; 
and that also he will try to do.” 


John McNeil said that when he was in France 
during the war as a chaplain, he helped a dying 
soldier write a letter home. The words of that 
letter were these: ‘‘When I was a boy, Father, you 
pointed out to me the way of the Cross, and when 
I left the old home I walked in it.” 


‘Honor thy father and thy mother that thy 
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Evening, September 21, Fourteenth Sunday After 
Trinity. 

The Rev. George B. McCreary, English Lutheran, 
Minneapolis Minn. 


Romans 6:19 to 23. 


“T speak,” Paul said, “after the manner of men 
. . 2’ but as we read the remainder of these five 
verses that bring the sixth chapter of his letter to 
the Romans to an end, we realize that he did not 
speak as many men speak today. In these verses 
Paul urges the early Christians to a richer and 
truer spiritual life, and, in the last verse, gives 
them a summary which every Christian knows is 
true. 

Montaigne tells us, in the essays that Mr. 
Trechmann has recently translated so accurately, 
of his habit of plastering the walls of his study 
with inspiring quotations from the works of his 
favorite authors. If any one should wish to follow 
his example in this respect, there is scarcely a 
quotation that is more appropriate for daily en- 
counter than this 23rd verse of the sixth chapter, 
which tells us, in words that cannot be misunder- 
stood, ‘‘For the wages of sin is death; but the gift 
of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 


This verse is one of the greatest commentaries 
that has ever been made on life. As we read it, and 
study it, we realize that its author not only “saw 
life steadily and saw it whole,” but that he, also, 
saw it with eyes made discerning by the inspira- 
tion of God. It is a hopeful verse to all who have 
faith in Christ, and it is a condemnation to those 
who reject Him. There is nothing trifling or am- 
biguous about it. It is as sharp and real in one 
respect as the point of a sharpened sword, and as 
inspiring spiritually as the life of the zealous 
apostle who wrote it. 

We instinctively feel, as we read this verse, that 
it is a true communication from an honest mind. 
It is a guide for us to follow in our living. It is a 
summary of life that we may carry in our minds, 
and contemplate with profit whenever our memory 
places it before our mind’s eye. There is nothing 
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days may be long upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” 

Fathers and mothers, prove yourself worthy of 
honor. 

A boy in the World War, and in many engage- 
ments at the front proved his heroism, and was” 
given the decorations of two nations. He wrote 
nothing of these honors to his parents. And when 
he was home, he showed the medals to them. 
Instead of being surprised as he expected them to 
be, they said: ‘‘Son, that is just what I expected, 
and we are glad.” Let every son and daughter so 
live that when fathers and mothers are grown old 
and gray, they may point to your life and say with 
pride and joy: ‘“‘That is just what I expected my 
boy or my girl to be.” 


whispered about it, and there is nothing in it that 
is incomplete. We need no one to explain it to us. 
It gives us a feeling of mental satisfaction to get 
it into our minds. It is truly a wonderful thing to 
come upon words that speak truth as plainly and 
eloquently as these do. 


King Nebuchadnezzar, we read, when perplexed, 
often called to his aid the Chaldeans, sorcerers, 
soothsayers, magicians, astrologers and interpre- 
ters of dreams — supposedly the best minds in 
his kingdom, and to them was given the task of 
explaining the mysteries of the present and of 
the vast, unprecipitated future. One can only 
imagine the presumed hopefulness that was in 
the king’s mind when he saw these practitioners 
of ancient science, religion and human gullibility 
trooping in before his throne. This much can be 
said to the credit of these ancient gentlemen — 
they tried to explain. 


It is true, one should not neglect to say, that 
modern thought and_investigation sincerely try to 
explain life, but it is inescapably true, also, that 
much of our present clamor is no weightier than 
the forgotten oracles that slumber with their 
makers beneath the mounds of ancient Babylon. 


Hope is that spirit of yearning in the human 
heart that looks forward to, and longs for, the 
ultimate and integrated victory of the individual 
being over all the causes of defeat and destruction 
that lie hidden in the mystery of life and death. 
It is hope that gives us assurance that we shall 
successfully pierce our way through all the un- 
certainties of the unknown life that lies beyond 
today. 

It is both amusing and discouraging to listen 
to some of the voices that resound throughout our 
land today. If one may be pardoned for personaliz- 
ing and presenting a few of the makers of modern 
conceptions, I should like you to entertain the 
following personifications in your imagination for 
a moment of scrutiny. 


The affable Reverend Doctor Sugarcoater, 
coached in his Packard, sweetly bedewed with the 
philosophy of Pippa Passes, and genially aglow 
with grown-up Pollyannaism. 
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Mr. Soapbox Orator, stark and eloquent, with 
his thumbs turned down on every book of the 
Bible, trusting only to the guidance of things that 
may be perceptually discerned. 


Mr. Prosperity, platformer extraordinary, super- 
publicist, the ultimate distillate of every possible 
political promise. 


Mr. Voice, who never ventured into sound until 
tobacco, disinfectant and dentrifice corporations 
rooted up the archives of the forgotten shoutings 
of vanished panaceas. 


Mr. Hollow Wood, inflicted with puerility, af- 
fected with simulated sophistication, and wise in 
the knowledge that a little preaching covers a 
multitude of sins. 


Mr. Book, who believes that whatever is printed 
is true, and that there is no mystery that cannot 
be solved by sedulously running down the clues of 
the index of a certain volume. 

Mr. Telescope, Mr. Spectroscope, and Mr 
Microscope, who believe, more or less, that if there 
is a God, He may perhaps be discovered by means 
of assisted vision. 

Mr. Vehicle, who feels that man’s soul hunger 
for salvation may be satisfied or pacified by 
means of wheels. 

Mr. Merger, whose glowing ideal is to make all 
grocery stores and the minds of all men exactly 
alike. 

Mr. Germicide, who believes that the destruc- 
tion of all disease germs will bring the true Golden 
Age. 

Mr. Enlightenment, filled with the patient faith 
that institutions and education will bring human- 
ity to its highest and ultimate goal. 

q Mr. Noise, solidly cemented to the belief that 
all human failings can be cured by adequate and 
unlimited legal enactments. 

Mr. Natural, who believes that the highest good 

‘will inevitably result when we give in and let 
nature take her course. 

There certainly is as much difference between 
such conceptions and the conceptions contained 
in this 28rd verse as there is between the explosion 
of a cap pistol and the crash of thunder. As we 
read the printed matter that modern life thrusts 
upon us, it is impossible to help feeling resentful 
and ashamed. Imagine a group of men who possess 
first rate minds — men capable of respecting the 
good in human nature, and able to discern the 

infinite absurdities that flourish among us — 
the list is only begun when Sophocles, Aristo- 
phanes, Rabelais, Montaigne, Moliere, Cervantes 
and Shakespeare are named —imagine, if you 
_ will, a group of such men looking at our life as we 
live it today. One cannot escape mental shudder- 
ings when one thinks of Panurge, Friar John, Don 
Quixote, Sancho Panca, Sir John Falstaff and 
others turned loose and allowed to romp through 
our magazines, for example, from the marvels of 
disinfectants and the magic of cigarettes to the 
- hopeful aspiration of seeing canal boatmen shov- 
ing their barges along the waterways of Mars. 

As we live our lives, struggling to keep hope 
alive within us, endeavoring to keep our minds 
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above the puerile fantasies and the intellectual 
futilities that are being constantly secreted and 
amassed by the social body in which we are all 
contributing members, we sometimes pause to 
look deeply within our minds and examine the 
transactions of our own personalities in retrospec- 
tion. We then see'so many things that we sincerely 
desire to slough off. There are innumerable mean, 
petty, selfish, greedy traits in our own character. 
All of our past is tainted with impurities. The 
deeper we look within outselves, the greater be- 
comes our contempt for our assembled ego. There 
are words that we should like to withdraw, there 
are thoughts that we dislike to own, and there are 
acts that show us the shallowness of our meager 
spirituality. We often almost despise ourselves in 
retrospection. There is no hope in our past to as- 
sure us that of ourselves we shall become better in 
the future. It is our past that compels us to look 
into the future for our hope. 


We feel hope as we look on before us, and this 
hope is inspired with vitality by the realization 
that we shall succeed in spite of ourselves. We en- 
dure bravely because we know that our spirits will 
be freed from the perversities and vitiating in- 
fluences that are within them, and that sin will 
not succeed in dispossessing us from life. 


Our hope is in Jesus Christ our Lord. In Him we 
find true inspiration for all that lies beyond today, 
and in Him we have our great hope of salvation. 
He is our sole hope. It is a glorious spiritual satis- 
faction to realize that He stands untarnished and 
unbounded above all the super-salesmanship and 
boisterous propaganda that assault and grieve 
our minds and spirits with their unceasing turmoil. 
Alone He stands, divinely uncoercive. On every 
side of us we hear voices telling us what we must 
do in order to acquire the spiritual and mental 
nonentity of our modern, eviscerated philosophy. 
The ordinary human being who dares to disregard 
the blare of glorified salesmanship, and whose 
unsocial mind refuses to submit itself to modern 
exploiters, will certainly not get his picture printed 
in a cold cream or a tobacco advertisement, but 
he may find the true and the inspiring way of life 
by listening to the inspired words of the man who 
saw a vision on the road to Damascus. 


Eternal life is a gift from God, and it is ours, we 
read, “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” It always 
inspires us when we think of our Master living in 
that little hilltop village of Nazareth. One cannot 
imagine a calmer, more peaceful atmosphere for 
the One who felt beauty deeper than any mortal 
being ever did — One in whom beauty lived and 
manifested itself with godly radiance. We like to 
think of Him as He grew into manhood. In our 
imaginations we can almost see Him as He watches 
the sun setting toward Mt. Carmel. We can 
imagine Him — alone, pondering over mankind, 
brooding over the life that was being lived down 
in the valleys of mankind. 

Our Saviour looked down into our lives. He saw 
life entire. His mind never needed to resort to 
analogies to aid its comprehension. When He saw 
us in the midst of hopeless despair, He did not, 
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like St. Simon Stylites, make the top of a pillar 
his pulpit, nor, like St. Anthony, did He flee to a 
cave in the wilderness, nor did He sit down to 
write a book to be distributed among us. No, when 
He saw us struggling under our burdens, His heart 
grieved for us, He felt compassion for us, and then 
sympathetic and merciful as only God can be, He 
came down into the valleys of mankind, and gave 
His life to us, and for us. He lived among us, and 
endured all of our trivialities. He taught us the 
hope that shall never die. He knew human nature 
infinitely better than our psychology will ever 
know it, and never once despised it. He saw the 
need of our hungry spirits, and He gave us the 
bread of life. Wherever He went, hope blossomed 
in His footsteps like flowers. Imagine the joy that 
came into the hopeless heart of the widow of Nain 


The Sanctity of Life 


Morning, September 28, Fifteenth Sunday After 
Trinity. 
The Rev. Charles Haddon Nabers, D.D., First 
Presbyterian Church, High Point, North 
Carolina. 


The Sixth Commandment: “Thou shalt not kill.’"— Exodus 
20:13. 


The first commandment in the Mosaic code of 
laws to take us outside of the family circle deals 
with the sanctity of life. In the fifth command- 
ment authority in the home is recognized and all 
properly constituted authority in the community, 
state or nation. Now that the home question is 
settled, and its sanctities assured, the divine hand 
takes cognizance of outer affairs. Naturally the 
first sanctity with which God deals is that of human 
life: “Thou shalt not kill.” It is the sixth command- 
ment. 


Not only so, but in the Sermon on the Mount, 
this is the first part of the Hebrew decalogue upon 
which Jesus writes a commentary. His interpreta- 
tion of these four short words is remarkable: ‘“Ye 
have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall 
be in danger of the judgment: but I say unto you, 
that whosoever is angry with his brother without 
a cause shall be in danger of the judgment; and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council: but whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” 

Who Violates the Sanctity of Life? 

When the question is asked, Who is guilty of 
violating the sanctity of human life? it is easily 
answered: “Every murderer.”’ But to analyze these 
words, and ascertain their meaning in the light 
which the interpretation of Jesus throws upon the 
sixth commandment is no simple task. There are 
almost as many methods of murder as there are 
murders in the land. Surely no small number! 

Of course — I recognize the fact that there is an 
element of humor in saying such things before a 
congregation of First Church people — it means 
those who have taken the life of their fellow- 
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when her son’s funeral procession passed before His 
eyes, and became, in that miraculous instant, a 
living testimonial of His power over death. Imagine 
the hope that quickened the hearts of Mary and 
Martha when they heard Christ call their brother 
back from death. 

“For the wages of sin is death;’’—we know that 
this is true, ‘but the gift of God is eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” This is our living 
hope, and, like Paul, let us be steadfast in our 
hope. Weary of our insufficient natures, let us turn 
to living faith in Him, Who knows us better than 
we shall ever know ourselves, yet loves us; Who 
needs nothing that we can give, yet gave Himself 
for us; Who foresaw our indifference and selfish- 
ness, yet withheld not one drop of His precious 
blood. Amen. 


beings in the ordinary meaning of murder. But such 
an interpretation I must not fail to make, for it lies 
clearly on the surface of this edict. God knows 
killings are so common that we grow callous to 
murder! 

Recently the Presbyterian Banner carried a 
significant article on the‘status of crime in this 
country. In the United States there are 12,000 
people murdered each year, fifty times the number 
in England, Wales, France, Italy, Germany and 
Japan. Since 1900 the murder rate in this country 
has increased 350 per cent. The cost of crime in the 
United States averages in one year as the total 
amount of our World War debt —so says the 
report of the crime commission appointed by the 
American Bar Association. 

One of the editors of a great Chicago newspaper 
writes in a recent issue of Harper’s magazine: 
“Members of organized ‘mobs’ are arrested often 
enough, but very rarely convicted. Since 1922 not 
one single racketeer murderer has been hanged. 

“Murder in Chicago costs from $50 up. If some- 
one wants to put our friend Angelo ‘on the spot,’ or 
‘take for a ride’ a victim equally poor and obscure, 
the job can be done for less than $100. The racke- 
teer telephones a ‘friend.’ The victim is described 
— his name, abode, habits, and so on. The ‘friend’ 
gets in touch with a professional killer. Like as 
not, the killer sees the victim for the first and last 
time when he drills him full of lead. For big jobs 
the killers are usually imported from out of town. 

“Tt is almost literally true, then, that every man 
in Chicago has his price — if a gangster wants to 
get him. The more important the victim, the 
steeper the price. To kill a newspaper man would 
probably cost $1,000. To kill a prominent business 
man might cost $5,000, a prominent city official 
$10,000. To kill the president of a large corpora- 
tion, or a great power magnate, would cost a great 
deal more, probably $50,000 or $100,000. 

“Just as it costs money for murder, so it costs 
money to get a murderer out, should he happen 
— which would be remarkable — to be caught and 
indicted.” 

Our national record for securing convictions of 
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_ those who commit crime is so uncommon as to 
remind students of the way an Indian summed up 
the game laws of the New England states. The 
- Indian said: ‘Kill cow moose, pay $100; kill man, 
too bad.” 


Community Guilt 

But there are other murderers besides the man 
who holds the flaming pistol, drops the bomb or 
secretly administers the dose of poison. There are 
many guilty of indirect murder. 


“Thou shalt not kill” is surely spoken to the 
community or the state which is indifferent to the 
preservation of human life. Every community and 
every law-making body ought to take every avail- 
able step to protect the sanctity of human life. 
This is not done when communities neglect any 
method for safeguarding the health of the citizens. 
Cases of smallpox are not isolated, quarantines 
are not observed, vaccinations are not made com- 
pulsory — and death results. The community is 
guilty of murder! Preventable diseases run rife 
- in the community, sanitation is not observed by 
the city or state authorities, malaria and typhoid 
enter a score of homes, and men, women and 
- little children die. The community is guilty of 
murder! 

If this applies to death from disease, it likewise 
applies to death from avoidable accidents. For 
every preventable accident somebody ought to be 
punished. The child is knocked into the next 
world as it holds its report card in hand hurrying 
home from school to mother. An aged man is 
_ walking slowly along the grass plot out beyond the 
concrete, and a hit and run driver sends him into 
eternity. What is wrong? Grade crossings, sharp 
- eorners, high embankments, foolish regulations 
- for traffic, and these enforced haphazardly! But this 

is only a partial answer. Of course the guilty per- 

son is the driver who erred, but he is not the only 
guilty party. Sharing this guilt are the men and 
- women of the community who sit in comfortable 
chairs as they read the morning Journal and the 
evening News, and purr softly, “Something ought 
to be done about it.”” The word of Jesus long ago 
- was, ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” In these sovereign states, every citizen is 
- Caesar. No citizen can dodge responsibility. If 
human life is cheap in our community, either by 
negléct of precautions which lead to disease, or by 
the neglect which causes accidents, you and I can 
- never wholly absolve ourselves of the charge of 
being guilty of murder. ‘“Thou shalt not kill!” 


When the first murder was committed hard by 
Eden, the voice of the Lord God called to Cain, 
“Where is Abel, thy brother?” The reply was, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” All the rest of divine 
revelation is an affirmative reply to this question. 
Men in a community are responsible for the 
sanctity of human life in that community. No 
~ policeman can be an effective agency of law unless 
he feels behind him the active support of the 
citizenship of his beat. A Richmond judge said 
before the ministerial association of his city last 
March: “Officers elected to enforce the law against. 
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crime will enforce the law against crime when they 
know they are elected and kept in office by the 
votes of men who want the laws against crime 
sternly enforced.’’ Law enforcement in London, 
in Chicago, and in Pensacola is usually just as 
good as the sovereign citizens demand. When 
either through subserviency to the lawless element, 
or through a carelessness engendered by sheer 
laziness, life becomes cheap and killing common, 
every man and woman finds sprinkled at his door 
some drops of the blood which has been shed. 
“Thou shalt not kill!’”’ 


Corporation Guilt 

“Thou shalt not kill” is emphatically addressed 
to any concern, corporation or group of individuals 
or single person whose business is such that upon 
them comes responsibility for the life and welfare 
of other men and women. Appalling indeed is the 
carnage in American industry. No less an authority 
than General Gorgas, at that time Surgeon- 
General of the United States Army is responsible 
for the shocking statement: “During the World 
War there was a far greater percentage of deaths 
in American industrial plants than of American 
soldiers on the battlefields of France.’”’ Happily, 
however, most of the distressing evils of the past 
generation have been removed. Sweat shops have 
been abolished. Safety devices have been multi- 
plied, and their use is well nigh universal among 
big business concerns. Factories and mills with- 
out light and proper ventilation are no longer 
common. ‘‘Thou shalt not kill’? has been thundered 
forth so loud and so often that men like Gary have 
had hosts of followers who put the interests of 
their men not only alongside of their own, but 
even in advance. 


But the situation is not yet ideal. Out from some 
of the places of business, girls have unwillingly 
entered lives of shame, driven there by the stress 
of economic conditions. To be sure, these girls 
ought to have resisted sin, but starved bodies 
cannot always continue to battle temptation when 
it means good food and fine clothing. When wages 
drop below the standard of decent living, somebody 
is dwelling beneath the shadow of guilt. Not only 
so, but when business advances by shutting up 
opportunity before other groups of men and 
women, wherever these men belong on the side 
of labor or of capital, such advancement is at a 
cost which sooner or later must be paid in tears 
and blood. With business concerns and with 
labor unions as well as with citizens in a common- 
wealth, guilt is personal, and each must hear the 
command: “Thou shalt not kill.” 


Individual Guilt 

But “Thou shalt not kill” is meant not alone for 
business and for state; it has a pertinent personal 
message for every individual. It is when we stand 
face to face with the uncovered law of the Lord 
as applied to us that we see our lives in proper 
relationship to our Maker. 

If I should have said at the beginning of my 
message, “I have a special sermon tonight for 
those in the congregation who have recently mur- 
dered somebody,” a. shudder would have passed. 
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over the congregation, and men and women would 
have looked at each other in horror. But when we 
apply this sixth commandment to our own lives, 
. remember that in some places over the earth an 
introduction like that would not be out of place. 
From its beginnings Christianity has not hesitated 
to deal with the most brutal elements in humanity. 
The present security of our lives, in so far as they 
are secure, we owe to the work of the church. 
Undoubtedly home missions is indirectly the most 
profitable form of life insurance. We have the 
world’s present sense of the sanctity of life because 
men have understood the meaning of the message 
which Jesus Christ brought to the world. 


“Thou shalt not kill’ has a message for the 
individual who is tempted to take his own life. In 
our colleges and high schools the students are fond 
of debating the query: “‘Is suicide ever justifiable?” 
The Christian has only one answer to make to such 
a question. A Christian cannot take his life, for 
his life is not his own. ‘“‘Ye are not your own. Ye 
are bought with a price.’”’” When men belong to 
God, they cannot kill themselves. A life purchased 
from evil by the sacrifice of the Divine Son of God 
will not rush uncalled into the presence of its 
Maker and Redeemer. Thou shalt not kill thyself! 

As there are a multitude of ways of murdering 
somebody else, so there is no end to the ways by 
which we may take our own lives. There is the 
partial suicide who constantly kills time. What is 
life but our stretch of time — an unknown quan- 
tity that sums up our term of living in this world. 
The man who wastes an hour or so each day, who 
squanders the most precious thing he has, a prin- 
cipal ingredient of life, is at best a partial suicide. 
He is robbing himself of life; he is robbing the 
world of the service he might render; and he is 
false to the God to whom he is later to render an 
account of his stewardship. Thou shalt not kill 
time! 


—s,, 
“Thou shalt not kill’? has a meaning for the in- 
dividual who holds the thought of murder in his 
heart. Such was the interpretation made on this 
commandment by the Master. “‘Whosoever is 
angry with his brother without a cause shall be in 
danger of the judgment.” It is condemnation of us 
when we lose our temper with our fellows. How 
easily do we do so! It is condemnation of the man 
who says of his brother, ‘‘Raca,” a first century 
expression derogatory of a man’s ability. Jesus 
would have us remember that no man stamped 
with the divine image can be utterly worthless. 
As we save those individuals in whom we believe, 
so do we wound and kill the persons in whom we 
have no faith. Not only so, but this command- 
ment is condemnation of the person who says to 
another or of another, ““Thou fool,” a first century 
expression and a twentieth century expression to 
indicate that in our opinion the man is a moral 
reprobate. No man created by God can be com- 
pletely evil. Condemnation of others often pidgeon- 
holes our own character for those who hear us. 
The kind of thinking which Jesus desires His 
children to cultivate is well stated by His apostle 
in the letter to the Philippians: “‘Whatsoever 
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things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
Only the spirit of Jesus in its gentleness, kindliness, 
graciousness will drive out evil and enable us to 
love the things which are good. Thou shalt not 
kill with hatred in thine heart! 

“Thou shalt not kill’ has a message for every 
man and woman who carelessly or foolishly or 
evilmindedly fails in his responsibility towards 
those under his care. When Eli’s sons came to 
their tragic death, do we not know that the blow 
fell as heavy on the head of the old prophet? Eli is 
by no means the last father before whose tear- 
dimmed eyes days of neglect have risen to bring 
upon him condemnation for things left undone 
which should have been done, and things done 
which should have been left undone. That master 
of short story writing, O. Henry, places the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs in his remarkable 
tale, “The Guilty Party.” 

In the first scene of this story, a red-haired, un- 
shaven, untidy man sat in a rocking chair by a 
window. In an adjoining room a woman was cook- 
ing supper. Outside a mighty host of children 
danced and ran and played in the street. A little 
girl of twelve came up timidly to the man reading 
and resting by the window, and said: “Papa, won’t 
you play a game of checkers with me if you aren’t 
too tired?” 

The man answered with a frown: “‘No, I won’t. 
Can’t a man who works all day have a little rest 
when he comes home? Why don’t you go out and 
play with the other kids on the sidewalk?” 

The woman, who was cooking, came to the door: 
“John, I don’t like for Lizzie to play in the street. 
They learn too much there that is not good for 
them.” 5 

“Let her go out and play with the rest of them 
is she wants to be amused, and don’t bother me.” 

In scene two we are in a dance hall. Kid Mullaly 
takes Annie to the dance in place of his regular 
girl, Lizzie. Kid says to Burke: ‘‘I am no admirer 
of Annie, but I just want to teach Liz a lesson.” 
Liz comes in looking for the Kid. They meet. Out 
comes a knife from under her cloak, and it goes 
straight to the Kid’s heart, and then Liz runs out 
and down the street. She darted down the familiar 
ways until at last her feet struck the dull solidity of 
the rotting pier. And then but a few more panting 
steps — and good mother East River took Liz to 
her bosom, soothed her muddily but quickly, and 
settled in five minutes the problem that keeps 
lights burning at nights in thousands of pastorates 
and colleges. 

O. Henry says he dreamed the rest of the story. 
“T thought I was in the next world. A great crowd 
was outside the place where the judgments were 
going on. The bailiff angel came to the door and 
sang out, “Case No. 99,852,743.”? Up stepped a 
plainclothes man and by the arm he dragged Liz. 
When he took her within, I asked an attendant 
about the case: “‘A very sad one. The girl murdered 
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her lover and committed suicide. She had no de- 
fense. Poor girl, it was one of the saddest cases I 
ever saw.” 

Just then the door opened and the court officer 
said, “Discharged. Come here, Jonesy. You quit 
making these false arrests. The guilty party you 
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have to look for in this case is a red-haired, un- 
shaven, untidy man, sitting by the window reading, 
in his stocking feet, while his children play in the 
streets.” 

“Thou shalt not kill” by your neglect of the 
responsibilities laid at your door. 


| God Give Us Men 


Evening, September 28, Fifteenth Sunday After 
Trinity. 

The Rev. Harris D. Erickson, Atherton Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles, California. 

“The trees went forth on a time to annoint a king over them.” 
— Judges 9:1-21; 9:8. 

Once upon a time the trees went about to annoint 
a king over them. First they offered the kingdom 
to the olive. In that climate where it flourishes it 
is the most valuable of trees to man. That fertile 
_ valley of Shechem still has great and beautiful 
- groves of olive trees. 

But the olive declines this honor. Shall I stop 
my fatness with which God and men are honored? 
Men annointed themselves with oil on feastdays. 
Guests were always annointed as a sign of honor. 
Oil was poured over the altars and sacred stones. 
In Palestine where olive oil is of such extra fine 
quality it is also an important article of food, and 
it was offered in all the sacrifices of food. 


Next they invite the fig tree to be their king, but 
he also declines. Shall I Stop my sweetness and my 
prolific crop? The fig tree bears two to three crops 
a year and its fruit is a delicious luxury. Both fresh 
and dried it is one of the staple and important food 
articles in that country. 

Then they turned to the grape vine only to meet 
, the same refusal. Shall I stop my juice that glad- 
dens gods and man? Wine was always used in liba- 
tions as well as for drinking purposes. The Greeks 
and Romans poured it over their meat offerings, 
and in Israel it used to be poured out on the 
ground at the altars. It was naturally supposed 
that the wine had the same exhilarating effect on 
the gods as it did on men. 

The kingdom being rejected by all the better 
sort of candidates, the trees offer it to the common 
bramble or box thorn. Here is a plant very different 
from the others. It bears no fruit. It gives no shade. 
It provides no timber. It is a useless and obnoxious 
nuisance. But here at last is found one who is ready 
to be king. He gives a sincere pledge of loyalty and 
protection under his authority. The irony of the 
story is that he really meant it. The trees wanted a 
king to sway in dignified regal authority over them; 
to give them comfort in his shadow and defense 
against their enemies. The thorn accepted the 
kingship on that basis. 

But he warns them, if you are not annointing 
me in good faith, fire shall go forth from the box 
thorn and devour the cedars of Lebanon. We shall 
have to leave the story there now except to note 
that it was a common thing for a fire to break out 
in the brush of the forest, so the little weed became 


the destroyer even of the stately timber trees, the 
cedars of Lebanon, the very opposite of the worth- 
less thorn bush. The bramble had been established 
as king and he had no opponent. The nation of 
trees had to abide by this high class satire. And 
Abimelech, the self-appointed king, is the bramble. 
He has duped the nation, both in making them 
believe they needed a king at all and that he was 
the one for king. They had “given themselves 
away’ and they had to stand the consequences. 


There are some natural and proper teachings 
found in this fable. The first part is doubtless a 
reference to Jerubbaal, or Gideon, who had both 
refused the kingship which Abimelech, the bramble, 
eagerly accepted. But we had better not try to 
make it a detailed analogy. 

Looking now to some general things about this 
situation— surely these trees did not really need 
a king at all. Are they not planted in order, each 
one bearing its own fruit and seed after its kind? 
So long as they do that and attend to their own 
business, what in the world did they want with a 
king? The trees of course, are the good people of 
Israel, productive and peace-loving. They lived in 
the open. Their lives and their deeds were public. 
They need fear no man. Certainly they did not 
need a king to lord it over them. What they did 
need was to obey God rather than men. The trees 
needed no authority but their own democratic 
independence. Honest people in an independent 
democracy do not need repressive authority for 
themselves —if only the ground could be kept 
clear of the obnoxious weeds. 

However, when the trees (or the honest people 
of a nation) have let evil accumulate and prosper 
till it entwines their trunks, then God may use the 
bramble, the basest and most worthless thing in 
the forest as a means of punishment. Be sure your 
sins will find you out. If you put confidence, as 
Shechem did, in flattery and bribery, the sword of 
military power, you yourself will be destroyed by 
those instruments. 

Let us ask again, how did the bramble get into 
authority? This little thorn, what good did it ever 
do to deserve such honor? A contemptible little up- 
start, only able to tear your clothes and then to 
be raked up and burned — or how much worse, to 
catch on fire and burn also the whole forest. He 
was chosen king because more worthy persons 
refused the position. 

Why then did the trees turn down the offer? 
Do them, please, the justice to say it was not al- 
together selfish. Each was busy in his own place 
and would rather the honor be taken by someone 
who is free or who needs the position. The trees’ 
refusal was not altogether selfish. Many honorable 
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people today are too easily satisfied with salving 
their consciences by thinking of the good influence 
they are having instead of seeing the greater in- 
fluence they could have. So, the olive to his precious 
‘oil, the fig tree to his luscious sweetness, and the 
grapevine to his living nectar. 


Government does involve a lot of toil and care, 
and so does the voluntarily assumed responsibility 
of church leadership. But when men of noble 
character, great abilities, and refined culture with- 
draw from public life or withhold their best in- 
fluence they may leave the administration to ignor- 
ant, greedy, unscrupulous brambles. These are 
thrust into places of honor because of political in- 
fluence or large bank rolls. Then we may shout with 
Jotham a warning of the fire that will inevitably 
break out and consume much that we love as well 
as the tinder. Certainly this story teaches that 
duties of leadership ought to be done conscientious- 
ly in the fear of God. 


Jotham’s fable accurately and certainly fore- 
shadows the ruin that Abimelech brought upon 
the Shechemites. We do not go further into that 
now, except to be warned again that where there 
is only uselessness without any power for good 
there may be, and inevitably is, tremendous power 
for harm. 

By making a worthless man, a thorn, their king, 
the people found themselves in a dilemma. If they 
were true to him and enjoyed his protection it was 
all mockery. If they were false to him it would be 
their ruin. The people of Shechem literally rode 
for three years on the horns of that dilemma, and 
for those three years there was a chaos of discord 
in the land. That looks ahead of our story, but 
see the sweeping mockery of impotent sincerity. 
There are those who say that the highest require- 
ment of life is sincerity. They claim the right to 
think, believe and act as they please, saying neither 
thought, belief or conduct matters if one is sincere 
in it. It is not so. It is not so! It is not so!! The 
bramble in the story of Jotahm was sincere, but his 
impotent sincerity could not save Israel. 


A certain man is a member of this church but 
comes only often enough to maintain what is to 
him a respectable connection with the church. This 
man, our friend and brother, has told me that he 
does not think he is missing very much by not 
attending church regularly, since he is sincere in 
his life and is trying to do right. This same man, 
our friend and brother, is going to wake up one of 
these days and see his two sons, growing young 
men, going or gone to ruin. He is going to blame 
the church for not helping those two sons of his to 
have developed a better attitude toward life. But 
they are not getting their attitude from the teach- 
ing of the church, for they are copying the slip- 
shod, lazy, selfish attitude of their dad! 

No! Your sincerity is not sufficient. You must 
have a spiritual dynamic to give meaning and 
power to your life motives. ‘‘And there is no other 
name under heaven given among men” wherein 
you may obtain that spiritual dynamic giving 
meaning and power to your life. 

Human character is a gift of God. We appropri- 
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ate and develop character, we do not make it. ““God 
give us men,” said the poet: 
“a time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands, 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office can not buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog, 

In publie duty and in private thinking. . 

—J ca Gilbert Holland. 


A man of high character may be defamed by the 
disclosure of a single irregularity of speech or con- 
duct. Sorrily the powers of evil are not so easily 
dethroned. What can be done? The dilemma can 
hardly be solved except as Jotham said. The bram- 
ble grown to an extravagant abundance made an 
immense conflagration, and the cedars of Lebanon, 
the olive groves, the roadside fig trees and the 
fruitful vineyards all shared in the ruin. 


People of our day need a center of authority, not 
for the upright trees, for a true democracy thrives 
on a diffused authority, but in order to suppress 
the weeds and thorn bushes we need—what is it 
we need? We are still seeking to improve the social 
order. Those who fear God always set the ideals 
toward which society struggles upward. Those 
who fear God must continue to set those ideals 
higher and higher until the spiritual ideals of 
Christ be fulfilled and his kingdom fully estab- 
lished. By our continued care and toil and in an un- 
flinching devotion we strive ever to lift men up 
toward Christ, who being lifted up will draw all 
men to himself. 


But in this year of our Lord society is still full 
of bramble men who still strive for greed and 
selfish honor, who still threaten and promise in 
the same breath, and do not themselves see the 
sarcasm of their words. Men still are hoisted to 
places they do not deserve and can not fill. True, 
they soon disappear in ignomy, but men will still 
have it so. One will need solemnly to examine 
himself to see whether he deceives himself in his 
motives. Some positions can be purchased for a 
price, others seek the man. It is a safe rule, whether 
in choosing a private position or considering a 
public office, if your sense of a glorious opportunity 
outweighs your sense of an overwhelming responsi- 
bility, you are in the wrong place. “And your 
choice is brief but endless.”’ 


What then can we finally say? It sounds weak, 
does it? Then you make it strong in your own heart, 
when I say that a keen conscience, heaven-born im- 
pulses, and a sense of responsibility are the prime 
factors required in the life of an approved leader. 
Show us men with those attributes and you show 
us heroes. Show us heroes with those spiritual 
qualities, and you have shown us the saving ele- 
ment in the history of all nations. 


God, grant us arich gift of those spiritual quali- 
ties. God, grant that the blood of heroes may flow 
vibrant in the veins of our nation. 


One more word for the intimate personal value 
of that story of the trees and the thorns. The story 
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applies chiefly to a political situation, with the 
problems of national leadership, with also the con- 
sequences of having wrong people in places of 
authority. But what about the authority that rules 
in our own lives? Not only as nations, but as in- 
dividuals much more, we have the problem of 
setting up authorities in our lives. The noble 
things, the peaceful things, and the fruitful things 
—or if you like the fable call them the cedar 
trees, the fig trees and the olive trees of life — 
these seem to some so tame and common-place. 
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And furthermore these are not asking for the job 
of ruling your life. They rather wait for you to 
accept their own high standards of character and 
fruitfulness. On the other hand there are the con- 
temptible little thorns and brambles of life good 
for nothing but to be burned, yet eagerly clamoring 
to get the upper hand in your life. 

Oh, living trees of the human forest, don’t be 
governed by the brambles and weeds of life. Find 
the higher values. Find the nobler things. Make 
Christ king in your life. Do it now. 


Illustrations 
A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls for Preachers 
THE REV. WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


WATCHERS 
2 Kings 4:26. “Is it well with the child?” 


A morning in September comes 

When mothers stand to see 

Mere babies faring forth to meet 

A world's complexity; 

They loose small hands — they bid them go — 
They watch them yearningly. 


So brief — so swift — the years have been — 
So dear the constant care, 

And now bereft — at open doors — 

Stand mothers — everywhere — 

Within their eyes a wistful light, 

Upon their lips — a prayer. 


Dear God — compassionate to all — 

I pray Thee keep apart 

A space of warmth and tenderness 
Within Thy sheltering heart, 

For women watching through their tears 
An eager child depart. 


A mother’s need is great this hour — 
Oh, come to her today 
And re-assure her God, and take 
The anxious care away; 
Then go with every child who goes 
And stay with them, I pray. 
—Grace Noll Crowell, in ‘Good Housekeep- 
ing,’ September, 1928. 


EXTENDED A FRIENDLY HAND TO EACH 

Ezek. 47:14. “‘And ye shall inherit it, one as well 
as another.” 

Said Cardinal Mercier: ‘‘I hold that wage- 
earners who earn an honest living by their toil are 
entitled to as much respect as writers, magistrates, 
army officers, deputies, senators, priests, bishops, 
as any one, in short, in the so-called ‘category of 
intellectuals.’ To both groups I extend a friendly 
hand and, if I were to make any distinction be- 
tween them, my preference would go to the one 
who grasped my hand, not as the act of mere 
politeness, but in an impulse of spontaneous and 
generous friendship.” — Quoted in “Cardinal Mer- 
cier,” by Monsignor A. Laveille. 


EDWARD BOK 
Ezek. 47:23. ‘His inheritance.” 


The singing tower falls silent on a breath, 

For him whose heart-beat tuned its ecstasy, 
Gave it a soul, and laid its beauty out 

On mirrored pool, for countless suns to see. 


Such beauty as the Gods had scarcely dreamed 
To centuries, his patriot gift he made, 
The echoes of a hundred singing towers, 
His soul gave voice when first his carillon played. 


Here ends his pilgrimage, where birds awake, 
Where dawn comes in to musie, “‘Tis not death,” 
So speaks our faith — yet when his spirit passed 
The singing tower fell silent on a breath. 
— Phila Butler Bowman, in the ‘Watertown 
(N. Y.) Times.” 


TIME FOR THE BAND TO PLAY 


Deut. 1:38. “Encourage him.” 

A few years ago the baseball team of a mid- 
western university was defeated after confidently 
expecting a season of unbroken victories. The 
players went back to the university humiliated 
and heavy-hearted, choosing a train that would 
bring them in at an hour when everybody would 
be in bed and asleep. When they arrived at half- 
past one o’clock in the morning, however, they 
found the college band on hand to welcome them 
and every student out to cheer. Think what such 
a greeting meant to those humiliated, disappointed 
boys! 

Plenty of people are always near to cheer the 
successful. There are always bands to meet the 
fellows who come home victorious. These uni- 
versity students who turned out to give a rousing 
welcome to a defeated team, however, were in the 
right. It is the friend who has failed who needs 
your help and encouragement. When some one 
you know has encountered defeat, and is crushed, 
shamed, and possibly embittered, that is the time 
for the band to play— The Young People’s 
Weekly. 
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TRIUMPH FOLLOWS TOIL AND 
DISCIPLINE 

John 5:17. ‘And I work.” 

All excellence is difficult ... Holman Hunt 
‘once said to a lady who asked him how she could 
learn to make perfectly drawn, free-hand circles 
like his, that all she had to do was to practice 
eight hours a day for forty years! Then it would 
be as easy as breathing! Every great creator has 
something like that to say. When the years of toil 
and discipline are finished, the years of skill and 
triumph follow —the great creator acquires an 
unconscious skill— Prof. Rufus M. Jones, in 
“New Studies in Mystical Religion.” 


HOW TO COUNT ONE 


James 3:17. ‘“‘The wisdom that is from above.” 

At an emancipation celebration, the Rev. 
Charles A. Tindley, D.D., pastor of Tindley 
Temple, the great Negro Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, is quoted as saying: ‘“‘J am 
not responsible for the color of my skin. The 
Supreme Artist of the universe fashioned it before 
I was born; but if I keep my body clean with soap 
and water, place some gray matter under my kinky 
hair, and put.the grace of God in my heart, I shall 
count one in the great scheme of things.’’ 


WEALTH WITHOUT TAXATION 


James 3:17. “Good fruits.” 

A tax collector one day came to a poor minister 
in order to assess the value of his property and 
to determine the amount of his taxes. “‘I am a rich 
man,” said the minister. The official sharpened 
his pencil and asked intently, ‘“Well, what do you 
own?” The pastor replied, “I am the possessor of a 
Saviour who earned for me everlasting life and 
who has prepared a place for me in the Eternal 
City.” “What else?” “I have a brave, pious wife, 
and Solomon says, ‘Who can find a virtuous 
woman? for her price is far above rubies.’ ’’ “What 
else?”’ ‘Healthy and obedient children.” ‘What 
else?’”’ “A merry heart which enables me to pass 
through life joyfully.”” ‘“‘What else?” “That is 
all,’ replied the minister. The official closed his 
book, arose, took his hat, and said, “You are 
indeed a rich man, sir, but your property is not 
subject to taxation.”— The Christian Endeavor 
World. 


WHO WAS THE RANGER? 


Ezek. 18:2. ““‘What mean ye?” 

A visitor was caught red-handed writing his 
name on one of the cones at the Yellowstone 
National Park, and listened while the ranger “read 
the law” to him. Then he sought the superintend- 
ent and unburdened his anger. 

“Tt’s about what you’d expect from those 
rangers,” he told the superintendent. ‘“They’re 
the dregs from the cities, out here because they 
can’t make a living elsewhere.” 

“Yes, I guess that’s it,” said the superintendent 
dryly. “‘That ranger never had a chance. He’s 
nothing but a grandson and a great-grandson of 
two presidents of the United States!”’ 
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The ranger was William Henry Harrison III.— 
American Forest and Forest Life. 


CHURCH ‘“‘STANDS GOOD” FOR CONVICT 

Ezek. 18:29. ‘“‘Are not my ways equal?” 

An interesting adventure in applied Christianity 
was reported from Texas. Governor Dan Moody 
issued a sixty-day furlough to a long-term prisoner 
so that he might return to Dallas and make pro- 
vision for his family. During this two months of 
freedom the pastor and the church of his mother 
agreed to “‘stand good for him.” 


SUCKERS IN THE STRAWBERRY PATCH 


Song of Sol. 2:15. “‘That spoil the Vines.” 

The gardener who permits the suckers to live 
need never look for beautiful fruit in his straw- 
berry patch. To secure luscious berries he must 
keep the suckers down. There is growth there, 
but it is wild growth. Doesn’t this remind us 
of certain Christian people who hold fast to the 
church, but reach out in many ways and form 
attachments that sap their life, and while they 
seem to grow, they really only grow wild? The 
man who grows as a Christian must realize the 
grace and knowledge of Jesus Christ with definite 
purpose and intention, making every part of his 
life the expression of that loyalty — W. Stuart 
Cramer, D.D., in “Growing a Soul.” 


RAT IN AIRPLANE 


Song of Sol. 2:15. “‘Take us the foxes, the little 
foxes, that spoil the vines.” 

When Handley Page was making his eastern 
flight in one of his best machines, he descended at 
Kobar, in Arabia. A large rate, doubtless attracted 
by the smell of food, crept into the airplane. When 
Mr. Page was in mid-air, he discovered its presence 
by the sound of gnawing behind him. He thought 
with horror of the damage those pitiless teeth 


‘might do and of the disaster that might follow. 


What could he do? He suddenly reflected that a 
rat is not made for high altitudes but rather to 
live on the surface of the ground. He determined 
to soar. He rose until he himself found breathing 
difficult. The gnawing ceased, and when, hours 
later, his machine landed, he found the rat lying 
dead beneath the engine.— Central Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


WHY GrATEFUL TO THE MISSIONARY 


2 Cor. 4:5. “And ourselves your servants for 
Jesus’ sake.” 

“Tnca-Land” is not such a bad name for the 
little paper which the Methodist missionaries in 
Peru get out now and then. It is always packed 
with matters of human interest growing out of the 
lives of the small band of North American men 
and women who are putting their lives alongside 
the Peruvians for Christ’s sake. If the paper 
misses an issue occasionally, the lapse may be ex- 
cused for the work is great and the workers few. 
A recent number prints a letter from a widow in 
the town of Huancayo, which gives a pen picture 
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of the busy day of one of the workers, Mrs. Irving 
Whitehead, by a friend: 

My Inglish you will escuse for I study it very 
little but you will know what I write. I wish to 
tell about a friend, Mistress Virginia Whitehead 
and to salute she for the most occupied woman I 
know. Se is allways kind and cheerful also. I know 
her for three years but I never see her too occupied 
to hear a sad story of a poor Indian nor to salute a 
friend when they come. I saw her rise up at six of 
the morning and look at the dining-room and see 
the breakfast get ready for many boys and girls 
boarding in the school. Then she prepare the postre 
and the plates for dinner — allways put fiowers 
on the table, for she say, ‘“There is much sad in 
the world and she want happy when she eat.” 

At eight and a half she run at school to not come 
tardy. She assist the school to twelve by the 
clock then she serves the dinner for the boarders 
and half boarders and by one and a half she goes 
another time to school and stays there to four and 
a half. Then I saw her run very fast to see some 
sicks neighbors and take some goods foods and 
dresses. I saw her very tired but when some neces- 
sitad person come she is ready to help. She have 
four orphans girls that she puts dress early and 
gives them feed at five to sleep at six. Then she 
sew for them by night. When the boys and girls are 
sicks she treat them as nurse. She love the girls 
very much and want them to be allways good. 

I would desire you to print this in your news- 

_ paper for I would like she to know that the people 
| in Huancayo loves her and wishes to thank her for 
all she makes for us. 

Your attentive servant, 

k Maria vda. de Blancas. 
B — The Christian Advocate. 


HELP ALWAYS AVAILABLE 

Psa. 121:2. ‘“My help cometh from the Lord.” 
| Closing an article on ‘‘The Christ of the Andean 
| Road,” Dr. E. Stanley Jones describes some of his 
experiences thus: 

When we came to that last meeting that last day 
both my interpreter and I were worn. We had 
walked for six and one-half hours that day to 
various gatherings, and we were tired but happy. 
I had averaged about four meetings a day, for 
the months I spent here, but new resources were 
given along the way. Again and again I had to 
remind the Heavenly Father of the railway trains 
of the United States: having no time to stop, they 
scoop up water as they go. I had to do the same, 
and it was always available! 


Seek area mat 


el LAA a a Te SAD 


READY FOR SERVICE 

Luke 22:27. “But I am among you as he that 
serveth.”’ 

“Your nurses are charming young women, but 
I fear they have been educated beyond their 
sphere,” remarked Mr. Sarkissian, the governor 
of the Alexandropol district, who attended the 
_ graduation exercises at the Near East Relief school 

_ for nurses. 
“Have you talked with them?” inquired Miss 
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Jarvis, the American nurse who is at the head of 
the training school. 

The governor walked down the line of girl 
graduates, conversing for a while with each of 
the twenty-one. Then he returned to speak to Miss 
Jarvis. 

“To my astonishment,” he said, “every one of 
those young nurses is going out to work in the 
villages, and they are all enthusiastic about 
it.”— The Classmate. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Gen. 49:19. ‘‘But he shall overcome at the 
last.” 


Life gave him dreary tasks to do, 
And fortune never came, 

He lived his whole existence through 
Unheralded by fame; 

His mind was never free from care, 
No time for sport he had, 

And yet when silvered was his hair 
His twilight days were glad. 


No more he grieved for pleasures missed, 
Nor grudged the toilsome task, 

For he had gained from life’s long list 
Of joys, the one he’d ask. 

His daughters now are women true, 
His sons are worthy men; 

And all the care he struggled through 
Is paid for ten times ten. 


Life gives to some men wealth and fame, 
To some its pleasures gay, 
A few its luxuries may claim, 
But happiest are they 
Who come to old age peacefully 
And in the twilight spell 
Before they say “‘good night,” can see 
Their children doing well. 
— Copyright, 1980, Edgar A. Guest. 


A POINT SOMETIMES OVERLOOKED 


Rom. 12:11. ‘“Not slothful in business.” 

“One of the governors present — the executive 
of one of the largest States in the Union — spoke 
up: ‘Talking about that sort of thing, I made an 
address at a meeting held in a hotel the other 
day where only eleven years ago I was a waiter 
working my way up. It was a curious feeling.’ 

“You have nothing on me,’ broke in the other 


governor — this time the governor of a western 


state: ‘My father was a mason who worked for 
his $1.50 per day and laid a goodly portion of the 
bricks in the governor’s mansion in which I now 
live.’ 

“You men all know , the president of 
our corporation,’ said the other captain of industry 
present, ‘I was thinking along exactly this line the 
other day when I was presiding at one of the board 
meetings in his absence. We increased his salary 
to $250,000 a year. He came to us as a boy at 
fifty cents a day, sorting the white rags from the 
colored pieces.’ 

“ “And the secret?’ I asked as I looked around 
at the men. 

“No secret. Just work,’ said the vice-president. 

‘Right,’ commented the governors. 

“The point that some young men of today over- 
look.” 

The above conversation, as carried on by a 
group of four men who were standing before a 
gigantic building just finished, is recorded in 
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“Perhaps I Am” (Edward W. Bok); and the vice- 
president of the corporation for which the huge 
structure was intended was one of the group. The 
‘story is a good one for youth to remember. 
Moffatt translates Proverbs 22:29 as follows: 
“You see a man skilful at his work? 


He shall enter the service of kings, 
Not the service of obscure men.” 


ADVERTISED THE STICKPIN 
Ezek. 18:30. “‘Repent.”’ 
Conscience-Stricken 25 Years, She Seeks 
Owner of Lost Pin 
Twenty-five years after finding a diamond stick- 
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pin in the snow covering a street in the Roseville 
section of Newark, a woman is advertising for its 
owner. The advertisement appeared in a Newark 
newspaper yesterday. 


The woman, at that time a nurse, picked up 
the pin as she was on her way to attend a patient, 
in February, 1905, it was learned. The pin is of 
gold set with diamond chips. For twenty-five years 
the finder made no effort to return it to its owner. 
But as time wore on her conscience bothered her 
more and more, so yesterday she decided to ad- 
vertise.— The New York Times, February 13, 
1930. 


The Homiletic Year ---September 


THE REV. J. R. T. LATHROP, D.D. 


Opening of Schools 


Education and the Church 


Post-Vacation Thoughts 


Labor Day 
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THE OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS 


The first hints of autumn are the beginnings of 
the Intellectual Spring-time of Youth. Youth is 
golden and comports well with the golden harvests 
of the fall-season. The gamboling of Youth fits 
snugly into the days of ripening fruit. Millions of 
children pouring from all points of the compass, 
led on by thousands of high school and college 
groups is a thrilling sight. Here they come — 
armies of them — to the Fountains of Learning! 

Education may be defined as the process of 
organizing personality for efficiency. And to what 
end efficiency? Answer: To the making of a life, 
not primarily to the making of a living. Education 
is utilitarian but not fundamentally so. The child 
begins life as a complex organism, a growing or- 
ganism — the functions of which must be co- 
ordinated until he becomes a unit, harmoniously 
built to Think, to Will, to Act. Toward that end 
nature and his parents are his first teachers. 

Personality, whatever it is, is something 
achieved. It may be characterized as the resultant 
of all the educational forces which deal with the 
unfoldment of the child into a sentient, thinking, 
willing, acting, being. Consonant with these is 
more and more apparent the moral sense which 
takes note of the quality of the act. Intelligence 
is the dawn of personality, but it is neither the 


essence nor the crowning of it. Great as is reason, 
man is more than that. Any educational program 
which fails to take note of the wholeness and one- 
ness of being is inadequate. So comprehensive is 
man in his making that the School and the Church 
must work together to the one end of building into 
him the Kingdom of Nature and the Kingdom of 
God. The Church must never allow the old line in 
the Westminster Catechism to be forgotten that 
the chief end of Man is to “Know God and to 
enjoy Him forever.’’ Our only apology therefore is 
our inefficiency to attain this consummation. 
The First School 

Is the home of which the mother is Principal. 
To her more than to all others is the child in- 
debted. Dark superstition, fear, doubt, cowardice 
must have no place. The great affirmations should 
dominate the Home. God, Goodness, Faith, 
Courage, Courtesy, Responsibility. Others are all 
foundational and deal with relationships and atti- 
tudes. Such a Teacher had Moses in his mother 
and sister. 

The public, parochial, or private schools to 
which the children shall make their way, it is sup- 
posed, embody methods of study which conform 
to the age-needs of the pupil. Ventilation, light, 
recreation, food, all have primary place of course, 
but the teacher, his adaptation to adolescent 
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youth, commands equal importance. The situation 
is as delicate as it is necessary. The real story of 
the school room is often tragic in the lack of under- 
standing youth. Here are men and women in the 
making. As clay to the hands of the potter they 
stand before the teacher. ‘“Whoso offends one of 
these little ones, it were better for him’’— what 
burning words! Did not the Master mean, he who 
blights the life, crushes this growing life, breaks 
this embryonic, biologic, growing human Soul — 
that is it. Such is the sacredness of the trust com- 
mitted to the public or any other school. It is well 
known now that the adolescent even up to college 
entrance is still lacking in the co-ordination of his 
powers. Athletics has a place here. Never has 
there been greater reason for the State and the 
Home and the Church to work together. The 
minister and the teacher helping to mold the 
State into proper methods and the State to provide 
ample places and methods for all round instruc- 
tion. This is what is meant by a Christian State. 
The expenditure of millions of dollars for the 
spiritual end of scientific and moral education 
under wholesome environment. 


Education and the Church 

Those denominations who have the parochial 
schools will give careful attention to what might be 
called the secular education of the child, but will 
see to it that in their case “secular” does not only 
mean the accumulation of data and facts for 
utilitarian purposes. The child is a spiritual 
commodity. It has been the privilege of the 
writer to know something of their methods and no 
denomination worthy the name can be criticized 
justly for solicitude as to what the children of 
the parish are being taught and to what end. 


Whereas, the ministers, most all of whose young 
people go to the public schools, too often, because 
of a multitude of lesser calls, neglect to look into 
the quality of training given the children of the 
church. The effect of this neglect is seen in the 
paucity of youth in many of the so-called free 
churches at and after the age of sixteen. There is 
a vital problem here. Every Bible School is illus- 
trative of the great loss of Protestant youth from 
the age of sixteen. This loss has been variously 
estimated as high as seventy-five per cent. It is one 
of the most delicate problems. intensified by certain 
elements of every community who object to the 
ministers having too close a relation to the inner 
workings of the public school. The annual inquiry 
“Why is the Bible not universally read in the 
public school?” has running below it a quality of 
flimsy moral fiber which insists that the Bible be 
not read. It all swings back to the truth too little 
recognized that education, the gathering of scienti- 
fie and historic and systematic information, is 
in itself neither moral nor non-moral, creating 
in the pupil an insipid moral state. There must be 
added a decided moral emphasis and in a nation 
like our own which has all through it the warp and 
woof of the Christian religion there should be 
but one desire and that is that the Church should 
speak boldly and insist constantly upon the su- 
preme necessity of making righteous as well as 
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intelligent citizens. No doubt this feeling generally 
exists but it is not sufficiently manifest. The 
minister, Church Educational Boards, the local 
Church Committees on Education, the Church 
Press have a clear mission to make plain that the 
secularization of education alone cannot produce 
the kind of men and women the State must 
have. We must remember that Greece mixed its 
religion with its learning. Rome in the days of the 
Caesars did the same. China and India and Japan 
do the same. It is a strange commentary that the 
Christian Church does not rise to the need of this 
hour and demand a larger recognition of the teach- 
ings of Jesus in the Public Schools. That surely is 
not sectarian. 


But there is light and hope along the horizon. 
Our vacation summer schools are growing both in 
number and importance. Christian Education is 
receiving larger emphasis in all our Church activi- 
ties, and Protestantism is at this very time 
turning out the ablest teachers in the nation, both 
in the public, parochial and private schools and in 
our Church Universities. So the agitation is bear- 
ing fruit. 

Public Prayer should often take notice of the 
vast enterprise of educating our youth, and the 
teachers of the public and more advanced 
schools should be remembered. At least one sermon 
of more than ordinary worth should be preached 
once a year on Christian Education. This the 
public school, the home and the Church can be 
linked up to the same task — viz: The Making of 
Men and Women of Character and Strength in the 
State and for the Kingdom of God. 


“There are two supreme influences which, if 
they were united with the forces of the Spirit, 
could rebuild the world. They are the educational 
forces of the world and the spiritual forces of the 
Church. We have hardly begun to see the scope 
and range of education.”—Dr. Rufus M. Jones. 


Before the Institute for Administrative Officers 
of Institutions of Higher Learning, Prof. Charles 
H. Judd, dean of the school of education at the 
University of Chicago, presented facts showing 
the gross inefficiency and blind groping in the 
teaching methods of American Colleges and the 
public schools, and declared that 22.8 of the his- 
tory taught in college repeats exactly that taught 
in high-schools. One historian discovered that 
pupils in the public schools encountered Chris- 
topher Columbus thirty-nine times. 

American boys who enter professions are two 
years behind European boys who have attended 
the “gymnasium” schools rather than the schools 
of the common people. The public is thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the present situation and there 
must be a way of freeing education from the gross 
inefficiency with which even its friends charge it. 
I am here to urge that leaders in the various 
academic departments study the new situation 
which is dictated by the new social environ- 
ment.’ — Judd. 

Qur children are our greatest inheritance — 
they constitute the future asset of Christianity 
and so vital is education we must address our- 
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selves with deeper concern to the quality of that 
education. 


AFTER VACATION WHAT? 

At Home Again — Vacation Days are over. 
How good to be back. ‘‘Now let us rest up.” 
“No,” says the wife, ““We will unpack.” About it 
we go, but has it occurred there are many things 
to unpack—that lazy-do-nothing do-as-one- 
pleases habit, of the woods and the still water. 
The dreamy, restful indolent mental mood — 
all must be unpacked and cast aside. 


There is work to do. 
Battles to fight. 
Defeats to meet. 
Victories to win. 


From the Call of the Wild we come to the Call 
of Duty — which is the Call of God. This it is 
that takes our hand after vacation. 

To those who combined the intellectual with 
the physical and saw to it that spiritual habits 
and standards were maintained, home-coming 
adds a zest of special delight. New sermons in 
the bud will blossom; beauty treasured in the 
Soul will reappear in word-pictures; wisdom 
gotten in the silences and fellowship formed 
along the water-ways will add flavor to Truth. 
The movements of freshened hopes will flame into 
colorful appeal. But my beloved Pastor, the Road 
leading to Yesterday, which you are now on To- 
day leads also to Tomorrow. O, the joy of precious 
memories as one faces tomorrow while he climbs 
the steeps today. In all the world is there anyone 
so happy as a preacher back from Vacation with 
Heaven’s tasks filling his heart? Responsibilities 
which have eternity in them, and a Preaeher going 
forward with God and the people of his parish. 
Give me that life forever. 

After a survey of the field a wise Pastor out- 
lines the Fall and Winter campaigns. I like that 
word Campaign. It smacks of agitation, life, plan- 
ning and execution, defeat or victory or both. It 
has challenge in it. He calls Committees to formu- 
late with him programs to be submitted later to 
the Leaders. 

Often have I compared the task of a pastor to 
that of a superintendent of a general store. It 
takes the same administrative and strategic 
planning. They for money but the Pastor for 
Souls. The reaction of his leaders to the tentative 
program is a study in the School of Methods. 
Leadership action must be as a unit — altogether. 
“In unity there is strength,’— it is the first 
guarantee to real success. That is a profound 
word: ‘‘The unity of the Spirit in the bonds of 
Peace.” 

It Works 

Recently I have had in mind a list of the 
younger brethren in the ministry and so far as I 
have listed them, all of them who have entered 
into their tasks with a forecast of methods, and dif- 
_ ficulties, and a possibility of failure but a de- 
termination to succeed — not by their own wits, 
but with the help of the federated wisdom and co- 
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operation of their Church leaders; and by the 
help of God which is always available when one 
has done his best — they are not only making a 
success but phenomenal records. 

It has come to pass that the lay activities have 
multiplied in the Church. The Women’s Societies 
are now in many churches being matched by 
brotherhoods decidedly worth-while. Some time 
since I was invited to address a brotherhood of 
men in a Dutch Church and found present eighty 
men, young and older stimulated not only by the 
pastor, but by the Consistory. It is just that I am 
wishing to say. The authorized Boards of the 
Church can make any pastor an outstanding suc- 
cess. The sinking of the laymen into Church af- 
fairs, giving of their time, their counsels, their 
means, their love and prayers, their energies 
makes the Church move with accelerated speed 
and joy. It is a partnership affair. As the author- 
ized Leader of Leaders the pastor would find him- 
self helped by studying books upon Administrative 
Efficiency written by heads of Universities or lead- 
ing financiers. The Church often fails for the lack 
of largeness in its undertakings which stated 
another way means, weakness of appeal to the 
imagination. In all this I am from advocating 
sensational methods, or spectacular performances, 
which sooner or later prove a boomerang. The 
Church can only be charged with lifting power 
by steadily keeping in mind what the Rev. Freder- 
ick Spence, D.D., of Jackson, Mich., has recently 
written: 

“The Holy Spirit will be released in us and in 
society just as fast as we are willing. The Holy 
Spirit is ever present, though he is not universal 
so far as men are concerned. Our pride, our pas- 
sion, our greed, our moral blindness, choke the 
avenues through which he would come. . . . What 
we need is to release him.” 

So for my brother who has returned to his parish 
after a happy and it may be somewhat prolonged 
vacation, in the spirit of worship, as he proceeds 
to work in and for and with the Church that the 
Kingdom may come, may he realize the presence, 
and that “Jerusalem the Golden,” is so by virtue of 
the pricelessness of that for which she stands: 


(a) The Fatherhood of God. 

(b) The Brotherhood of Man. 

(c) The Saviourhood of Christ. 
And 

(d) Sainthood in the Spirit. 


* * * 


These Homiletic Themes are suggested as bases 
for Sermon Serials. The flaming Cross is in them. 

It is a constant miracle in the Church how the 
sincere and earnest telling of the reality and 
power of redemption, in spite of all words to the 
contrary allures and fastenes men to the Church. 
This is the pastors specialty and all classes give him 
right of way here. In the College centers the pastor 
who expounds lucidly the eternal verities of the 
Gospel, without apology or pretense but in humil- 
ity and assurance, accompanied by a life of un- 
selfish devotion, and courteous to every seeker of 
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truth, will discover the magnetism of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and that the Word of God is sharper 
than any two-edged sword. History of thousands 
of ministers confirms this. i 


LABOR DAY 


Its Implications.— Gradually through the years 
labor has been learning how to live with itself, 
as has capital. Neither has arrived but is well on 
the way. Often the worst enemies are within and 
on either side there are the radicals, irritants with 
irrational prejudices and will learn only in the 
school of hard knocks. The better minded have 
by much suffering and research come to broader- 
mindedness which is shot through with sympa- 
thetic understanding. Here is the ground of hope 
that in the end there may be builded a house of 
good-will and congenial fellowship wherein all mis- 
understandings shall be settled amicably. It is 
safe to believe that American labor will never 
precipitate into communism nor bolshevism, they 
are plants from foreign soil and will not grow in 
our climate. The American laborer has been and is 
thinking through all these issues and experiments. 
The gulf of distrust between Capital and Labor 
has largely been bridged. Asperities have generally 
ceased; suspicious approach has given way to 
fair-mindedness and willingness to consider both 
sides. This is a long step from 1872. Federations 
of Labor now meet in inter-federated conferences, 
where each respects the other and never so clearly 
did they understand the absolute need of each for 
the other. 

The paucity of language is seen in the terms 
labor and capital. We have no other way of de- 
marking them and the terms are accommodative. 
Everyone who has considered the matter knows 
that labor is capital. That capital is labor. 
The skill, efficiency, artistic genius of multitudes 


_ of men who work in wood and iron crafts, and 


in inumerable places, from the collier who goes 
down into the mines to the artisan that produces 
everything of use and beauty that we have — 
all is in fact capital. 


On the other hand that which we call capital is 
the product of labor. Brain work, that kind of 
labor that sweats in exploitation and banks on the 
future for material reward —that launches 
thousands of enterprises, many of them on sheer 
credit —that produces patents of all kind and 
commercializes them, that shuts the doors of the 
laboratory and there delves into the profoundest 
of inquiries and research — that also is Labor — 
a kind of labor which is absolutely essential if 
physical labor shall come to realize itself. All 
sides recognize this now. At the last definition of 
the words it is, if you please, capital of one kind 
seeking to cooperate with the capital of another 
kind; or the labor of one kind seeking to cooperate 
with labor of another kind. So inter-related are 
they that they cannot be torn asunder without 
wrenching the whole of civilization. As then they 
must live together like the Siamese twins they 
must learn how, perfectly. 

It is just at this point that the attitude of Jesus 
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and his ethical and spiritual teachings have so 
large an opportunity and place. The Church like 
the Government has not always understood, both 
have made mistakes, for, let it be acknowledged 
that capital and labor, Government and Church 
are the four factors in the conservation of the 
forces which will make for harmonious relation- 
ships. They must all learn to work together, and 
never have they been so nearly of the same mind 
as now. The government has its Secretary of 
Labor in the administration of federal affairs and 
in the President’s Cabinet. Let us drop a word of 
thanksgiving that we live in a Government that 
sets aside Labor Day. The Church, through the 
Federated Churches of Christ in America, has its 
Social Creed, and each denomination has its own 
Boards and Committees dealing with these in- 
tricate problems. The implications of all this are 
far reaching. 


Unemployment — The largest immediate prob- 
lem is unemployment. Periods of depression come 
and go but since the stock-market crash social 
conditions have been intensified. It is, however, a 
world situation, for it is authoritatively stated that 
over 8,000,000 of unemployed are in Europe. Mr. 
Hoover has stated some 3,000,000 are in this 
country. Always, at certain yearly periods, there 
are many unemployed, but this is extreme. It 
has been discovered that periods of business de- 
pression have occurred every seven years since 
1872, some greater than others, this being the 
worst. If that statement is correct, then it would 
seem that depression comes in cycles of seven 
years or thereabouts. That being true there is then 
a sociological law that is operative which business, 
both labor and capital, must in the future take 
cognizance of, otherwise they will continue to suf- 
fer. The average man needs to know this and to 
adjust himself, his needs and family and his in- 
vestments to this recurring condition. Perhaps 
Capital and Labor can work out new methods of 
administration which will do away with these 
seasons of depression altogether. The depart- 
ments of commerce and labor in the great Uni- 
versities will be able to throw light upon this 
matter, as will the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor in the Government. Long years ago 
Holland was distressed over the encroachments of 
the sea. Now a visitor to that wonderful country 
beholds with amazement how those people have 
conquered the sea. Surely the brain and heart of 
man will find a way out and over all calamities 
that threaten the joy and prosperity and integrity 
of every home and individual in the land. Into 
this matter the Church must and will more vitally 
enter. Habits of frugality, thrift, how to invest 
one’s means, warnings against predatory agents 
—jinto these and many other matters can the 
minister and local Church enter. For many years 
it has been the habit of this writer to advise his 
people where and when they needed it upon all 
such and kindred matters. 


Partnership of a High-Order.— Since the days of 
William Ellery Channing in 1840-42, in Boston, 
when the eloquent preacher tried to show the 
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laboring man how vast was his estate in every- 
thing that was worthwhile, and how he could at- 
tain something far beyond the mechanics of his 
daily trade, the Church has sought to enter into 
the higher needs of the people. How many are the 
men of labor who long for a better education, or 
for the development of artistic talents, especially 
for their children. Here is a wide-open door for 
any pastor, and local Church. Also how would it 
do for this motto to be in large letters above the 
Church portal: 


“This Church exists for those who are on the 
outside.” 


Then for the Church to live up to it. Have any 
of my readers ever been in John Wannamaker’s 
Sunday School in Philadelphia when that lay- 
prophet still had control? If so they saw there what 
is hinted at here. The multitudes of the street are 
unknown and unincorporated partners in the 
King’s Business. The Church has bread for them 
and living water. Too often, without knowing it, 
we have offered them stones. Labor walks the 
streets and capital too largely is absent. Have we 
not a call? Does not a Hand Invisible come to the 
man of God? That he may give heed to the throngs 
regardless of condition or servitude? The Church 
has a mission, of course, to economic need. The 
Good Samaritan likely was a man of the common 
run and did not hold a place at the head of great 
business enterprises in Jerusalem, but he was upon 
the Jericho road and was not hesitant in seeing a 
brother at the roadside in need —a_ brother, 
remember, but of another nation. 


The superstructure being built by capital and 
labor in this country cannot be held together 
or completed into a Temple of Brotherhood, with- 
out Justice ag interpreted in the light of Jesus 
Christ and magnanimity as illustrated in Abraham 
when making his proposition to Lot.— Gen. 13. 

Nowhere in all literature is there a more 
beautiful picture of capital and labor than that 
recorded in the Book of Ruth 2-4. ‘‘Boaz came 
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from Bethlehem and said unto the reapers, “The 
Lord be with you.’ and they answered him ‘The 
Lord bless thee.’ ” 

It is refreshing to note that any such spirit will 
win by its own force. Even David said speaking 
to Jehovah, “‘Thy loving kindness is better than 
life.” Few are the men who can withstand mag- 
nanimity of Soul. If the minister has shining in 
his relationships and attitudes this spirit his utter- 
ances will be given consideration and will always 
be welcome. And to this end as the pastor has un- 
usual opportunities to make friends among those 
who employ labor and among laborers employed 
he can come to a wide and sympathetic friendship 
which will make him a competent teacher and 
counselor. Any wise pastor understands, of course, 
that about many matters for which labor contends 
he can have no authoritative judgment and also 
upon similar matters with which the capitalists 
have to deal that require expert knowledge it is 
the part of wisdom to keep silent. But the great 
major verities and life-giving values upon which the 
pastor is by education and calling and experience 
competent to speak with authority he will be heard 
with appreciation and respect. 

Let us believe therefore, better days are ahead, 
and hope that Tennyson’s prophecy that there is a 
“Far off Divine event toward which the whole 
creation moves,” may find a more immediate ful- 
fillment even in the near Tomorrows. 

As a pointer toward such a consummation 
“Mother Jones” in her 100th year wired John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., on his 91st birthday: 


“Congratulations on the arrival of your 91st birth- 
day. Thank God we have some men in the world as 
good as you. We never needed them as much as we do 
today. Most sincere wishes that you may be blessed 
with many more.” ¢ 


Thus Silver Springs, Md., greeted him of 
Pocantico Hills, N. Y., after a score of years have 
passed since Mother Jones went to jail for her 
denunciation of the Rockefellers during the 
Colorado mine wars. 


Sermon Texts and Their Treatment 
THE REV. J. R. T. LATHROP, D.D. 


St. Matthew 14:54-57. 


“And when he was come into his own country, 
he taught in their synagogue, insomuch that they 
were astonished and said, Whence has this Man 
this wisdom, and these mighty works? 

“Ts not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his 
Mother called Mary? and his brethren, James and 
Joses and Simon and Judas? 

“And his sisters are they not all with us? Whence 
then hath this Man all these things? 

“And they were offended in him. But Jesus said 
unto them, A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country and in his own house. 

“And he did not many mighty works there, be- 
cause of their unbelief.” 


The 13th Chapter of Matthew has seven para- 
bles, upon two of which Jesus comments. The 
story of these and of his miracles had preceded 
him to Nazareth. After quite a pilgrimage he had 
returned home. Home folk are slow to recognize 
greatness in native sons. By his return it would 
seem that Jesus had previously adopted Nazareth 
as his home. 


“Ts not this the carpenter’s son?’’ It is a question 
of origins and has its force in the conservation of 
true values. The carpenter’s shop, the tanner’s 
vats, the tinker’s kit, the cow-boy-trails — have 
not these and the like been the beginnings of the 
mighty? The sound of hammer, music of the saw, 
the fitting of parts to part were symbolic. The lad 
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who had been apprentice to his father, and later 
no doubt an itinerant carpenter had learned to 
build. ‘‘In the sweat of thy face,” has a large 
place in Jesus’ gospel—read the parables of 
Matthew 13. 


In the throes of Gethsemane“ sweat as great 
drops of blood” had run down his face. We see in 
that struggle, the builder of houses, in the process 
of a life and death agony that there might be 
builded a Temple of Truth and Love for all na- 
tions — to embrace the physical, social, and spir- 
itual needs of Man. 


The second question relative to Mary, the 
brothers and the sisters show that Jesus was a 
member of a large family, and the question is 
asked with irony — perhaps a sneer. Jesus be- 
longed by birth to the honorable industrious, poor. 
Joseph it is supposed at this time was dead. The 
question as to Mary, it is thought, may have 
underlying it a reflection that the father of Jesus 
was unknown, as Joseph is not mentioned. If so, 
how debased were the minds of those who asked, 
“Ts not his Mother called Mary?’”’ Whatever may 
have been the inner feeling of his old neighbors 
whom he could call by name, let it be noted that 
Jesus ‘“Taught them in their synagogue.” Courage? 
Yes, even to the point of calm assurance. What 
mattered as to his reception? To be acclaimed by 
the people as some special one is comforting to 
any preacher but to be ignored, turned away 
from —to rise above it, is sublime. Think of the 
martyrs all of who were builders, of the Wesleys; 
indeed it has been often remarked that the ten 
talent men have without exception been misunder- 
stood and maligned. This is hard for us to receive. 


Let us get the trade winds of the gospel in our 
faces and detect if we can the odor of the poetical 
truth that Jesus lifted the carpenter shop into the 
Temple and the Temple he found in the carpenter 
shop. He built an Ecclesia, not national, nor sec- 
tional, nor exclusive — but that which should be 
a Spiritual Bethlehem — God’s Eternal House of 
Bread to man’s entire being. There is an ancient 
MSS. which has in the Lord’s prayer “Give us this 
day bread for our being.” 


The finality of the Nazarene neighbors attitude 
was tragic. “He did not many mighty works 
there, because of their unbelief.”” How pathetic! 
That day the Son of God was their Guest and 
they knew it not. I wonder if the best of us know 
a prophet when we see him? ‘‘That Man is a 
Prophet,’’ said a friend to me, “and we will know 
it when he is dead.” 


THE SCRIPTURAL SPECTRUM 
Harmonious Growth. Luke 2:51-52. 


“And he went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth, and was subject unto them: but his 
Mother kept all these things in her heart. 


“And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.” 
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The adolescent Jesus becomes an example to 
all youth. 1. In his domestic obedience, adapting 
himself loyally to home government. 2. His sym- 
metrical growth through a three-fold develop- 
ment —in wisdom, stature, favor of God and 
man. Growth in the physical did not outrun 
growth in understanding. The trinity of his per- 
sonality was harmonious in his development. 
Jesus was as our children are physically, mentally 
and morally, born. In his growth he became 
strong physically, keen mentally, sound morally, 
and the supreme result was the favor of God, and 
of men. His home environment was regulated by 
government, clean thinking, high living, and 
devout worship. Study Hofmann’s Christ. 


The Lad and the Man. Heb. 11:23-27. 

A brief study of Moses. Here it is recorded that 
his “‘Parents were not afraid of the King’s com- 
mandment.” The first pre-requisite is to be well 
born. His parents were courageous — not any- 
thing the king demanded or said mattered when 
their child or national life were in the balance. 


Moses’ turn came, so it is written ‘““‘When he was 
grown up.” What would he do? Educated in the 
schools of Egypt he was not submerged by 
Egyptian lore, nor the mythologies, nor the glitter 
of the palace. His Mother and his Sister had first 
had in hand his earliest education —that he 
clinged to. Hence when the time of action came, it 
is written “‘He refused to be called the son of 
Pharoah’s daughter.” This was sublimely auda- 
cious. He had made up his mind. He took a position, 
chose sides. Nor was he afraid. What was it the 
Mother and Sister had planted into this boy’s 
mind? Was it not that the Almighty Jehovah 
would be with him so long as he kept the faith? 
Egypt had many gods and the mighty 
Pharaoh worshipped them? Moses had a reason 
why he refused. 


“Choosing rather to share ill treatment with 
the people of Jehovah . . . accounting the re- 
proach of Christ (mark that) greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt.” It was this choice that 
made Moses. We are made by our choices. Moses 
became the Renouncer of Wealth and Power — 
the very things most men then and now strive for. 
‘““A blind fool,” perhaps some called him. No, not 
blind because he had eyes with a long vision. 
Often the vision close shuts out the vision splendid. 
Moses saw the Vision Splendid. How? “He looked 
unto the recompense of reward.” A far look. After 
all is not this the grand purpose of education — 
to teach youth to see through and beyond? 


The writer of Proverbs had good ground for 
writing: “The fear of Jehovah is the beginning 
of wisdom, and the knowledge of the Holy One 
is understanding.” 


And Isaiah wrote with confidence: 
“And all thy children shall be taught of Jehovah, 
and great shall be the peace of thy children.” 


A Prayer for any Youth.— “Teach me Thy way, 
O Jehovah, and I will walk in Thy Truth.” 
— Psa. 86:11. 
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THE ETERNAL ESSENTIAL 
‘“‘One Thing Thou Lackest.” Mark 10:21. 

One thing lacking may make void the presence 
of all things. This reflection of an old sage is illus- 
trated in a watch without a spring; a ship without a 
rudder; an automobile without gasoline. One may 
make rows of ciphers without a digit — a meaning- 
less string of nothings. Put but one digit before 
the line, then what? Christ offered to this young 
man the power of one before many ciphers, a rudder 
if you please to guide him in the midst of wealth, 
and power, a spring to move him rythmically 
amid the moving wheels of life — and it happened 
that the offer of any of these involved new action 
on his part which would likely cause him to be the 
object of ridicule among his companions, and 
would give him a very different status in the 
money markets. He was exemplary, clean, earnest, 
for he came running (v. 17), worshipful, for he 
came kneeling (v. 17), respectful for he came ask- 
ing, highly moral for he had kept the command- 
ments. 

He asked the greatest of all values, Eternal 
Life. He supposed it was something to be earned. 
He had seen that men who did things got pay. 
“What shall I do?” he asked. “To have” to possess 
—O what a possession — Eternal Life. Well, 
Jesus taught him what he should do— five 
things: Go, Sell, Give, Come, Follow. That is what 
Booker T. Washington had to do. That is what 
Bishop William A. Quayle had to do when he 
was a red-headed, freckled-faced, friendless boy in 
the Kansas fields. Why should it be a different 
road to him who has much possessions — all of 
which will turn at last to ashes? Isn’t it fine to 
know the Royal Road to God and Eternal Life 
is the same for all? “One thing thou lackest,”’ but 
from the Master this young man whom as he 
looked upon him loved him, passed into oblivion. 


“O Taste and See that the Lord is Good” 
Psa. 34:8. 

Taste what? His Truth, Mercy, Love, Provi- 
dence, and what do we always see when we do? 
That the Lord is good. It is said of one in the Old 
Testament he ate honey and his eyes did shine. 
It is not something new in religion which we need 
but rather the sweetness, freshness, and beauty of 
religion. Experimentation brings realization. I 
hand to my friend a gorgeous rose, freshly plucked 
from the garden, the colorful hues of which are 
white and golden, he takes it for what it is, enjoys 
its beauty, fragrance, freshness and wonder. 

“Little flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck thee out of thy cranny. 
Could I understand thee root and all 


And all in all, little flower, 
I should know what God and Man is.” 


GLEAMS OF LIGHT 

Will Men of Action and Business follow the 
Gleam? 

Since Dr. Rauthenbush broke into the Con- 
sciousness of the American Business man there 
has been a revolution in Big Business in its Com- 
munity relations. The Laborer has become a Man 
and Counts One. The sweat shop has largely 
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departed. The Government has turned its face 
benignly to all laboring classes and ceased mere 
paternalism and recognizes the employed on 
equality with the employer. Human life has begun 
to tilt the beam. 

Gleam No. 1 “Safety First.” 

This has been adopted in all Big Business and 
reigns as a principle in all factories. Liability laws 
protect the workman. Public courtesy dominates 
relationships; wages, and sanitation and good 
health are of first concern. This very unusual item 
was carried in a recent magazine: 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recently reported that 118 of the 157 class 1 rail- 
roads of the United States last year carried 
148,379,000 passengers more than 8,000,000,000, 
passenger miles without a single passenger fatality. 
President Arthur Williams of the American 
Museum of Safety presenting medals to the United 
States railroads which established the best yearly 
record for safety operations said: 


““One passenger could travel 32,000 times 
around the earth, 25,000 miles each circuit, with- 
out accidental death, traveling continuously at 
the rate of 50 miles an hour for more than 183 
years.—‘‘Safety first’? is a winner. “Watch your 
step” is another.’ 


“Here is high efficiency. Marvelous in its work- 
ings. Something similar is needed in the ad- 
ministration of Souls for the Kingdom of God. Are 
we saving more people than our Fathers in the 
accidents incident to moral lapse, indifferent at- 
titudes, miasmic immoral conditions?” 

Gleam No. 2. 

In an old encyclopedia of Homiletic literature I 
found this striking statement: 

“Examples do more compendiously, easily and 
pleasantly inform our minds and direct our prac- 
tice than precepts or any other way or instrument 
of discipline. . . . A-father that whipped his son 
for swearing and swore himself whilst he whipped 
him, did more harm by his example than good by 
his correction.” 

James would teach us: 

“That faith without works is dead, being alone”’ 
“Yea, a man may say, Thou hast faith, and I have 


works. Show me thy faith without thy works, and I 
will show Thee my faith by my works,”’— 2-17:18. 


Perhaps the most difficult act is to practice the 
Christian Rules in a Corporate capacity. The late 
John J. Eagan of Atlanta, Ga., has, according to 
the Press, left his vast manufacturing enterprise, 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Company to be held 
in trust for the sole benefit of the public and the 
employees. 

Here is a unique act. It is a Chapter in the 
Gospel of Social Christianity. Perhaps the most 
startling announcement is “That he had many 
Negroes employed in his plant at Birmingham 
who shared fully in all his welfare plans and par- 
ticipated in equal terms in control and profits.” 

From an article by R. B. Eleazer, “John J. Eagan, 
Social Pioneer,” in the Christian Advocate, New 
York. 

Thus God’s Cause Grows and Advances. 
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' Trinity Trails - 


REV. CHARLES G. AURAND 


The Twelfth Sunday After Trinity, September Seventh. 
Epistle. 2 Corinthians 3:4-11. 


With this lesson begins the third cycle of the Trinity 
Season, the central theme being Service in the King- 
dom, or the Manifestations of the New Life in the 
Kingdom. The Epistle lessons emphasize particularly 
the Ministry of the Word as the primary form of Chris- 
tian Service, the thought being determined by the Day 
of St. Laurentius whose reputation was largely built 
upon his preaching. (See Epistle, First Sunday After 
Trinity). This would be a splendid opportunity to 
challenge our young men and women to dedicate them- 
selves to a definite form of life service. ‘“‘Able ministers 
of the New Testament” (vs. 5) —1. Not through a 
sufficiency of self, but of God (vs. 5), 2. Not of the let- 
ter, but of the spirit (vs. 6), 3. Not of death, but of 
life (vs. 6), 4. Not of a passing religion (Goodspeed) 
but of a permanent (vs. 11). Here is the glorious 
ministry of the Law initiated by God, engraved on 
stones, epitomized in a shining face, leading to con- 
demnation, “done away;’’ and the more Glorious 
Ministry of the Gospel — instituted by Christ, written 
on the heart (vs. 3), manifested in a shining life, lead- 
ing to justification, ‘‘remaineth forever.” The Minister 
of N.T. times must be humble, knowing that his 
qualifications come through the grace of God; pur- 
poseful, knowing that he must serve in the interest of a 
new agreement (Goodspeed); spiritual, knowing that 
he deals with values that are not temporal, but eternal. 
“Godward” our trust, our goal, our walk. The Church 
of the N.T. 1. founded by Christ, 2. Spiritual in charac- 
ter, 3. Evangelical in message, 4. Indestructible through 
time. 


Gospel. Mark 7:31-37. 

The Ministry of the N.T. demands an unimpeded 
speech to herald abroad the grace and glory of our God. 
Thus the New Life in the Kingdom is manifested by 
giving Him the ear for hearing His Word and the 
tongue for declaring it. Easily discernable features of 
the incident are that this blessing was made possible 
through the thoughtful and timely interest of the mute’s 
’ friends. The implication is quite patent. Again, Jesus 
withdrew the patient from the throng into a quiet 
place. Many of us might have a more intimate knowl- 
edge and experience of our Lord if, like Moses and 
Paul, we would retire from the distractions of the 
crowd and seek the quiet places and quiet hours where 
serious and undisturbed attention could be riveted 
upon Him. And after the miracle the involuntary 
plaudit, ‘““He hath done all things well.” A swelling 
chorus throughout the centuries says, Amen. So 
Divine Grace: 1. Supplies human needs, 2. Through 
intermediate personalities, 3. Where conditions permit, 
4. Which compels acknowledgment of divine perfection 
and benevolence. Questions — What needs? Always? 
Today? Mayhap many of us cannot speak because we 
have not heard. Is our speech sanctified? Self-surrender 
precedes blessing. ‘‘Ephphatha’’— be opened thou 
heart, thou ear, thou lip, thou hand. 


The Thirteenth Sunday After Trinity — September Four- 
teenth. 
Epistle. Galatians 3:15-22. 

Of course, for a thorough understanding of the pas- 
sage one must recall the raison d’etre of the Galatian 
letter and be conversant with the background of the 
controversy raging in that church. The lectionary sug- 
gestion is that the intent and end of the Ministry of 
the Word must be the saving of souls by the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel which alone has saving power. These 


thoughts are succinctly presented: 1. The Gospel was 
prior, through the covenant of Promise, and therefore 
could not be disannulled by a later covenant of Law 
(vss. 15-18); 2. The Law had a purpose and served it 
— to arouse a sense of sin (vs. 19); 3. The Law was pro- 
visional and intermediate, until the fulness of time 
when the promise could be directly redeemed (vss. 
19-20); 4. The Law could not produce spiritual life and 
therefore was limited in its effectiveness (vs. 21); 5. But 
the unlimited Gospel, taking up where the Law left 
off — that all men are sinners — provides a salvation 
from sin for those who have faith in Jesus Christ (vs. 
22). “All under sin’”— who can escape, how can one 
escape? Law points us to sin, Gospel points us to salva- 
tion; are we despising the Law, are we despising the 
Gospel? Will it sometime be too late? ‘Prisoners of sin’’ 
(Goodspeed) — the crime, the jailor, the Judge, the 
defendant’s Advocate, the remission of sentence. Here 
is a lesson for moralists who hope to escape the ‘‘wrath 
to come” and earn their salvation by an ethical life 
steeped in culture or warmed by a boastful charity. 
We must put less dependence upon legislation and more 
upon spiritualization. 


Gospel. Luke 10:23-37. 

The New Life in the Kingdom is manifested in 
Christian love and service. For the Christian hearing 
(12th Sunday after Trinity) is followed by doing. 
(James 1:22). He knows the Law and practices the 
Gospel. It is not sufficient to know the truth (Lawyer) 
but to practice the truth (Samaritan). Love begins 
with an attitude (how many fail here?) and ends with 
an act (how many fail here?). We see it in Principle 
(vs. 27) and in Practice (vss. 30-37). It is the fulfillment 
of the Law (Rom. 13:10) and the heart of the Gospel. 
It reaches up to God, out to man, down to the heart, will 
soul. The Beatitude of a Christian who by faith has 
seen the grace of God (vss. 23-24), by hearing knows 
the will of God (vss. 25-29), by love practices the mercy 
of God (vss. 30-37). The Men who Passed By — re- 
ligious men, church men —‘‘too busy,” ‘‘can’t help it,” 
‘““what’s the use,’ “I don’t care.”” The Man who Stood 
By —a pariah, an underprivileged — because of com- 
passion (Tissot’s painting — The Ruins), expressed in 
service that was personal and complete. The world is 
filled with men who, cognizant of the law of God, lightly 
esteem it (the lawyer), willfully oppose it (the robbers), 
signally disgrace it (Priest, Levite); on the other hand 
it has few men who, possessing such knowledge, really 
comprehend it (prophets), earnestly maintain it 
(kings), seriously practice the spirit of it (Samaritan). 
Can we justify ourselves in failing to do our part on the 
grounds of ignorance, inability, prejudice, antipathy? 
“Go thou and do likewise’’— imitate the Samaritan’s 
compassion, unexclusiveness, fearlessness, generosity, 
disinterestedness. How can we cultivate such a Chris- 
tian Spirit in our congregation? How can we give ex- 
pression to such a spirit in our congregation? This is 
practical Christianity, the Christianity of the Christ, 
the Church, the Christian. 


The Fourteenth Sunday After 
Twenty-first. 
Epistle. Galatians 5:16-24. 

The N.T. Ministry is concerned not only with a 
theology, but a life. Faith in Jesus Christ (13th Sunday 
after Trinity) is not a mental exercise but a spiritual 
heart-gripping, life-altering power. Moreover it must 
be remembered that freedom from the requirements of 
the O.T. law does not mean a N.T. license (vs. 13). 
It is rather a progression from the Day of the Flesh to 
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the Day of the Spirit. There are two ways of living 
one’s life —by the Spirit or by the Flesh. For the 
Christian there is no choice between the two, only one 
is possible. Indeed here is a test whether one is a 
Christian or not, determinable according to certain 
definite standards by himself or anyone. The latter 
life is immoral, irreligious, contentious, intemperate. 
(vss. 12-21). The former is joyous, beneficent, pious, 
self-restrained (vss. 22, 23). These marks of the Flesh 
and the Spirit may not only serve as gauges of one’s 
life, but as well-defined guide-posts on the path which 
he traverses (vs. 16). How do I test up? Which path am 
I taking — Hell or Heaven? A citizen of two worlds but 
yield not to the seductions of the one lest you lose 
both. The Christian’s war is real, lifelong, exacting, 
victorious; can he be a pacifist? It is a matter of sus- 
picion if there is no battle being waged within us. The 
Life of the Spirit is anti-carnal and extra-legal. Man’s 
soul must be very valuable when it is the battleground 
and prize of such super-earthly Powers. Do I have a 
“share in the Kingdom?” Do I belong to Jesus, the 
Christ? Do I crucify the ‘‘flesh?”’ 


Gospel: Luke 17:11-19. 


Another Samaritan, thoughtful and thankful. The 
New Life is grateful for all its blessings. As an object 
of divine grace, ‘‘what shall I render unto the Lord for 
all His benefits unto me?’’ Nine to one, is this the 
average of appreciative p. ople, is it a correct cross 
section of life? Ten men — as they came the cry loud 
and united; as they went, the cure gradual and com- 
plete. One man — only one returned, the most where 
least expected and the least where the most expected; 
but more than one blessing, salvation. 


“Blow, blow, thou winter wind 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingrat*‘ude.” 


What return to God do we render for His various 
gifts? And for that matter, what return to society for 
its contribution to my happiness and good? What 
better acknowledgment of divine bestowment than a 
public testimony of God, a profound reverence for God, 
a. true thanksgiving to God? It is the life story of many a 
man that in his distress he will flee to God but the 
longed-for blessing once secured he will go his way and 
shortly forget Him. Christ is easily accessible to the 
prayers of His people, tests the faith of His people, 
honors the gratitude of His people, rewards the con- 
fidence of His people. Thanksgiving demands an out- 
ward expression as well as an inward sentiment. “‘Where 
are the Nine?” A common question, a reproving ques- 
tion, a compensative question. The incident represents 
a human need, a divine help, and the human response 
to the divine gifts. 


Fifteenth Sunday After Trinity — September Twenty- 
eighth. 
Epistle. Galatians 5:25; 6:10. 

Passing from the Ministry of the N.T. Word as a 
particular form of Service in the Kingdom, we come to 
a lesson delineating the social connotation of the term. 
Observe such Service as to: 1. Its object — brethren, all 
men; 2. Its spirit — humility; 3. Its motive — love; 
4. Its purpose — to restore, to help, to communicate 
the Word; 5. Its tirelessness — if we faint, as we have 
opportunity; 6. Its reward — everlasting life. Bear 
your own burden (vs. 5) — bear one another’s burdens 
(vs. 2). What are today’s burdens, why should we bear 
them for others, and how? The wants of your world, 
your church, your brother, demand action. What are 
you doing? In verse 8 is the fina] answer to last week’s 
lesson — the life of the flesh vs. the life of the Spirit; 
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what many-a man has learned when it is too late. 
What will you find in the envelope on Pay Day? 
First comes the spiritual service you may offer to men, 
then the material service. ‘““God is not mocked’’— have 
you tried it with a false life, a false love, a false service? 
When “opportunity” knocked, have you unlocked the 
door of your religion, your compassion, your pocket- 
book? Could you set a man right (6:1, Goodspeed), 
have you the spirituality, the gentleness, the love? Not 
only is this lection an opportunity to press the claims 
of our churchs’ institutions of mercy but also to show 
the paramount necessity of putting a spiritual stamp 
upon such eleemosynary work, both in its driving force 
and its ultimate design which is not fulfilled until it 
has saved men’s souls as well as their bodies. This is 
the failure of much of our philanthropic activity of 
today which has divorced the dynamic content ‘‘Chris- 
tian” from its Social Service activity. 


Gospel: Matthew 6:24-34. 

The New Life demands a singleness of heart and of 
life. Or the pericope can be interpreted as teaching the 
free-from-care life of the man whose trust is in God. 
There must be one object of devotion (vs. 24), one 
hope of subsistence (vss. 25-32), one purpose in life 
(vs. 33). Duality means Duplicity. First Things — 
salvation, consecration, dedication (of service). Is the 
Kingdom interest first in our church life, business life, 
social life; first in time, emphasis, gift? What place do 
we give to religion, what is the chief concern of our 
life? The Kingdom for most of us is meat, drink and 
clothing; we have no other sovereigns than these for 
we are Gentile(?) seekers. The object of many a man’s 
search is riches (mammon) or pleasure (eat, drink and 
be merry); neither are lasting nor satisfying. Substi- 
tute the things that are vital (vs. 33) and they will bring 
serenity and havpiness. Why worry —1. There are 
higher values than the physical (vs. 25), 2. If He has 
not failed the lower creation, He will not fail the 
higher (vss. 26, 28-0), 3. Worry accomplishes nothing 
(vs. 27), 4. God knows your need (vs. 32), 5. As tomor- 
row is not here, devote yourself to today (vs. 34). 


I heard a voice at evening softly say: 
“Bear not thy yesterday with tomorrow,” etc. 


—Julia Harris May. 


Don’t you trouble trouble til trouble troubles 
you, ete. — Mark Guy Pearse. 


Sure this world is full of trouble — 
I ain’t said it ain’t, etc. 
—Douglas Mallock. 


If God’s interest is my interest (vss. 24-33), then my 
interest is God’s interest (vss. 25-32). God’s superior 
claim (vs. 24), God’s superior care (vss. 25-32), God’s 
superior cause (vs. 33). Evil days are a test of loyalty 
(vs. 24), of faith (vs. 30), of objectives (vs. 33). Con- 
fronted in these times of anxiety with the stern realities 
of life, even a struggle for existence, what shali I do? 
With unweakened faith remember the surety of God’s 
care as attested in nature and experience, the nature 
of God’s care as effecting natural and spiritual necessi- 
ties, the meaning of God’s care as a surcease from 
anxiety and a confident contentment. A sermon in a 
Flower —its growth (“‘how they grow’’), its beauty 
(“even Solomon was not arrayed,” etc.), its provision 
(“they toil not,’’ etc.). This lesson is also adapted to a 
Harvest service, particularly when Easter falls on an 
early date. 


Methods of Church Work 


Parish and Pastoral Plans 
Men: Their Work in the Church 


LABOR AND LEISURE 


In this age of machinery we must reckon with 
both Labor and Leisure. Not only what we do in 
our occupied moments, but what we do in our 
spare time often determines what we are. It is 
evident everywhere that the machine is made to 
do the work of many men. We believe the day is 
not distant when we shall still have more leisure 
than we have at the present time. What are men 
to do? 


This problem confronts every community in 
summer time. As I write millions of little children, 
with no place to play, are thrown upon the streets. 
Cur community centers and vacation schools are 
helping to solve this proklem; but the proklem of 
leisure is a life problem for both young and old. 


“Tl fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


Here, we believe, in our increasing leisure, is 
given an opportunity to fill in the unoccupied 
areas in Christian service. Cn Labor Sunday a 
sermon might be given on this phase of modern 
life. What better service can we render, both to 
ourselves and the world, than to enrich our minds 
with the best thoughts and become more efi cient 
in the work of the Church? We need thoughtful 
reflection on the lives of those who have gone out 
on the long, long trail, as a recent writer says: 
“These million folk that trod the hills are for- 
gotten in the running of the years and only their 
giants are left in common record. And we, who 
ourselves today crowd the dusty paths to swift 


-. oblivion, may bow in reverence if our feet shall 


mingle for a moment with the tread of these 
greater men.” 


The increase of leisure may mean for us, not 
only an enlargement of our opportunity, but an 
increasing responsibility concerning the Kingdom 
of God. 

The Church and the workingman hold many 
ideals in common. The economic question is ulti- 
mately a religious question. Labor looms large. 
With the election of a Labor Government in 
England, and with the marvelous growth of 
industry in our own land, the challenge is open to 
the Church for an immediate cooperation. Speak- 
ing of the purpose of God in the life and work of 
the world a recent writer said: 

“It is certain that in industry itself we are 
taught the lesson of cooperation, for none of us 
can live by our own labor, but we live by and with 
the labor of all. No man makes a piece of cloth, or 
a pair of boots by himself. A loaf of bread is not 
the creation of a baker, but of many men, including 
the miller, the farmer, the man with the muck 
rake and so on. It is the cooperation of men with 
the aid of the sun, the moon, the stars, the winds, 
the rains, the hills and the valleys, the rivers 
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and the elements which aid us in our every-day 
productions and our very lives.” 

It is when we cease to cooperate that we suffer. 
A striking illustration of this came from the South 
Seas the other day. Captain Scott tells it in his 
diary. He speaks of a seal they killed and left on 
the ice. Immediately a great flock of birds gath- 
ered around it, but they fell to fighting among 
themselves. There was ample food for all. When 
they had done fighting, and the strongest bird had 
won, they returned to the seal, but it was frozen 
so hard that the talon of the strongest bird could 
not touch it! 


Labor Sunday gives us an opportunity to 
increase the spirit of cooperation. Jesus said: My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work; and again: 
Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business. No condition of life was too small, or too 
insignificant for the consideration of Christ.— 
Lewis Keast, Ishpeming, Mich. 


PREACHING TO THE PREACHERS 


The following paragraphs are pertinent to the 
present situation in the industrial world. They 
appear in an article by Carl Knudson, in The 
Christian Century, entitled, “A Labor Day 
Revival.” 


There were twentv or more clergymen present. 
The evangelist tuiucd to them. They had all 
attended revivals before, and knew that profes- 
sional revivalists had a way of haranguing minis- 
ters. But after hearing the powerful attack on the 
employers and workers, they knew that Mr, 
Wrightington would not let them off with a mere 
bit of play-acting. 

“What have you preachers done about this 
stril e?”? he demanded. ‘“‘Did you do anything to 
prevent it? Did you not know that industrial] 
ethics is as important a matter as domestic or 
political or ecclesiastical ethics? Did you realize 
that a situation involving the daily welfare and 
happiness of thousands of your fellow townsmen 
is no less your concern because it means delving 
into business or industry? Were you afraid to touch 
on the subject because of the presence of men who 
are financially interested? Did you consider that 
the ‘whole gospel’ includes a man’s spirit and 
practice in his every day vocation? Did you ever 
take the trouble to inform yourselves concerning 
working conditions in the factories? Did you ever 
make any eflort to attend labor meetings or to 
establish a working relationship between the 
church and the factions now at war with one 
another? Did you preach the sermons that ad- 
mitted employers or employes to the privileges of 
salvation while their industrial ethics remained 
unsanctified, in fact pagan? Have you been as 
much interested in reconciling these conflicting 
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groups as you would have been in harmonizing 
church divisions? God help you if you have not 
done your duty. May God forgive you and lead 
you now to consecrate yourselves to this mighty 
task as fully as you were ever consecrated to the 
cause of a sober America or a warless world or a 
converted India.” 


The preachers were visibly moved. New light 
had dawned upon them. They had not been 
consciously guilty of neglect in every case, for 
some had not been trained to see moral implica- 
tions in the industrial field. A few were guilty of 
allowing tact to blend into cowardice. The resent- 
ment, often felt against evangelists who excoriate 
clergymen, was not in their hearts. They looked 
at the prophet through moistened eyes that testi- 
fied to their penitence and their conversion. 


WHAT A PASTOR CAN DO IN THE 
‘“DOG-DAYS” 

We have had unprecedented heat out here in 
Iowa this July. Right now, as I write, the mercury 
stands at 88 degrees in this room, and 100 degrees 
outside. The question popped into my mind, “‘How 
can a pastor spend his time to best advantage in 
such heat?” 


He should visit the sick people in his flock. The 
sick appreciate a visit in hot weather. After that, 
what? Drum up sermons for Sunday? Yes, but he 
will still have an abundance of time on his hands, 
“and no place to go.” 


He can do helpful reading, some one says. Yes, 
but how long will he remain awake? He needs a 
job that keeps him moving. And no earnest pastor 
desires to loaf, nor accept his salary when he has 
not earned it. 


1. He can re-classify his sermonic material. Any 
pastor who has been in the ministry twenty years 
has a carload of material assembled—sermons, 
addresses, clippings, suggestions, hints, view- 
points, etc. The great trouble with that mass of 
material is this—he does not know where to find 
it when he needs it. Hot weather offers delightful 
opportunity to re-classify everything he has on 
hand. Let him make a thorough job of it. Go to 
the bookstore and buy several hundreds of envel- 
opes—six and one-half inches by nine and one- 
half makes an ideal size. With that, let him buy a 
good sermon record book, such as Dick’s. Then let 
him start in on old sermon ‘‘One.” Is it worth any- 
thing? Yes? No? If there is anything there that 
should be kept, keep it. If not, let the material go 
into the bonfire. When the pastor gets through 
with that process he will have burned up more 
material than he has kept. As he proceeds let him 
make out an entirely new set of envelopes, indicat- 
ing thereupon the text, subject, books of reference 
and where the address has been delivered. Let him 
number these envelopes carefully and record them 
in his record book. As he goes through his material 
let him re-classify and re-envelope everything. 
That is good hot weather business. It will require 
a month, probably, to complete the job. 
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2. Card-index his library. He should make out 
two sets—one a topical index; the other textual. 
Start with book number one in his library. Number 
every book and place them on the shelves in order. 
Qpen each volume, go through it and index the 
contents. If he finds something on John 3, 16, let 
him place his notation in his textual index, with 
the name of the volume and the page. Same thing 
with the topical index. Do not fail to make a nota- 
tion upon a card and place that card in the proper 
sermon envelope if he happens to have a sermon 
on that text. Go through his entire library in this 
way. It will require five minutes for some volumes, 
no time for others, a half-hour for others. That 
task will require about two weeks’ time, with very 
few “‘lay-of s’” for meals. I am talking now on the 
basis of a library of 1500 to 2000 volumes. 


Much is accomplished in this way. First the 
books get dusted for the first time since he moved 
into that office or study. Secondly, he will throw 
into the discard every useless book. It beats all 
how many useless volumes and how much useless 
truck a pastor trails about with him. Thirdly, he 
will discover in his library an amazing amount of 
material he never dreamed he had; and he will get 
five hundred suggestions for sermons, and good 
sermons, with life in them. And, with his indexes 
and sermon files he will find his material organ- 
ized in such a way that he can get at it and prepare 
addresses in one-half the time he required previ- 
ously. And better addresses. 


38. Walk over to the public library with a note- 
book in his pocket; two pencils, black and red. Go 
through the stacks. He will never discover what 
the public library contains by “‘fussing’’ with a 
library index. Take a department at a time— 
Philosophy and Theology, or Biography, or His- 
tory, or Fiction, ete. Check over every book by 
hauling it from the shelves and running through it. 
Mark in his notebook the title of every helpful 
book, name of author and library number. Red 
pencil the very important books. When he gets 
started with the autumn program he will not need 
to go into the public library and yawn and say to 
himself, ‘‘I wonder what can I get to read.’’ That 
job will require from two to three weeks, and it 
means work. 


Of course, I could go on and say that a pastor 
should make plans for his autumn work. We have 
heard such wisdom proceed from the mouths of 
bishops and presidents of colleges and theological 
schools. And in hot weather I do not believe it. If 
the pastor remains in the heat his head will not work 
on plans for the fall or any other specified time. If he 
has money enough to sleep all summer under four 
blankets in Estes Park, he may beable to make plans. 
He cannot do so when the mercury flirts with the 
century mark. But he can do this thing I have 
been talking about, and he can do it efficiently 
whether he fries or freezes. The writer can testify 
to that fact, for he has gone through this very 
grind, and with surprisingly good results —The 
Rev. William H. Spence, First Methodist Church, 
Mason City, Iowa. 
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ANNIVERSARY FOLDER (The Order of Sal- 
vation) 


Rey. E. H. Gerhart, Grace Lutheran Church, . 


Shamokin, Pa., sends a beautiful six-page folder, 
printed in. two colors, entitled, ‘“The Crder of 
Salvation.” He says, ‘‘The folder was distributed 
to my congregation at my eleventh anniversary 
as pastor here, and is very highly appreciated and 
commended to others.’”’ Dr. Gerhart enumerates 
the necessary attributes and virtues under 52 
divisions. Probably he will send you a copy for 
inspection if you send a stamp and request. 


A MINIATURE CHANCEL IN TEAKWOOD 


Master craftsmen, architects, and artists have 
created a model chancel for nonliturgical churches, 
built to scale, with tile floor, and art glass windows. 


The general trend in church building is toward 
the more worshipful interior, and more artistic 
chancel arrangement and furnishings, and pastors 
who contemplate building and remodelling will 
welcome the opportunity to inspect the Model 
Chancel, designed by Donald E. Robb, and con- 
structed by the master craftsmen of The American 
Seating Company. The model is now on exhibition 
at the Boston School of Religious Education. 

The model is made of teakwood, which in grain 
and texture most nearly resembles oak reduced to 
one-twelfth natural scale,.is built on a scale of one 
inch to the foot, electrically lighted and mounted 
on wheels with collapsible steel framework for 
convenience in exhiLiting and handling. 

The model will be available for exhibition at 
ministers’ conferences and conventions for the 
purpose of study and inspection, in the hope that 
preachers may learn the advantages of a correctly 
designed chancel. The illustration shows the Model 
Chancel. If you are interested in securing the 
chancel for exhibition at conferences, write to 
The American Seating Company. 
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28 M-M FILMS WANTED 

The Rev. J. R. Saint, Kensington, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada, has a 28 m-m projector and 
some films for church use and would like to ex- 
change films with other owners of 28 m-m film. 


PULPIT AND MANSE EXCHANGES 

Letters were received from the following in 
answer to the suggestions of the Rev. Albert J. 
Thomas, page 1362, August issue: 

The Rev. J. S. Robinson, Presbyterian, 302 
Fourth Street, Fulton, Kentucky. 

The Rev. J. F. Eddins, Clinton, Louisiana. 


r 


American Seating Company’s Miniature Chancel 


Motion Pictures in Church Work 


The Rev. Thompson W. McKinney, Miller Memorial 
M. E. Church, Philadelphia 


For a considerable length of time I hesitated to 
adopt the motion picture into my family of helpers 
in the general work of the church of which I am 
pastor. 

This was due chiefly to two causes. (1) The very 
name, “motion picture,’ arouses a pronounced 
opposition on the part of a number of very useful 
people. This mental attitude is due to the fact 
that the average motion picture does not con- 
tribute to either the morals or the manners of the 
community. (2) The matter of the cost of equip- 
ment is a barrier in the minds of many. This is 
especially true where standard inflammable films 
are used and the state laws require a fireproof 
booth. Another objection, which is rapidly passing, 
was the lack of suitable non-inflammable films. 


That the motion picture is rapidly becoming 
popular as a method of instruction as well as enter- 
tainment, is well known. The development of the 
16 mm. projector, together with the rapid accumu- 
lation of films suitable for church use, has quite 
solved the problem of the motion picture for 
church purposes. 

There is a vast quantity of free films produced 
by great corporations. These are most instructive. 
There are also great libraries of 16 mm. films in 
our cities. Many corporation films can be had free 
of charge. The regular library films may .be had 
at a very reasonable rental. However, the most 
interesting feature of amateur motion picture 
work, is the making of one’s own pictures. 

My camera is most simple in manipulation, and 
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very satisfactory as to the results. So simple and 
sure are the small cameras, that my first pictures 
are among my best. ‘‘Shooting”’ several hundred 
feet annually soon produces a library of real value, 
and of increasing interest to the church and the 
Sunday School. With the passing of the years the 
pictures become of greater interest and value. If 
church organizations had pictures of their out-of- 
doors activities covering a period of ten or fifteen 
years, how interesting would these pictures be! 
Then, could the pictures be shown ten or fifteen 
years hence, what a thrill they would give the 
“Old Timers’’! 


Prior to our Sunday School picnic this year, I 
showed the pictures taken at the picnic one year 
ago. These pictures had been shown several times, 
but the personal interest in the picture brought 
out a good audience and the re-showing helped the 
picnic this year. I have now locked up in the films 
the incidents, and group activities of the recent 
picnic. Inquiries are being made as to the time of 
the showing of the pictures. When the vacation 
season is over the pictures will be shown. All who 
appear in the pictures, together with their families 
and friends, will wish to be present. In such pic- 
tures I find a great deal of interest shown by 
elderly persons. These staid folks are excellent 
subjects for ‘‘close ups.” 


For two years I have filmed certain features of 
the annual outing of the Methodist Episcopal 
ministers of Philadelphia. The pastors do not 
object to being ‘‘shot,’’ and the good women of 
the parsonages do not seem to be camera shy. For 
ministers to see themselves golfing, or playing 
baseball, tends to humility. 


I note also that when the pastor takes a vaca- 
tion trip and brings back in picture form scenes 
and incidents of interest the people share that 
interest with him. 


In the church of which I am pastor we have 
what we are pleased to call the ‘‘Happy Hour.”’ 
This group meets each Monday evening. We do 
not confine the attendance to the children. How- 
ever, children and youth are much in evidence. 
The audience numbers from two to three hundred. 
We do not pauperize the children. While we make 
no charge, we place a plate at the door with the 
understanding that each person is to contribute 
a nickel. It is understood that admission is free if 
the child cannot afford the nickel. We run five 
reels each evening. Three are educational reels, 
and two are clean comedy. I note that the home- 
made pictures receive most vigorous applause. 


Not only is picture making and showing a 
splendid method of cultivating the children and 
youth, but at the same time the enterprise gives 
to the pastor a diversion of the first magnitude. 
To review the work of the camera, to edit, to 
arrange in sequence, to title the various pictures, 
is fascination to the nth degree. 

In our Monday evening Happy Hour, we often 
use still pictures between reels. At times the 
children are led in the singing of folk songs. To 
add variety we occasionally use the Balopticon. 
Last week we added a Memo camera and pro- 
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jector to our equipment. These all are useful, but 
it is in the motion picture which secures and holds 
the crowd. 

It is not necessary to say that we do all these 
things in order that we may have the life of the 
child for the life of the church. We feel that we are 
succeeding in teaching our children and youth 
that everything wholesome, heipful, and worth- 
while, may be associated with and found in the 
church of God, with its varied activities. I find 
that the parents are glad to find a place to which 
they may bring their children for entertainment 
and instruction, and where no offence is given to 
the most critical and sensitive. 


To put on such a program takes time and 
requires great care. I am persuaded that the time 
is well spent, and that the results justify the 
invest ment. 


MANY PLACES FOR USE OF CAMERA 


The writer conducted a college bureau of visual 
instruction sometime ago, and supplied a large 
number of churches with films for their work, 
and he has had what might be regarded as some 
experience in this special field. 


With the growing tendency of the church to do 
social and welfare work throughout the parish, I 
can see many places where a movie camera could 
be used by alert religious workers. In the first 
place all church events such as church dedications, 
christenings, weddings, also in the Sunday School, 
at athletic contests and at the various stunts that 
the young people of the neighborhood pull off. 
The boy scouts are crazy to see themselves in the 
movies: also the local dramatic club and vacation 
tours of the pastor and other workers. Movies of 
the poor parts of the city, where Christian charity 
work can be done. are very elective in appealing 
for funds, and church and mission building pro- 
jects can be put before the public in this way. No 
doubt many other ways of using movies than I 
have mentioned will occur to you, but it seems to 
me that loca] movies of this kind added to any of 
your movie programs will greatly increase the 
interest. 

With the increasing vogue for amateur movies 
prices of equipment have been greatly reduced. 
Some movie cameras with which I am familiar 
may be purchased for as little as $47.50, and other 
makes go up to three and four hundred dollars, 
depending on lenses used.—A. P. Hollis, Advert- 
ising Manager, DeVry Corporation. 


Mr. Ford Hicks, Vocational Advisor of The Bell 
& Howell Co., will answer in detail, from an 
unbiased point of view, any question you may 
direct to The Expositor on this phase of your work. 
You may think your questions simple and unim- 
portant, but we assure you that consideration will 
be given each question, believing that so long as it 
appears ‘‘a question” to you, it is important. 

The following list of questions was submitted 
by The Rev. L. A. Walker, First Church of The 
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Brethren, Omaha, Nebraska. The answers by Ford 
Hicks may help you to clear up some points.— 
Editor Church Methods. 


Questions—Rev. Walker. 
Answers—Ford Hicks. 


Question: Would you recommend a movie 
projector using 16 mm. films for church work? Is 
the picture too small? Cur church auditorium is 
about 35 feet long, and our congregation consists 
of about 130 members. 


Answer: There is every reason to recommend a 
16 mm. projector for church use. It eliminates all 
question of fire hazard, and as it is approved for 
showing without a booth by the Nationa] Fire 
Underwirters, it does not affect in any way the 
insurance on the church. The 16 mm. projector 
is very simple to operate and the better makes are 
almost entirely noiseless. The screen image can be 
had at almost any size desired, depending entirely 
upon the distance of the projector from the screen, 
and the focal length of the projection lens. At 
88 feet, the 2-inch Great-lite lens furnished as 
standard equipment with some projectors, gives 
a picture approximately 7 x 5 feet (6.93 feet wide 
by 5.13 feet high). This is an excellent size for an 
audience even two or three times as large as that 
specified by Rev. Walker. 

Question: Will city folks stand for an outfit when 
you have to stop in the middle of the picture to 
change the films? Does a 16 mm. outfit seem too 
cheap for church folks when they see the best 
pictures at the theatres? 

Answer: The objection to delay while changing 
reels has been largely overcome, thanks to the 
thousands of home movie outfits (16 mm.) now in 
use throughout the country. Provided a good, 
reliable make is chosen, there is nothing “‘cheap” 
about a 16 mm. projector. Its brilliance and all- 
’round performance in church use in every way 
rivals the theatre. If the slight time lapse between 
reels is considered serious, it can be overcome by 
using two projectors, just as theatres do, or by 
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resorting to the 1000 ft. model projector which gives 
a show of approximately forty minutes without 
changing reels. 

Question: Are suitable films obtainable for the 
16 mm. outfit? Is this the coming machine? 


Answer: The supply of good 16 mm. film is 
already more than adequate, and is being added 
to constantly. Practically all distributors of ‘‘free’’ 
educational and industrial films offer their releases 
both in 16 mm. and 35 mm. widths, and there is 
an increasing tendency to offer educational films 
solely in 16 mm. width. Film libraries specializing 
in the home and church field offer many profes- 
sional pictures in 16 mm. 

Certain theatrical interests are now working on 
a plan with educational leaders for re-editing the 
most outstanding theatrical films in a 16 mm. 
version that will not be directly competitive to 
the theatre. This has already been done with 
“Robin Hood.” Prof. Ellsworth C. Dent, Director 
of the Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of 
Kansas, states: ‘‘At the present time, more service 
of strictly educational film is available on 16 mm. 
than on 35 mm. During the past five years there 
has been a rapid development in the use of the 
narrower, 16 mm. film, due, principally, to the 
great difference in cost. . . . It is believed that 
within a five-year period, there will be many more 
16 mm. educational subjects available, than suit- 
able subjects on 35 mm. film.” 

Question: I would appreciate a few words from 
you as to what make of machine, and what kind 
of screen is the best. 

_ Answer: The first part of this question was dealt 
with in the August issue of The Expositor. As to 
screens, we would strongly urge the purchase of a 
quality product, since half the picture depends on 
the screen. Where a screen can be of limited size 
and need not be moved about a great deal, an 
aluminum plate screen, such as the well-known 
“Bub” North Screen, is recommended. Where 
portability and lower cost are essential, a pearl 
beaded screen, of an encased roller type, is best. 


Matins and Vesper Services 


A RALLY DAY SERVICE. The Challenge of the 

Church. 

A program which present the full Challenge of 
the Church must of necessity depict the essentials 
for which we exist. Not infrequently we have 
allowed Rally Day to be a special for the day only. 
It should be remembered that we are beginning a 
new Church year. Let us sound the bugle call of 
Christ, and fling out far and wide the banner of 
the Cross. The Challenge of the Church is a 
challenge to every unfinished task of the Kingdom 
of God. Some would confine it to the Sunday 
School, but to set such limited bounds to Rally 
Day not only defeats its primary purpose; it 
would invite failure in place of success. 

Instead of making several little taps this year 


and sponsoring a rally in each department, why 
not plan a Rally Day with such conviction that it 
will claim the intense interest of the whole church. 
A new Church year offers a challenge to every 
church throughout the country. It is our privilege 
to show the Church’s contribution to the home, 
the community and the nation. Our people must 
be informed as to the far-reaching influence of the 
Church in every land. 

Many churches will take a complete census of 
their various parishes preparatory to a complete 
canvass for the budget for 1931. In this day of 
constant removals this will be found entirely 
necessary; but it is to be hoped that the canvass 
shall be big enough and extensive enough to cover 
something more than the financial needs of the 
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church. If we are going to rally our religious force 
we shall want to know what we have to carry 
forward the work of the Kingdom. Our rally 
should include a large ingathering of personal 
workers upon whom we can depend for every 
definite service. 

The thought of Rally Day and the new in- 
gathering may be carried forward through the 
month by a careful selection of Sunday subjects 
and frequent announcements. All forms of adver- 
tisements may be had at a very little expense. 
The following subjects may be suggestive: 


October 6. ‘‘God Is Calling You.” 
October 138. “Our Harvest Ingathering.” 
October 20. ‘Our Best Investments.” 
October 27. “An Enduring Triumph.” 


With many returning from vacation there wil 
not be much time for preliminary preparation. 
It will be found necessary to present a rather 
impromptu program. The following order may be 
carried out with very little rehearsing. 


Organ Voluntary—‘‘The Pilgrim of Love.” 
By E. Batiste. 
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Call to Worship. 

Hymn—‘‘Peal Out the Watchword.” 
Prayer—Sunday School Superintendent. 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Choral Response. 


Anthem—Choir. “On Wings of Living Light.” 
By Stanley T. Reiff. 

Responsive Reading. 

Processional—Children’s Chorus—Selected. 

Song: ‘Happy Little Workers.” 

Scripture Reading—Pastor. 

Offertoire—Meditation Religieuse. By P. Four- 
viers. 

Hymn—‘‘Stand Up, Stand Up, For Jesus.” 

Greetings—‘“‘Cur Youth.” President of Young 
People’s Society. 

Pastor—Address, ‘“When God Calls.” 

Hymn of Consecration—‘Take My Life and 
Let It Be, Consecrated Lord to Thee.” 

S3enediction. 

Organ Postlude. 


—Lewis Keast, Ishpeming, Mich. 


SPECIAL DAYS — SEPTEMBER 
The Rey. J. R. T. Lathrop, D.D. 


September—The seventh month of the Roman 
year is the ninth of ours. The Anglo-Saxons called 
it Gerst-monath—“barley months.” The gem 
symbolizing the month is the chrysolite, signifying 
preservation from folly or its cure, having special 
application just now in the return from the vaca- 
tion experiences. The month is replete in great 
religious and civic events and the Pastor will have 
no difficulty in the selection of living themes. His 
physical rejuvenation incident to rest from pastoral 
routine and the diversified fellowships and experi- 
ences will enable him to enter with new zest into 
the call of church activities. After seasons of rest 
and meditation and prayer, Jesus always returned 
with magnetic power to perform miracles and to 
teach with vigorous animation. It would be a 
profitless vacation if a minister did not find him- 
self also reinvigorated for service. 


The special days of the month worthy of a place 
in the calendar of the Church are: 


August 31—Labor Day Sunday. 

September 7—Grace and Glory. 

September 14—Exhaltation of the Cross. 

September 21—St. Mathew Sunday. 

September 28—The Christological Teaching in the First 
Epistle of Peter. 


Events of a civic character which can be used 
for Vespers are: 


igo 24—-The First Newspaper in the United States, 


September 21—The first daily newspaper published in the 
United States, 1784. 


September 24—United States Constitution signed, 1787. 
September 5—Wayne B. Wheeler died, 1927. 

September 2—Eugene Field (poet) born, 1850. 
September 4—Manhattan Island discovered, 1609. 


September 8—First public school in the United States 
(Va.), 1621. 


The importance of these events, for such they 
are, will appeal differently according to the cir- 
cumstances of the Pastor, but they all are sugges- 
tive of real values and have been constructive 
forces in the development of our civilization. 


Returning to the order of the calendar, Labor 
Day has its place for special pulpit recognition. 


Sunday, August 3lst—10:30. Hour of Public 
Worship. 


Suggested Theme:.“‘The Gospel for Labor.” 


Text: John 6:27. “Labor not for the meat that 
perisheth but for that meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of Man shall give 
unto you, for him hath God the Father sealed.” 

Treatment: 


1. In Search for the Benevolent Christ. (v. 24-26.) The lure 
of temporalities. 

2. A dynamic truth, which created debate. 
the meat that perisheth.”” 

3. Meat that forever endures. ‘‘To everlasting life.’’ 

4. Christ’s gift to those of lofty faith and thought. “‘The Son 
of Man shall give unto you.” 

5. His ability to provide it. ‘‘For him hath God the Father 
sealed.” 


“Labor not for 


Christ spoke here in spiritual paradox. One of 
those striking sayings to shock the people and his 
disciples into reflection. Jesus profoundly taught 
the blessing and necessity of labor. He himself 
labored. ‘‘God the Father hath labored hitherto 
and I labor.’’ He chose none but laborers to be his 
apostles. He himself crowded more into his three 
years of life than any other has done in extended 
years. His supreme work was to do the Will of 
his Father in Heaven—and at the last analysis, 
to that end every man was and is born. From that 
fact Jesus intended no one should ever escape. 
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Labor of every kind is still in poverty of spirit 
for the lack of this truth. Those who sought Jesus 
as a benevolent teacher and pilgrim specifically 
for the loaves and the fishes, ate but to be hungry 
again. That kind of meat made them neither 
morally better or worse. It fed the body. It was 
essential to physical strength, but the soul was left 
unfed. This attitude of Jesus he preserved to the 
last and announced it first in the ‘“Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

The term meat should be enlarged here to mean 
all the temporalities. Multitudes are feeding their 
minds upon books that are worse than trash, 
movies that are sensual, degrading, filling their 
minds with pictures that will go with them down 
the changes of life only to poison them: or with 
companions that supply gross motives to action: 
social dissipations and waste of time and health 
— all that gives one no deep satisfaction. Earthly 
treasures for which men struggle and go to an 
early grave, turn too often to beasts of prey and 
devour families with hate, and jealousy, and envy, 
and pride. Not only does such meat perish but 
those who set their hearts upon it perish with it. 
The word of Jesus rings down all the avenues of 
our cities, and can be heard if one will but listen 
in all rural sections: ‘‘What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
life?” 

The pulpit has a very vital mission to those who 
labor in factory, shop, counting room, and centers 
of exchange —to lift their hopes to the high 
spiritual levels of activity —so that they may 
come to understand that what one does to make 
a living is honorable, but what he does to make a 
great, holy, intelligent, beautiful life, harmonious 


- with the Will of God the Father is eternal. 


And how Jesus’ heart was sét on the laboring 
classes, his spirit longed that they might enter 
into a mighty life. No Teacher before or since has 
equalled his words: 

“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will rest you — take my yoke 


upon you and learn of Me, for — 


I am Meek, 
And Lowly, 
And You, shall find, 
Rest unto your Souls; 
for My yoke is easy, and My burden is light.” 


The pastor could follow this sermon with one in 


- the evening upon “The Mission of Labor to Na- 


- tional Life.’ Or he“*can reverse these themes, as 


_ he prefers. Under the last heading he can use such 
_ talking points as: 


1. What Labor has to say to the youth of the land. 

2. What Labor has to do with national integrity. 

8. What Labor owes to God and to the Church. 

4. How Labor can serve the Kingdom of God throughout 
the world. 


If the signs of the times do not mislead Labor 


will have an increasing place in the stabilizing of 
future civilizations. Since 1894 when Labor was 


' given a “Labor Holiday” there has been large im- 
| provement in the status of the average man: 
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“This is the Gospel of Labor, ring it, ye bells of the kirk, 


The Lord of Love comes down from above to live with men 
who work. 


This is the rose he planted here in the thorn-crushed soil, 
Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, but the blessing of earth 
is toil.’— Henry Van Dyke. 
Sept. 7? — 10:30 a.m.— Public Worship 

Text: Romans 9:4. ‘‘Who are Israelites? To 
whom is the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God and the promises.” 

Theme: “Grace and Glory.” 

This is one of the most comprehensive state- 
ments of the Apostle Paul, relative to his own 
race. While he became the outstanding voice to 
the Gentile world, he continued passionate in his 
desire for the redemption of his own people to 
whom Christ first came. 

This particular passage is chosen at this time 
for reflection as we have just come through the 
longest and most complete study and exposition 
of the work of the Holy Spirit and His official 
place in the redemption of the race. Never since 
Pentecost has the Church had such a baptism of 
profound scriptural interpretation as to the Ad- 
ministration of the Spirit. This abundant teach- 
ing as to the office and work of the Holy Spirit has 
borne much fruit and will continue as an abiding 
factor in future undertakings of Protestantism. 

The Apostle here is doing a much larger thing 
than revealing to his own people the progressive 
revelations of the Spirit, for the Book of Romans 
sets forth the Law of Grace and the glorious out- 
workings of that Grace also to the Gentiles. We 
admire him for his loyalty to his own, but to be- 
hold him a champion of world-wide redemption 
upon the same terms to all people, is to begin to 
understand: 

“There's a wideness in God's mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea.”’ 

Grace as it is used in the New Testament is much 
more than the favor of God — God looking favor- 
ably upon His children. To have the light of His 
face beaming with pleasure upon His Church is in 
itself an unspeakable benediction. But Grace is far 
more than that. It means Divine energizing, the 
impartation of His own life and power to His 
Church. It is He who sends us forward. Who 
anoints us with the fulness of Love so that we be- 
come partakers of His Divine Nature in some real 
sense. He pours into us His own abundant life — 
and we become here and now partakers and 
sharers in the life-eternal. Such is Grace. 

The Glory resultant is that which adds to us 
power to excel in good works, to suffer with Christ 
if need be, to rejoice in tribulation also, to add to 
our characters the virtues of Christ, patience, 
long-suffering, brotherly love. To us who believe 
there has come a progressive manifestation of His 
unfolding Power. This is Glory experienced while 
in the flesh. Not some cunningly devised fable, 
not something taking place in a corner — but 
historic, open, well known, a long line of creditable 
witnesses past and present testifying to its reality. 
Paul in this text gives it a six-fold manifestation. 
See: 
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Adoption. 

Glory. 

Covenants. 

Giving of the Law. 
The Service of God. 
The Promises. 


Such an array of Divine Administration is there 
in all this that Paul lifted into spiritual ecstacy 
exclaims: 

“Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concern- 
ing the flesh Christ came, who is over all God 
blessed forevermore.” 


So manifold is the fulness of this text I suggest 
that the whole Sunday be given to its exposition. 
“The Promises,” being given to Vespers. 

Sept. 14 — 10:30 a.m.— Public Worship 

Theme: ‘‘The Exaltation of the Cross.” 


Text: ‘‘Who for the Cross that was set before 
him, endured.”’ 

Treatment: 

1. Jesus, the calm Man of the Ages, in his Ministry of pain. 


2. The Cross which at first oppresses at last lifts the Disciple. 
3. Each must bear his own Cross. 


Christian, in ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ lost his 
burden of sin when he came within sight of the 
Cross. This is a symbol and we too when we 
really see the Cross and its full significance will 
lose our sin. Not only so but we will then be willing 
to take up our own Cross and carry it not only 
without complaint but with joy. Is it Preaching? 
Teaching? Physical labor? Motherhood? What- 
ever it is — it may be a life of affiiction, which has 
fallen upon us. What matter if God be with us. 
The Cross becomes God’s way of crowning us here 
and hereafter. When President McKinley was 
dying in Bufialo he said: “It is God’s Way.”’ So 
he wanted sung: “‘Nearer My God‘'to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.” That is victory. How often have 
we as pastors witnessed similar triumphs. 

In the evening hour the pastor could have a 
most helpful Vesper service with the poems of 
Eugene Field, that delightful apostle to Child- 
hood. For soon the little ones will be in our public 
schools. At the same time some historic items 
could be given of the first public school in the 
United States. 

Sept. 21 — 10:30 a.m.— Public Worship 

This is St. Matthew Sunday. It can and should 
be made a great hour. He was a Man, and Jesus 
discovered him. No one, even those who knew him 
best, saw the Man within. To the rabbis he was a 
hateful tax collector —a dispised publican. But 
Jesus knew what was in men. Then, as now, he 
looks within. Not many mighty are called as men 
see men and measure might. Day after day Mat- 
thew sat in his place and did his duty to the 
Roman Empire, therein was his sin to men but 
his merit to Christ. Did not Jesus later say he 
that is ‘‘faithful in that which is least will also be 
faithful in much.” Character talks. 

Jesus took note of this official. What a reader of 
men’s inner life— some one has remarked that 
Jesus was the greatest of all psychologists. Has it 
occurred to you that he never made a mistake? 
Yes, you say he did in Judas? Are you quite sure 
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of that? Did he not choose Judas knowing that he 
was a thief? And, that he wanted one bad man in 
his School of Apostles? Think that through. 
What a testimony Judas gave of Jesus at last. 
No, Jesus was never mistaken, for he knew what 
was in men. In Matthew he saw a Man and it was 
that Man to which he appealed when he said 
“Follow Me.’”’ When Matthew arose and stated it 
is true in every respect that ‘‘He left all and fol- 
lowed Him.” Left all — that is the word written. 
Matthew met the cost of Discipleship from the 
very first. He expressed his devotion to begin with 
by gracious hospitality to the Master — which 
became his public confession. 

It was Dwight L. Moody who said that he him- 
self had made up his mind to see what God could 
do with a Man who would give himself up wholly 
to the doing of his Will. Moody was a splendid 
demonstration and to this day is the finest ex- 
example of an evangelist yet produced in the past 
one hundred years. This subject will afford the 
pastor to give an analysis of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew and a history of that Gospel and should be 
so taken advantage of. It will prove one of the 
most edifying services of the year. 

For a Vesper Service I suggest “‘The Newspaper 
— A Menace or a Blessing.” 


Sept. 28 — 10°30 a.m.— Hour of Public Worship 

I have chosen for this hour what I have confi- 
dence to think the pastor following the St. Mat- 
thew service can make an exceedingly beneficial 
hour. It is to set forth the Chrystological teaching 
in the First Epistle of Peter. This is not only a 
theme which needs special emphasis but which will 
help in putting before the people the teaching of 
a whole book. It radically departs from the tex- 
tual method and should occasionally be used. The 
author of this book has a decided Christology 
and it is so expressed that it is not difficult to 
grasp. In case the pastor undertakes this study 
I would suggest that he ask the congregation to 
read the book the week before. What is Peter’s 
Christology? 


I. His Person. 


Sonship by the Fatherhood of God—Chap. 3. 
Foreordained—1:20. 
Sinless—2-22:23. 


II. His Sufferings. 


Vicarious—2-21 :24. 

Purpose—3-18. = 
Fulness—3-19:21. (See Moffatt’s translation.) 
Cost—1-18. 

Triumphant—1-3. 


III. Pre-eminence. 
Shepherd and Bishop—2:25. 
Lord and Christ—2-3:5; 3-15; 4-11. 
Angels and Powers subject unto him—3:22. 
There are two citations from the Old Testament. 


Psa. 34:8. (2:3-4.) 
Isa. 8:13 (3:15). 


Throughout the chapter are many beautiful 
and profound statements of the Personal Benefits 
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of Christ’s Life and Sufferings and what should 
be the reaction of the Church and Believers. 
* * * 

On the evening of the 28th for Vespers what 
could be more stimulating just now than the story 
of the Constitution of the United States as: 
1. To its purpose. 2. Its attempt to regulate 
corporate and citizenship life, especially in the 
amendments, relative to the great values. 3. The 
slow process of changing social customs in any 
civilization, especially ours where are involved 
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restraint of appetite or what is called ‘‘personal 
liberty,” illustrated in the supposed right to own 
slaves. Whose business is it? Closing the hour with 
a biographical sketch of that great and far-seeing 
prophet, Wayne B. Wheeler. It was the excep- 
tional privilege of this writer to be at a breakfast 
with him and other friends, just a few days before 
his death and to listen to the last speech he made 
publicly. He was a burning and a shining light. 
His soul goes marching on. Let us carry the torch 
he passed until the task is done. 


Music for Choir and Organ for September 


Prelude 
Shepherd’s Morning Song — Davis 
Andante, Op. 26 — Beethoven 
Sabbath Calm — Christian 
Holy, Holy, Holy — Burnapp 
Adagio Pathetique — Godard 
Stillness of Night — Chubb 
Idyl — Lack 
Andante — Calkin 
Air for G String — Bach 

Anthem 
This is the Day — Schubert 
O Saviour of the World — Goss 
I Am Alpha and Omega — Stainer 
There is a Holy City — Shelley 
O Gladsome Light — Sullivan 
Ye That Stand in the House — Spinney 
Rock of Ages — Buck 
Sing Unto God — Marks 
The Earth is the Lord’s — Rogers 


Offertory 

Moderato — Merkel 

Ave Maria — Dudley Peel 

Largo (New World Symphony) — Dvorak 

Priene a Notre Dame — Boellman 

Two Angels — Whiting 

O Saviour Hear Me — Gluck 

In a Monastery Garden — Ketelbey 

How Great is Thy Loving Kindness — West 
Postlude 

March in G — Tritant 

Grand Choeur — Renaud 

Grave (Second Sonata) — Mendelssohn 

Postlude in D —- Dicks 

Temple March — Petrah 

Album Leaf — Schumann 

Communion — Faulkes 

Allegro Maestoso — West 

Processional — Grimm 

Exultate Deo — Lacey 


Church Night 


Prayer Meetings 


Mid-week Topics 


Prayer Meeting Talks 
THE REY. WILLIAM H. FORD 


A CHRISTIAN AND LOYALTY 
(First week in September) 

One of the distinguishing marks of a Christian is 
loyalty. Jesus said ‘Be thou faithful, etc.” There 
was never a time which called for more loyalty 
than the present day. When men are wavering 
between right and wrong, between duty and de- 
sire, the great need is for men who stand forth for 
right, for duty, for God. 

I. Loyalty Exemplified 

1. In Paul. Loyal from moment met Christ on 
Damascus road to time head rolled off block. Asked 
to deny Christ but stood staunch. He could have 
saved himself, could have been highly honored, 
could have been a man of great fame, but chose 
path of loyalty to Christ. He could say, “Let all 
persecutions and distresses come; I will be loyal.” 

2. In Jesus. Jesus was loyal to His Father. “I 
came to do thy will, oh God.”’ Nothing turned Him 
from God’s purpose for His life. He was loyal to 


His friends. Peter denied, yet He stood loyal to 
him. His is the supreme example of loyalty. 


II. Loyalty Needed 

1. Inthe state. Loyalty is opposite to lawlessness. 
Lawlessness fills the land today. We must be loyal 
enough to obey laws which we do not like. 


2. In the home. The bars of discipline have been 
let down in the home. The home is not building the 
men and women it once did because it is not loyal 
to the great truths for which it once stood. Our 
homes should be the kind of places which grow 
character and culture and Christian manhood and 
womanhood. Loyalty is needed. 


3. In the church. Let us long and pray for the 
day when church members will have the church 
as the center of their lives. Let us be loyal to the 
church above every organization and above every 
call. Illustration — Carving over European fort — 
‘‘Let us die under the ruins of this fort rather tha 
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surrender.” The church is our fort and our battle- 
ground. Let us die rather than surrender. 

4. To the little things of life. If a man is unloyal 
to the little things he can’t be trusted with the 
big. Example — the man of one talent. If a girl 
commits a small act of immodesty, she is not loyal 
and it may lead to open sin. If a boy is dishonest 
with a small sum, he is not loyal and it may lead 
to bigger sins. Loyalty to the little things will bring 
loyalty to all things. 

5. To our convictions. Examples — Moses before 
Pharaoh; John the Baptist preaching before the 
rich Pharisees; Paul on Mars Hill. Let us be true to 
convictions of right and truth and righteousness. 

6. To Christ. The secret of every great life is 
that there is a great power behind it. If our loyalty 
is founded in Christ, our lives will be full of power 
and usefulness. During the war Roosevelt said, 
“We must be Americans above all else.”” So must 
we be Christians, true to Christ above all else. 
III. Loyalty Rewarded 

1. Greater light will be ours. When we are loyal 
to a friend we constantly learn more about him. 
If we are disloyal he shuts himself up to us. The 
more loyal we are to Christ, the more he reveals 
himself to us. He who is not loyal to Christ knows 
little of Him, His character, or His Word. 

2. Greater usefulness will be ours. ‘Thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler, etc.’”’ The more faithful we are, the more we 
can do. In business the man who is faithful gets 
the bigger places. We grow always through loyalty. 

8. The Master’s approval is ours. Christ will 
never be able to say ‘‘Well done, etc.,’”’ to the “‘ins 
and outers.” This plaudit is for the faithful only. 
Nathan Hale said, “I regret that I have only one 
life to give for my country.” Let our only regret be 
that we have only one life of service to give to 
Him who gave His all for us. 

* * * 


A CHRISTIAN AND COURAGE 


(Second week in September) 
Scripture Reading — Acts 14:19-22. 


I. Courage Exemplified 

1. In Paul. 

a. At Lystra he was stoned and left for dead; 
however he recovered and decided to go back. He 
was neither discouraged nor afraid. Some must 
have said to him, ‘‘You are foolish to go back to 
the place of your defeat.” But he said, ‘‘I am not 
defeated, I take pleasure in such things, for 
Christ’s sake.”” He went back, showed his courage, 
did a great work. 

b. While he was in prison in Caesarea, he was 
brought in chains before King Agrippa. He was 
commanded to speak for himself; instead he spoke 
for the Lord Jesus. With mighty courage he 
preached to the king and his attendants about the 
One whom they hated. Agrippa was so impressed 
that he cried out, ‘Almost, etc.” It takes courage 
to stand for Christ before a hostile crowd. 

2. In Jesus. How courageous He was! He with- 
stood the howling mob, rebuked the proud Pharisee 
to his face, drove the money-changers out of the 
temple. He was no weakling; He was a real man. 
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When Herod sent his message to Jesus, His reply 
was, “Tell that old fox, etc.’’ At the entrance to 
Gethsemane He said to the mob, “I am the One 
you seek.”’ So great was his courage that the mob 
fell back before His cool gaze. His followers need 
the same courage today. 

3. In John the Baptist. Story of King Herod liv- 
ing in sin, sitting upon the throne, arrayed in 
royal robes, and John the Baptist, humble, and 
clothed in camel’s hair, denouncing the King’s 


_sin. This thing took courage. 


4. In the spies. Ten made a report of fear and 
pessimism; two had the courage to say: ‘“‘We can 
overcome them.’”’ They were men of courage. 


II. Courage Needed Today 

1. It is needed in the church. Religion is not bed 
of roses; it is often a hard life. Many men have 
not the courage to face the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the Christian life. We sing: “Like a mighty 
army moves the church of God.’”’ Yet our army 
often moves like a hospital full of crippled children. 
The elevator is a church to many, carrying them 
along to their goal; they simply rest on others and 
make no effort for themselves. 

2. Itis needed in the ordinary affairs of life. There 
are two kinds of courage. One is the kind for critical 
moments, the other is the kind for everyday living. 
The latter kind is the scarcest. A man won the 
Victorian Cross for bravery overseas; when he 
came home he became an habitual drunkard. He 
had the courage for the hard battle, but none for 
everyday life. Columbus said, “Sail on, Sail on!” 
We need the kind of courage that makes us plod 
on and on everyday, doing that which is right 
always. 


III. Courage Obtained 

1. By realizing the presence of God. When we get 
afraid let us remember that God is with us and 
for us. Story of Elisha and his prayer that the 
young man with him might be enabled to see the 
invisible hosts about them. Story of Paul on the 
ship, saying, ‘““Be of good courage, the angel of 
God, etc.”” We must sense the presence of God, 
“The angel of the Lord encampeth, ete.” 

2. By having great faith in our cause. The man 
who believes in his cause is simply unbeatable. 
We have a great cause, we have a great Leader, 
we have all the power of Heaven and earth on our 
side. Let us believe that “‘Jesus shall reign wherever 
the sun, ete.” 

3. By having hope for the future. A slave can 
have courage as long as he hopes for freedom some 
day. But where there is no hope, there is no 
courage. Amundsen said that after his men 
reached the Pole and had nothing else to look for- 
ward to in hope, they became discouraged and 
slow. Hope gives men courage. We have hope of a 
better life and a “and that is fairer than day.” 
May it give us courage in life’s everyday battles 
for Jesus. 

Courage comes from the Latin word which 
means “heart.” It is a matter of the heart. Let us 
put our own weak, faltering hearts up close to 
the heart of the Lord Jesus and we shall find the 
courage to live life as it should be lived. 
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A CHRISTIAN AND PATIENCE 
(Third week in September) 


Scripture Text — James 1:4. 

Today’s motto is ““Make it snappy.’’ We want 
pep in church, home, business. Patience is a great 
need of this speedy age. The word means actually, 
“willing to suffer.”’ Patience is the ability to con- 
trol our lives and to refrain from rushing through 
life. 


I. Examples of Patience 

1. Moses. God placed him over two million 
people. They were dull and unfaithful — the 
minute he turned his back, they made a golden 
calf. Through the years he was never impatient; 
he never gave up. i 

2. Paul. Had thorn flesh. Patiently prayed for 
deliverance. He had to keep the thorn, but bore 
his sufferings in patience. If we have thorns and 
crosses, we are to be patient. 

3. Jesus. Dull disciples; it seemed that they 
could never understand Him, but he plodded along 
with them. At wedding of Cana and at other times 
they wanted to force the issue; He said, “My hour 
has not yet come.” Through His trial and death 
He showed absolutely no impatience nor bitter- 
ness. To be Christ-like we must be patient. 


Il. The Qualities of Patience 

1. The ability to wait. Zero hour in world war; 
men knew how important it was to wait. Mine 
disaster — mothers and wives waiting with pa- 
tience. Milton, blind author, said, “They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” We must not 
hurry before God. Isaiah 40:31. 

2. Resignation. We are not to curse fate, but 
trust God. Job’s wife said ‘(Curse God and die.” 
Job said, ‘““Though He slay me, etc,” When Sir 
Harry Lauder’s son was killed in the war, he can- 
celled all engagements and sang for the soldier’s 
in France. In his resignation he carried on. 


3. Endurance. Five out of one hundred who 
enter business succeed. ‘City of Chicago’’ flyers 
needed patience to endure. Christians need pa- 
tience to endure the hardships of the Christian 
life. 


Ill. Some Places Where Patience is Necessary 

1. In the presence of mysteries which we do not 
understand. Some cast religion aside because they 
cannot understand it. We should be willing to 
have God know a little more than we know. We 
do not understand all of nature, yet we enjoy it. 
Same with electricity. Jesus said “Ye cannot under- 
stand these things now.’”’ We are not capable now 
of receiving all knowledge; we must be patient for 
awhile. 

2. When under a great disappointment. We plan 
great things, only to be disappointed. It is then 
that we need the patience to take life up and start 
over again. 

3. When things are moving slowly. Parents must 
be patienter with dull child — teacher with slow 
pupil — God with us. In church work, progress is 
slow; we need patience. Poor child said to welfare 
worker who has helped him: “Lady, are you 
Jesus’ wife?”’ Let us live the patient, Christ-like 
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life and people will know that we are related to 
the Master. 


* * * 


A CHRISTIAN AND HUMILITY 
(Fourth week in September) 


Scripture Text — 1 Peter 3:8-12. 

Before Christ came into the world, humility 
was considered the quality of slaves only; to 
say that a man was humble would insult him. 
Since Jesus came the best thing that you can say 
of a man is that he is humble. There is so much 
selfishness —few of us are truly humble. If we 
were more humble, we would be more Christlike. 

Men will talk of themselves for hours and they 
are always the heroes of the story. A ball-player 
tells of his home runs and star catches, but never 
of his errors and strike-outs. If a man gives a little 
money to some cause, he never fails to mention it. 
If he carries some food to a poor family, you'll 
soon find it out. Humility is needed everywhere, 
but especially in our service to Christ. 

A young man applied as a missionary to China. 
He was turned down but said to the Mission 
Board: “I will go as a servant. I will hew wood 
or carry water, if only I can serve the cause of 
Christ.” We need humility like that today, in- 
stead of the demand for prominence which is so 
often noted in our churches. 

A neatly dressed young man applied to Wana- 
maker for a position. He was told that there was no 
opening for him. He said that he was willing to do 
anything, and, wishing to get rid of him, Wana- 
maker told him that he did have a job open, that 
of washing windows. The young man said that he 
would take it and did a better job than had ever 
been done before. Before he died he was making 
$100,000 per year as the manager of the store. 
We need in Christian service such humility. “He 
that humbleth himself, etc.’ 

Paul was humble; boasting was not in his line. 
Notice how he puts himself down on the level 
with Onesimus in his letter to Philemon. Moses 
was humble; notice him as he comes down from 
the mountain with a shining face. ‘“He wist not 
that his face shone.” Jesus came down from the 
royal courts of Heaven and exhibited the truest 
humility the world has ever seen. Look at Him as 
He washes His disciples’ feet. Hear Him as He tells 
of the grain of wheat which must be buried before 
it can bear fruit. 


1. Humility is not a cringing, fawning attitude. 
We have seen the type of man who is always wash- 
ing his hands with invisible soap; he sickens us 
with his assumed humility. Jesus never cringed. 
We must be strong to face the world, yet in our 
hearts be the humblest of men. 

2. Humility is not self-depreciation. Some folks 
are continually belittling themselves. They tell us 
that they are not clever and not handsome and not 
talented. This is not humility; it is false pride 
which seeks a compliment. A Grecian philosopher 
clothed himself in rages to show his humility. 
The people said that they could see the pride 
sticking through the holes in his garments. That 
isn’t humility. 
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3. Humility is a modest estimation of one’s self. 
The Pharisee in the temple had the wrong estimate 
of himself. We can always find something bad in 
-others which we refrain from doing, yet that does 
not excuse us from our sins and mistakes. There is 
one standard for us — that of Jesus. How do we 
stand when compared with Him? 

Benjamin Franklin, when quite a young man, 
went to a neighbor’s house. When he left, the 
neighbor showed him a short cut out of the yard 
and toward his own home. A beam of wood had 
been placed across the path and as Franklin ap- 
proached it, his neighbor yelled to him: “Stoop! 
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Stoop!” But it was too late and Franklin bumped 
his head. The neighbor very wisely said to him: 
“Young man, as you go through the world, if you 
will learn to stoop, you will not bump your head so 
often.” This thought stuck in Franklin’s mind and 
often when he was tempted to be proud of himself 
or think too highly of his own deeds, he remembered 
to stoop and saved himself many jolts. 

Let us learn to stoop and not be exalted. If we 
put Jesus and others before ourselves, we will not 
have to shout our goodness to the world, but 
people will see our humility and know that we 
belong to Jesus. 


Mid-Week Topics 


THE REV. W. SCOTT STRANAHAN, D.D. 


LUKE’S GOSPEL. Luke 1:1-4. 


Have you seen a picture of Jesus which you real- 
ly liked? Very few of them are at all satisfactory 
to us today. Of course it is not untrue to represent 
Him as the “man of sorrows.”’ However this 
element of His nature was only incidental to the 
joyful, wholesome, abundant life of love which he 
lived. But worse than representing Him as always 
sorrowful is to paint Him as weak. The distinct 
impression some artists give is decidedly lacking 
in all manly quality. Probably this mistake grows 
out of the ascetic life of the early church when so 
many of the joyful experiences of men were looked 
upon with more or less suspicion. Then too in those 
early days when some were declaring that Jesus 
was only a good Teacher, those who believed that 
he was God’s own son so emphasized his divinity 
that they largely forgot to appreciate his hu- 
manity. 


I. Luke’s Picture 

There is one portrait of the boy Jesus, by Hof- 
mann, which satisfies more nearly our modern 
conceptions. A strong, noble, expectant face of 
youth. It is just such a picture that Luke gives 
us in his Gospel. He, together with Matthew, 
gives the wonderful story of the Christ child; but 
Luke alone gives the too brief account of his boy- 
hood and youth. It is a most wonderful picture 
because of its very simplicity. Just enough is told 
to help us to realize that he faces life’s responsi- 
bilities and privileges in the same normal way in 
which we must and that out of his faithfulness to 
the Father’s will there grew a career so marvelous 
that it has become the power of the ages for 
righteousness. Luke also gives us the picture of 
Jesus preaching a sermon in Nazareth, his home 
community. This is a real human touch, for no- 
where would they be at once more interested or 
more critical. 

There are also many stories of Jesus’ interest in 
young men like that of the healing of the widow 
of Nain’s son, the story of the prodigal son, and 
the story of the rich young ruler. 


Il. Still Applicable 
From Luke’s Gospel we get the very material out 
of which the thoughts of men still grow, the very 


phrases that are still on the lips of men when they 
think of mercy, kindness, neighborliness, wealth | 
and poverty, pride and simplicity, stewardship 
and prodigality, the folly of materialism, repent- 
ance and forgiveness, life and death. We learn from 
it that much of the most confident current teach- 
ing of today is absolutely wrong. The atrocious 
doctrine, for example, that some are made to be 
prosperous and happy, while others are by nature 
servile, fit only to be exploited for the benefit of 
their betters, is wholly inconsistent with what 
Jesus taught His disciples. 

We will hardly go far astray in judging present 
conditions and proposed changes, if we ponder 
deeply the deeds and sayings of Jesus as Luke 
presents them, if we pray with His prayers, if we 
catch the radiance of His gentle humor, his clear 
vision, his tolerance, his unfailing tenderness and 
his infinite love. 


Ill. A Way of Life 

What we learn from Luke that is of greatest 
value is a philosophy, a point of view, a way of 
life. It is the good tidings which Jesus brought to 
the poor. It is the Christian religion. The Jewish 
scriptures prepared for it. The other writers of the 
New Testament confirm and illumine it. But no- 
where in sacred or secular writings do we more 
completely find the very heart of it than in Luke’s 
Gospel. Before we read far into his account we dis- 
cover that his interest in Jesus was humanity- 
wide rather than confined to the Jews. The note 
of human sympathy is apparent in every one of 
the stories mentioned, going hand in hand with 
the spirit of joy and happiness. 


* * * 
THE FEARLESS TEACHER. Luke 20:19-26. 


We must think of these debates as depicted in 
our lesson as illustrating those theological argu- 
ments which an eastern crowd delights to watch 
and to applaud. The Jews had no athletic sports 
and took little share in the contests of the arena so 
popular among the Greeks and Romans; but 
human nature must find some outlet for its sport- 
ing instincts so a very common form of recreation 
was to watch two rabbis or groups of rabbis debat- 
ing. The game consisted in the debaters each 
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trying to catch his opponent in a trap. One of the 
commonest kinds of traps was that known as a 
“dilemma.” That is, one aimed at forcing his op- 


ponent into an impossible position in which he 
would have to accept one of two alternatives, 


either of which would be disastrous for his case. 
“I. The Trap Laid 


In the present instance the trap, laid by the 


Pharisees was an exceedingly subtle one. They 


thought they could make Jesus say one of two 


things that could leave no third course open to 
-Him. It was on the vexed question of the taxes. 


If he had said that they must pay taxes to the 
hated Roman government his own followers would 
leave him, they calculated; for they were all out 
to destroy the government and would regard a 


- declaration that taxes were to be paid as treason. 
If on the other hand he said that taxes were not 
*to be paid they would report his statement to 


Pilate and would cause his arrest. But Jesus did 


not choose to be cornered. He stepped lightly out 
_ of their carefully laid trap. “Show me a denarius”’ 
_he said, and Matthew is probably right for taxes 
were paid in Roman coinage. The Jews were al- 


lowed to use a special money of their own for the 


‘ordinary purposes of trade, coins being minted 


_ without the emperor’s head for general circulation 
within the borders of Judea. The Romans were 


wise enough not to remind this proud and rebellious 


people of their subjection oftener than was ab- 
- solutely necessary, so the Roman coinage was kept 
_ for special purposes, such as tax-paying. Of course 
_ the taxes had to be paid in Roman money whereas 


money paid to the Temple had to be paid in Jewish 


" money. 
II. ‘‘Render Unto Caesar”’ 


Neither Jesus nor any of his disciples had any 


- Roman money about them so a coin had to be 


Ff 


produced. On one side of the coin would be the 
head of the reigning emperor (Tiberius); on the 


- other, that of some heathen divinity. It is as if 
~ Jesus said, ‘‘O! I see! Half this denarius belongs to 
- Caesar, the emperor, and half to God. Well, let 


them share it between them!’’ 


“Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto God 


the things that are God’s!”’ 


Ill. Our Lord’s Meaning 
But this dazzlingly clever reply was no mere 
escape from a trap. It tells us a great deal about 


- our Lord’s attitude toward the state and all that 


the state stands for. Jesus did not go into politics 
though his message had a political as well as a 
spiritual meaning. He teaches us to value the 
state, to recognize God-given benefits of ordered 
government and justice and also to acknowledge 
our obligations to it. He leaves governments and 
law courts where they are but his first business is 
with matters going down more deeply into the 


passions of men which make state protection and 
|. law courts necessary — the roots of evil and in- 
' justice in human nature. Meanwhile he would 
‘have us remember God who has intrusted to us 
' the task of keeping life secure and civilization in 


being, while his kingdom grows. 
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GETHSEMANE. Luke 22:39-48. 


Young folk are interested in feats that are 
chiefly physical; for strength of body is the 
dominant note of early youth. But many that can 
compete successfully in matters of physical 
strength are easily outdone when it comes to bat- 
tles of thought. This is seen in the large numbers 
that are ‘‘weeded out’’ each year in school life, 
while the select make the grade. However, the 
earlier we grow in experience the more certainly 
we shall find that a much harder test than either 
the physical or the intellectual is that of the 
moral and religious. When we face ourselves with 
the question of unselfish motives, with an obliga- 
tion to God and to our fellowmen, we come into 
the realm where the strongest are too often coward- 
ly. It is in this the hardest test of human ex- 
perience, that we find Jesus on the Mount of 
Olives. 


I. The Greatest Man 


The more we study the matchless career of 
Jesus, the more nearly all of us probably conclude 
that he is really the son of God. But in our lesson 
we are studying the stress and strain in his life 
as a human being, ‘“‘tempted in all points like as 
we are.” In many ways which reach entirely be- 
yond our present understanding, we feel that 
Jesus’ willing death on Calvary was at once the 
unique and the most saving event of all history. 
Just imagine, if you can, how differently we should 
think of him if, to avoid crucifixion, he had com- 
promised with his enemies! He would be no longer 
“Jesus” to us but only another man of great 
promise, who failed to stand the test. If then, we 
ask ourselves how he was able to make good in 
this hour of all history most critical for himself 
and for humanity, we shall have to go back to the 
great unselfish motive that we saw him adopt 
in the beginning of his ministry —the use of 
power, not for self, but for others. 


Il. The Real Test 


In the first place Jesus had brought to the world 
the most unselfish teaching, and now not only was 
this being rejected, but he was to be put to death; 
just because he had tried to forget himself in 
service. It is bitter indeed when our best efforts 
are misconstrued, or not appreciated; but worse 
than seeing our best plans misunderstood and de- 
feated, is to have friends fail, especially at the time 
when we need them most. Jesus had counted on 
the Twelve to become apostles — men sent forth 
with understanding and love of the Gospel. But 
Judas betrayed him, loving gold more than his 
Master. Peter, impulsive, affectionate, would soon 
be following Him afar off, and denying having any 
connection with Jesus, just when the Master 
needed the comfort of human companionship. 
Worst of all, was the crushing realization in Jesus’ 
pure heart of the awful ruin sin was bringing upon 
men everywhere. Imagine the heart break of it 
all and then ask yourself what it was in the face of 
all these crushing disappointments which made 
Jesus equal to the test. 
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III. Prayer 

In this dark hour suffering for the sin of the 
whole world, Jesus turned to the only resource 
. that was left — prayer. Jesus did not turn to His 
Father in vain. He prayed, “Not my will, but 
thine be done.’? And he came from the place of 
prayer, strengthened to endure. How shall we be 
able to stand the hardest test? Like Jesus in 
prayerful fellowship with God, bringing to each 
day of our lives, a noble, unselfish spirit of service, 
which will enrich life all around me. 

* * * 


GOLGOTHA. Luke 23:33-46. 

Jesus is now led forth to be crucified. His deser- 
tion by the Galileans has sealed his fate. They had 
been his bodyguard so far; it is they who are 
spoken of throughout the story as “the crowd” 
while the people of Jerusalem are called “the 
people.’’ Now they are disgusted with Him, partly 
because he has allowed himself to be arrested 
without striking a blow in His own defense, partly 
because Pilate and the other great people are on 
his side. The saddest thing in the whole story is 
that those who had been so much to Jesus, so 
many of whom or of whose relatives he had healed, 
who had shouted “Hosanna!” only as lately as 
Sunday should now turn upon Him and shout for 
His death. 

I. Give Us Barabbas 

Jesus had often disappointed these Galilean 
fanatics; they had never cared much for his 
spiritual message, but they had looked on in 
amazement at his miracles and loved him in their 
way. They had thought his triumphal entry meant 
that he was really going to take action at last, 
but now was his last chance with Jerusalem full 
of his supporters, and Pilate rocking on his seat — 
and he had simply thrown it away. The glorious 
chance was gone for another year, and as they 
watched Pilate turning and twisting about in his 
eagerness to get them to shout for Jesus and go 
quietly home to Galilee like good children, they 
thought, ‘‘Well, if Pilate and he are hand in glove, 
so much the worse for him!’’ (whose name also 
was Jesus) “has at least done something beside 
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talking. Away with the Dreamer; give us a man!” 
So it came about that no friend lifted up his voice 
for the friend of sinners as he moved on to 
Calvary. Only the women — and let it be said for 
half the human race that at least no woman ever 
spoke against Jesus — bewailed the fate of him 
who was cut off in his prime as he slowly and 
wearily climbed the hill, staggering under the 
weight of the cross. It was springtime and the 
trees were all robed in fresh green as the young 
prince of glory was being led out to his death. 
Winter time will be coming soon, answered Jesus 
and if they do these things in springtime what will 
be the bitterness of winter when it comes? 

Il. “Father Forgive Them!’ 

But when we have done our worst and the wheel 
of human cruelty and wrong has come full circle, 
when the last crowning honor that shook the earth 
and veiled the sun has been added to the innocent 
bloodshed on Calvary, Jesus forgives it all in the 
most charitable sentence the world has ever 
heard, ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” If men crucified Christ with their 
eyes open there would be no hope for the world; | 
but none of them quite knew him for what he was. 
It means that there is hope for them and hope for 
us, who also have our prejudices, our secret 
greediness, our miserable jealousies. One thing is 
clear, jealousy, greed and party passion were 
chiefly responsible for the death of Jesus. 


Ill. Redeeming Features 

There are one or two redeeming features in the 
story; the sympathy of the weeping women; the 
offer of the drugged wine, subscribed for it is said 
by the rich ladies of Jerusalem, to soothe the 
agony of all crucified criminals; and the brave 
confession of the dying thief. At length, the light 
of His Father’s face began to disappear behind 
the darkness of the world’s doom. Still Jesus was 
ready and with one last effort he lifted the poor 
lost sheep clear out of despair to Paradise. He 
emptied himself of all but that divine consuming 
love, which can never let go because it is divme. 
The chain held tight and the great gulf had been 
bridged by the love of God in Jesus. 


Young People and the Church 


Plans for Working with Young People 


RALLY DAY 


Can Rally Day be made to Rally? As usual, the 
name appropriate to begin with, and still so in 
fact, has grown stale through much usage, and 
because of only moderate response in recent years 
fails to appeal to the imagination. Perhaps one 
reason for seeming indifference is the early date. 
The dissipation of the summer still clings and the 
summer days alure to distant fields. Speaking in 
sociological terms it is decidedly a social problem 
to rally hundreds of scholars back to the Church 
school — often the teachers have not shaken the 
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aroma of the hills from them and loiter amid 
charming scenes. To put Rally Day across with a 
bang is the desire of the superintendent, for psycho- 
logical reasons he longs for a mass movement. If 
it does not materialize, too often he is depressed. 
What is the answer? Is there any satisfactory 
answer? Certain it is the Bible school must be 
reassembled. It may not be a brilliant, but surely 
it is a wise, remark that the call requires the same 
sort of appeal as that demanded to reassemble 
Hull House for instance, or any like institution. | 
I speak of this because the Bible school has become 


-a complex institution, a 
enterprise, involving ability to handle and capacity 
to nourish. I have observed that an automobile 


- possible. 
- membership. 
~ slow growth of membership in some sections. This 
writer who, for five years has been a frequent inter- 
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departmental, spiritual 


must move all at once, all parts together — the 
wheels cannot say to the differential you go but I 
will stay. Let that occur and immediately we 
get busy. No— Hull House must move all to- 
gether; so must the Board of Trade. The Church 


‘is the over-lapping institution, not the Bible school. 
“It is at this point protestantism needs to study the 


psychology of the Roman Church. The Church, to 
them, is the body and all departments are but 
parts of that body each in its place functioning in 
harmony with and for the body, or if you please the 
spiritual commonwealth — the Church. 

A pastor, if in a rural parish with several small 
churches, or in the city with one vast member- 


- ship, has the same problem one as the other. There 
is little difference, 


just as the country bank pro- 
portionately has the same problem as the metro- 
politan bank. Each is dealing with its constituency 


- to one end, the maintenance and increase of busi- 
ness. Is not this the problem also of the Church? 


Exactly. But, in the average Protestant Church 


— there has grown a very pestiferous situation, per- 


plexing and harassing. It is this that neutralizes 
so much of the pastor’s work. To name it is to fill 
one with moral contempt, but may I name it in 


- my own way. Within the body of the Church the 


pastor finds at least three churches: the Sunday 
School church; the Young People’s church; the 


- Adult church. Here is a dilemma. Many pastors 


have tried to solve it, and just now a few outstand- 


~ ing leaders are proposing some drastic measures. 


It is a grievous situation and must be remedied if 
Protestantism is threatened with dis- 
This fact largely accounts for the 


denominational speaker can testify to the acute 


# mental anxiety of many pastors. Do we coddle 


our youth too much? It is well for us to remember 


that youth resists being nursed or patronized. 


So it has come to pass where Rally Day has 
lacked the clarion call of the Church, and where 
the Church itself has refused to rally, the Bible 
school has not rallied. This axiom in spiritual 


activity cannot be ignored and success, as desired, 


won, viz.: The Whole Body must Move at Once. 
The authoritative voice is in the combined leader- 
ship of the local Church, not alone in the pastor. 
Therefore, I suggest three approaches: 
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1. To reach by the middle of August, or as early 
as practicable, every leader in the Church (from 
the Board to the Beginners Department in the 
Sunday school) and set forth the purpose of a 
meeting to be calléd early in September at which 
they as leaders are to be present 


2. Some five days before that meeting reach 
every leader possible by phone, calling attention 
to the convocation of the leaders for the Rallying 
of the entire Church. 


Use the press and make it real news two nights 
before, setting forth the uniqueness of the call, 
and that the Church recognizes itself as a business 
institution of first importance and is resorting to 
business methods. (This in fact is the way the 
boards of trade, rotarians, and banks proceed.) 


3. When the meeting has convened and a cordial 
fellowship half-hour has been had, the pastor, 
having previously gotten suggestions from a few 
of the wisest leaders, presents a program for the 
Rallying of the whole church on Rally Day. Make 
this meeting a Conference. Gather all the sugges- 
tions worthwhile — do not go at it in departments 
but as one moving body — the Church. Publish 
the revised and enlarged program for Rally Day 
in the press and bulletin the Sunday before. 
Assemble as far as possible the membership to a 
post-vacation mid-week service and center the 
prayers about the Church, God’s Spiritual Body 
for a dying world. Then having done all — wait 
for Rally Day Sunday and make it the happiest, 
brightest, most sparkling of days — everywhere, 
every hour. Strangers should be welcomed and if 
possible identified. In the Bible school they should 
be recognized, given class relationship, and an- 
nounced as present — and having put over a real 
Rally Day, call back the leaders the following 
week, get their reaction and recommittal to the 
supreme task. 


PF I am aware this is easier said than done — put 


done it can be. Hard work? Yes. Expensive? 
Somewhat. It belongs to the impossible and we 
are here for that. This is aiming high and be sure 
your mark will be higher. Something permanent 
will have been accomplished. Perspiration is 
close to inspiration. The genius of success is hard 
work. God helps those who help themselves. Hav- 
ing done all, Man meets his emergency and that is 
God’s opportunity. TRY IT.— J. R. T. Lathrop. 


——— 


THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
The Rev. Ralph D. Heim, Department of Religious Education, 


Thiel College, 


“what doth it profit a man.. - 2” Jesus. 

Nearly a million young men and young women 
are registering as students in the hundreds of col- 
leges and universities of this country. They have 
chosen to use another year of their three score and 
ten for the purposes of education. ome of them 


Greenville, Pa. 


will work diligently. Some of them will spend their 
own hard-earned money or that of their toiling 
parents. In addition, society will endow them 
with more than half the cost of their year of non- 
productive activity, the necessary total two billions 
of dollars being contributed by persons in all 
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walks of life — wash-women to multi-millionaires. 
“What doth it profita man... ?” 


A middle-aged father writing in the Aflantic 
Monthly, May, 1927, expresses his judgment with 
regard to the profit which the young people them- 
selves expect to get from it. He states the following 
ten reasons why they go to college: 


1. Quest for scientific knowledge. 
2. Desire for a general education and culture. 


8. Desire to obtain the preliminary preparation neces- 
sary for the study of a profession. 


4. Desire for social distinction conferred by a college 
degree. 


5. Belief that a college training offers a competitive 
advantage in future efforts for economic success. 


6. The lure of college life. 


7. Primarily for girls, the opportunity for a marriage 
market. 


8. Parents’ insistence upon it, even though the student 
would rather do something else. 


9. Nothing else to do, except to work, and college is 
preferable to that. 


10. ‘Everybody is doing it.” 


Those ten motives, one man believes, have im- 
pelled a million young men and young women to 
undergo college registration this month. The same 
man intimates that those reasons for attending 
college have been arranged in an ascending order 
of their prevalence. That is to declare that the 
great majority of college students are in attendance 
largely for social distinction, economic advantage, 
college life, matrimonial opportunity, parental 
gratification, adolescent idleness, popular approval. 
To the great majority, THAT is the profit they 
expect to get from it: for them, THAT is the mean- 
ing of a college education. 


Then, alas, civilization has taken of its greatest 
gains of all ages, its choicest men and women and 
most consecrated millions of the present, its highest 
hopes for the future; has compounded of them the 
richest gift within its power; had proffered it to a 
million youth; and the majority of them have ac- 
cepted it largely in terms of social distinction, 
economic advantage, college life, matrimonial op- 
portunity, parental gratification; adolescent idle- 
ness, popular approval. They have missed its 
deepest meaning — lost its largest profit. Perhaps 
they will discover some time that the have paid 
too much for a whistle and have been unworthy of 
the college opportunity. 


Then, what may a college education rightly 
mean? What may it profit a man? 


You will recall that mention was made of ten 
reasons for entering college. Only seven have been 
dealt with. Three remain: 


1, Quest for scientific knowledge. 
2. Desire for a general education and culture. 


8. Desire to obtain the preliminary preparation neces- 
sary for the study of a profession. 


Upon those purposes I desire to pronounce a 
benediction. I do believe that those who come to 
college with such motives are worthy of its privi- 
lege. I do believe that the college experience will 
be of infinite profit to those who seek its meaning 
in such spiritual terms. For them it will do four 
things: 
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I. A College Education Will Yield an Enricnin 
Experience With Truth. 


But what is truth? I am indebted to Mr. Kil- 
patrick of Columbia University for the bes 
definitive phrase I have heard. He calls it “teste 
thought,”” and he explains what that means b 
recounting Galileo’s experiment. Aristotle had 
taught that if a five-pound ball and a one-poun 
ball be dropped together from any height, th 
five-pound ball, being five times as heavy, woul 
fall five times as fast. That sounded so true tha 
for nineteen centuries everyone accepted it 
truth. Then came Galileo in 1590, questioning th 
authority of Aristotle. A dispute arose. Galileo of 
fered to submit the matter to experiment. Th 
Leaning Tower of Pisa offered an appropriat 
laboratory, and the members of the University o 
Pisa were invited as witnesses. Old Galileo climbed 
the stairs to a high opening in the tower. Two balls, 
of equal size, but one weighing five pounds and one 
weighing one pound were made ready. When 
they dropped, they dropped together. Aristotle’s 
thought had been tested and found wanting. 
Galileo’s thought had been tested and found to 
be truth. 


A college education will yield to the worthy 
student an enriching experience of such tested 
thought. He may be introduced to it in every 
realm, the tested thought of the physicist, the 
chemists, the biologists, the social scientists, the 
literati, the religionists of every century. Moreover, 
he may master it, and make it his own, if he will. 
But merely to be brought into contact with the 
tested thought of the ages even to master and 
possess it is not the only privilege of the college 
student, 


In accordance with the recent concepts and cur- 
rent practice in education, the student himself 
becomes a searcher after and discoverer of truth. 
The process is described in a current article by 
Dr. Bowman, Chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh, “A boy wants to be a chemist. He 
enters the laboratory and is given some sulphur. 
He is assigned the task of finding out the principal 
characteristics of sulphur. The teacher suggests 
the library might be a guide. Perhaps he will 
flounder for days. Then suddenly he will make a 
discovery, find a clue. A second clue, and he sees a 
light. Now he is thinking his way; he is getting 
somewhere; he is elated by his progress. By his 
own prowess and ingenuity, he has won a victory; 
and he plunges on to the next and next. On! On!!”’ 


By such experiences many important things 
happen to young men and women in college. First, 
they accumulate a body of facts with which to 
make a living and a life; second, they acquire a 
technique of living and working. It is called the 
scientific method, which is nothing other than the 
habit of finding the facts, facing the tests, and 
following the facts. Third, students acquire the 
scientific attitude, otherwise stated, the attitude 
of open-minded conviction. They learn that there 
are not only things behind to be remembered, but 
things ahead to be discovered; and they learn that 
some of these things to be discovered may set 
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aside some of the cherished memories. But, hav- 
ing the scientific attitude, they are ready for the 
issue. Believing in things with all their hearts, yet 
they are ready to surrender their most cherished 
beliefs tomorrow if they be proved untrue. The 
attitude is the opposite of prejudice, bigotry, arro- 
gance, one of the most important attitudes which 
a college may foster and a student may cultivate 
in preparation for living in this day of changing 
civilization. 

But these three are not the richest — there is a 
fourth contribution which may be received through 
a college experience with truth. It is the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of pursuing truth. When once a 
man or woman has tasted of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, he has had an adventure, challenging, 
thrilling, all absorbing. Thereby, he has learned a 
way of adventure that will never grow stale, be- 
come old or lose its lure. Thenceforth, he is a 
doomed man, she is a doomed woman. No common- 
places of living will ever satisfy the soul again. The 
individual has taken his place with those of whom 
the poet wrote when he said: 


“The flame of God through your spirit stirs 
Adventurers — O, Adventurers.” 


II. A College Education Will Yield an Enriching 
Experience of Beauty. 


Beauty has her devotees who worship her in 
poetry. Others speak of her in more measured 
terms. A very interesting statement was made 
by the one who said that the world ought to be 
met not only with question marks but also with 
admiration marks. It is truly amazing how differ- 
ently people meet the world. A scientist sees a wild 
rose. He may describe it in botanical terms of 
genus and species. A musician responds to the 
same flower with a charming composition like ‘“‘To 
a Wild Rose.” A certain poem appeared during the 
war praising four of the factors of the universe; 
air, because through it bombs could be dropped; 
earth, because in it trenches could be digged; fire, 
because it belches from the cannon’s mouth; 
water, because through it torpedoes could be 
launched. On the other hand, another man meet- 
ing the same universe, exclaimed: ‘“‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God.’’ Now, I do not know 
whether that Psalmist was a college man, but I am 
sure that a college education will minister to a 
man’s or a woman’s ability to feel like that. 

And more. A college education should yield an 
increased ability to express the creative aesthetic 
impulse. A man, who, upon the lecture platform 
interprets and reads his own poems once said to 
us in his class: “‘I dread the end of the hours with 
my audiences. It is a privilege to lift those people 
whose lives are ordinarily dull and commonplace 
into a realm of beauty.” So it is, indeed, and it is 
in college that one may train hand, voice, heart, 
mind and taste, to create, re-create, or interpret 
the things of beauty — poems, musical composi- 
tions, home interiors, dresses, buildings, pictures 
in oil, stone, or words. 

But here I am reminded of that mother who 
sent a note to her boy’s teacher saying, “I don’t 
want my boy to learn putry: because he has to 
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sell soap.”’ Well, literally, it takes poetry to sell 
soap today; witness the phrases, “‘that schoolgirl 
complexion;” “the skin you love to touch.” 
Seriously, if ever the pursuit of beauty was justi- 
fied from an utilitarian standpoint, that time is 
now. America has entered upon a period of beauti- 
fication that is evident all the way from skyscraper 
construction to kitchenware manufacturing. The 
soul that is dead to beauty, then, can neither 
minister to America’s wants nor appreciate one of 
her truest achievements. But still, beauty is her 
own excuse for being. Therefore, to increase one’s 
ability to create it, or to enlarge one’s ability to 
be moved by music, to admire great architecture, 
to lose oneself in literature, to have a true taste 
in home and dress, to be awed by painting and 
sculpture and speech, to have a daily gratitude for 
flower and landscape, these profits alone would 
justify any effort expended upon four years of 
college experience. 


Ill. A College Education Will Yield an Enriching 
Experience With Goodness. 

This further enrichment the college student may 
expect his college training to yield him. Its large 
value is indicated in the sturdy words of Theodore 
Roosevelt: 


“To educate a man in mind and NOT in morals is 
to educate a menace to society.” 


The student’s problems here are, at least, two: 
What is the good? How may one harness oneself to 
it? These two problems are well-nigh the gravest 
which any person can face. 

The first is particularly difficult for the present 
generation. This is true because, first of all, there 
has not been an adequate moral education for the 
generation. We shall not try to account for it nor 
to place the blame. We simply recognize the truth. 
Ethically, the mass of youth today are at sea with- 
out chart or compass. They honestly do not know 
what is right and good in many of the paramount 
issues of life. 

Again, youth today lives in a new age. Only the 
perspective of fifty years hence will disclose what 
a period of transition civilization has passed 
through. The result is a new civilization with new 
situations demanding new applications of the 
eternal ethical principles to new ethical problems 
never before met by youth. 

Furthermore, these problems press for solution 
with a terrible insistence. To use another man’s 
figure from architecture, every outthrust of a 
beam demands an inthrust of support. Now every 
young life of today thrusts itself out into venture- 
some ways of living. Indeed, life today might well 
be said to be precarious, consequences following 
actions with a swiftness, a sureness, and an ac- 
curacy that is deadly. Living in such a time and 
in such a way demands an inner support of good- 
ness that is speedy, sure, and accurate. 

What then is good? Half-way information about 
the good and right will not suffice. What is surely 
good in the new and changed civilization of leisure, 
luxury, speed, female independence, world com- 
munity? This is the problem which today’s young 
men and women cannot escape. It seems to me to 
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HEN, last season, the leader of a 
famous orchestra halted his musicians 
during the playing of a selection because of 
disturbing noises in his audience he established 
a precedent which many a clergyman must, 
at times, feel tempted to follow. 
Sealex floors can’t teach congregations bet- 
ter manners but they certainly ‘can do away 
with the distracting noises caused by the 


ONGREGATIONS 


and FLOORS that won't squeak 77 7 77 7 


scrape of moving benches and the footfalls 
of late comers. 


These resilient cork-composition floors 
create an atmosphere of peaceful reverential 
quietude, which encourages relaxation—con- 
centration—silence. 


No other type of floor fits the special re- 
quirements of the church so exactly. The 
handsome marble and tile effects which have 
long been associated with the finest examples 
of church architecture are easily provided, 
in patterns and color schemes appropriate 
to their surroundings. 


Sealer floors are within the limits of any 
church budget. They may be as elaborate 
and luxurious—or as simple and inexpensive 
—as you desire. Solid-colored floors of 
Sealex Battleship Linoleum, for example, are 
suitable for the modest church and are prob- 
ably the cheapest good floor that money can 
buy; whereas floors of Sealex Treadlite Tile 
are “‘custom-laid” floors of great beauty which 
make possible the reproduction of almost any 
pattern, motif or design. 


When installed by Authorized Bonded 
Floors Contractors Sealez floors carry a Guar- 
anty Bond. Let us tell you more about our 
quality installation service on church floors. 
Write for our booklet, “Facts You Should 
Know About Resilient Floors for Churches,” 
Address Department X. 


ConcoLeum-Nairn Inc. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 


Bonpep Fioors are floors of Sealer Linoleum 


"and Sealer Treadlite Tile, backed by a Guar- 
anty Bond issued by the U. S. Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. Authorized Contractors for 
Bonded Floors are located in principal cities. 


Photographs on this page show views of the 
First ConcrecationaL Cuurcu, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Architect: Aymar Embury II. Bonded Floors Con- 
tractor: P. M. Young Floor Service, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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be a problem of such magnitude as to make them 


glad to have the help of a college education for its. 


solution. 


Moreover, a college education will aid a young 
man or woman to harness his or her impulses to 
the achievement of the good once he or she knows 
what it is. One of the chief means through which 
this is done is through helping the student to 
choose a worthy vocation. Most men and women 
do not go far wrong when they have a serious pur- 
pose in life, a beloved work, a great cause for 
moral delinquency would jeopardize their success. 


Again, those who have been rightly educated 
know the travail through which humanity has 
passed to approximate its present status. They 
know that every gain has cost a price; that, at the 
farther end of every trail down which a blessing 
comes, there stands a cross. Such knowledge stirs 
red blood to hold on desperately in order that no 
ground be lost. 


Moreover, through education, men and women 
gain glimpses of the rosy dawn of a new day of new 
destiny for this old world. Such glimpses kindle 
unquenchable desires to help bring that day to its 
noonday. The whole result is that a college in help- 
ing young men and women to find worthy voca- 
tions to which they may dedicate themselves with 
all their souls, helps them also to attain the good life. 


But that is not all that the college does. It takes 
the student into the gymnasium and on the 
athletic field to make his body strong and fit; into 
the library, laboratory, and classroom to train his 
mind in habits of accuracy, efficiency, and in- 
dustry; into the chapel to train his heart to feel 
deeply; on the campus to give him practice in the 
leadership of lifting the general level of contem- 
porary life. Finally, it gives him a diploma signi- 
fying his fitness to do his chosen work in the 
world. Through all these means, it gives the 
student the greatest possible impetus to a life of a 
straightforward cleanness. As it has developed his 
capacity to make moral valuations, it has also 
developed his capacity to pursue goodness until he 
achieves it. 


Finally, a college student may have had an en- 
riching experience of truth — may have met it and 
mastered its many forms and may have learned to 
pursue it with an open-minded conviction accord- 
ing to the accepted methods, unti’ he finds it in 
a glorious moment of discovery. A college student 
may have met beauty and have learned to appre- 
ciate it with a glowing passion and even to create 
it skilfully. He may have met goodness, also, and 
have learned to know the good and to pursue it. 
Yet his life will not be complete until he has 
met God. 


IV. It is the Final Profit of a College Education 
That it Will Yield the Worthy Student an 
Enriching Experience of Him. 

I believe that college students want that, as all 
people want it. It might have been said of many of 
them — they are ‘wistfully conscious of a God- 
shaped blank in their hearts.’”’ It might have been 
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said by many of them as by those Greeks, “Show us 
the Father and it sufficeth us.” 


Also, as I believe college students wish to find 
God, and when I say “find God” I mean to ex- 
perience Him anew daily in an ever-expanding 
way, I believe that they, of all people, have the 
supreme opportunity to do so. “What,” says 
someone, “Why that is just the danger of a college 
education.’ While talking to a college woman 
graduate the other day, she told me that she had 
just that warning —“Now, don’t you lose your 
faith up there in that college.’”’ Well, I wish you 
could hear what she said about her college ex- 


perience. I believe I shall tell you in terms of a~ 


modern parable. 


This afternoon I shall pick a number of luscious, 
ripe, red tomatoes from the plants in my garden. 
I shall remember an incident in the life history of 
those plants. One day they were taken from the 
warm house into the cold open air. Their roots were 
rudely torn from the pots and they were placed in 
new soil. The sun beat upon them until they 
withered and the wind whipped their frail stalks. 
They nearly perished, but not quite. I watered 
them and tended them and cultivated them and 
sheltered them until they began to take root, to 
get a deeper color, and to grow until now they 
are bearing their appropriate fruitage more 
strongly, sturdily, and abundantly than if they 
had never been transplanted. 


Yes, I believe that college students above all per- 
sons have the opportunity of opportunities to find 
God in His most glorious manifestations, if hearing, 
they will but hear, and seeing, they will but per- 
ceive. Why, there at the end of the microscope is 
His Infinitesimal Care; at the end of the telescope 
His Infinite Greatness. College students may hear 
Him speaking in every tongue of every race, see- 
ing His intelligence burst forth in the geniuses 
whose names are great in every literature; they 
may see His Immutable Ways in mathematics 
and the sciences; his Indomitable Spirit on the 
athletic field; his Inimitable Patience struggling 
with man through the whole history of the race. 
In the flowers of Botany and the sweetness of 
music are his Ineffable Beauty, in the rocks of 
geology his Incomprehensible Agelessness. Ulti- 
mately, in Jesus Christ is his Fulness of Revela- 
tion in Love. Yes, College students, of all people, 
may have an answer to the age-long cry, “Oh, that 
I knew where I might find Him.” 


What doth it profit a man... ? 


To use four years of his life struggling and 
spending and enjoying? 


To accept of the alms of society which gives him 


leisure and money? 
To have a college education? 


It depends upon the man; upon what moves him; 
what profit he seeks. If he seeks the spiritual mean- 
ing of his College Education, his profit shall be an 
enriching experience of truth, beauty, goodness, 
God. 


ESN OTE SEE ens 
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St. Olaf?s Lutheran Church, Austin, Minnesota 
An Interesting Wurlitzer Church Installation 
in the Northwest 


VERY step in the building of the Wurlitzer Church 
Organ is attended with that care demanded by the 
craftsmanship and artistic integrity for which the 
name Wurlitzer has stood during more than 200 years 
of outstanding musical instrument making. Artistic 
voicing, fine blending of tone color, and unusual stop- 
flexibility contribute to the creation of the Wurlitzer 
Organ, an instrument designed to meet fully, and to 
respond nobly, to every demand of modern church 
music. 


Complete information upon 
request 


The Rudolph Wurlityer Company 


Factories: North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
120 W. 42nd St. 121 E. 4th St. 329 S. Wabash Ave. 816 S. Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 

250 Stockton St. 120 Boylston St. 1031 Chestnut St. 674 Main St. 
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Book Reviews 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


The Spirit of God and the Faith of Today, by 
Richard Roberts, D.D. 185 pp. Willett, Clark & Colby. 
$2.00. This book is described by the author as ‘‘a brief 
survey of that part of human experience which appears 
to call for the doctrine (of the Holy Spirit) and there- 
fore for its statement.’’ His treatment of the topic 
ranges over a wide field. In Part One, he gives an ac- 
count of the first Pentecost, in all its aspects. In Part 
Two, he writes of the Spirit at large, and finds it at 
work in the spirit of emergency, of discovery, of ecstacy, 
of revelation, of moral reinforcement, of conversion, 
and of fellowship. He closes this section with a discus- 
sion of the Holy Spirit and the life of the Spirit. In 
Part Three, he treats of the Spirit in relation to thought 
and practice, discussing the Spirit and God, the 
Spirit and Man, the Spirit and the Church, the Church 
and the World, and the conditions of spiritual renewal. 
He affirms his belief in the personality of the Spirit. 
We shall all agree with the author’s conclusion that 
“what we chiefly need is the abiding conviction of a 
Divine Presence which is active over the whole field of 
human life and whose office it is to accomplish the 
revealing of the sons of God.” This is a book of unusual 
value and power. It is marked by breadth of treatment, 
and keen analysis of the Biblical teaching on the 
Spirit. It gives many illustrations of the Spirit’s work 
in secular, as well as in spiritual life. 


Miracle in History and in Modern Thought, or 
Miracle and Christian Apologetic, by Charles 
James Wright, B.D. 433 pp. Holt. $6.00. The author isa 
recognized scholar of the British Wesleyan Church. This 
book is a voluminous, as well as a learned, discussion of 
a topic which has been a center of controversy for 
generations. In essence, it is a defense of the super- 
natural view of life and the universe. The author 
declares that the view, still held by many, that miracles 
are wrought apart from, or even against, the laws of 
nature, is entirely outgrown by modern science. 
Modern scientists now say, he tells us, that the impos- 
sible today may become the possible tomorrow. He 
regards the old view that miracles reveal God more than 
a natural event, untenable, and says it is now almost 
entirely outgrown. This applies also, he tells us, to 
the claim that a miracle is an unanswerable proof of 
Divinity. He explores historical and natural science, 
psychology, philosophy and the Gospels, to test and 
illustrate his theory of supernaturalism and miracles. 
He reaches the conclusion that the miracles wrought by 
Jesus cannot be used as proofs that omnipotent power 
was at His command. He regards miracles rather as 
expressions of those moral and spiritual attributes — 
love, sympathy, truth, holiness — which were so per- 
fectly incarnated in Him. He accepts the Incarnation 
and Resurrection as facts, but differs from the orthodox 
theologian as to their interpretation. Of Jesus, he says, 
“He is the supreme Miracle, for He incarnates all that 
is truly divine, and in Him God is uniquely speaking 
and acting for the salvation of men.’”’ Acute, able, and 
constructive as this treatise is, its position on miracles 
is so advanced that it is likely to become a storm- 
center of controversy. 


Death and Renewal, by Poul Bjerre, M.D., trans- 
lated by I. Vonn Tell. 346 pp. Macmillan. $3.00. The 
author is a noted Swedish physician, specializing in 
psychotherapy. He is also a distinguished author. This 
latest book of his is said to have created a sensation in 
Sweden the first edition having been sold out in a week 


after publication. Its main thesis is that “‘life and death 
presuppose each other, and existence with all its 
varieties of form can only be understood as manifesta- 
tions of this rhythm.” “God,” it affirms, “is neither 
alive nor dead; God is the rhythm of death and renewal 
in its beginning, its end, its every least inflection.” The 
book has charm. It is full of lofty speculations, beauti- 
fully expressed. Its author designs it as ‘‘a path to the 
regeneration of holiness.’’ It embodies the reflections 
of a learned mind trying to solve life’s mysteries, and 
to discover the essential meaning of life’s social, 
ethical and spiritual environment. Stimulating and 
ethically lofty as it is, it nevertheless, offers no satisfy- 
ing solution of life’s great spiritual mysteries. 


His Glorious Body, by Robert Norwood, D.D., 
Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York City. 
229 pp. Scribners. $2.00. Twenty-two Lenten medita- 
tions on the Resurrection and its implications. While 
informal, these talks go beneath the surface to reveal 
vital aspects of their main topic. They take cognizance 
of the doubts, fears, and hopes of immortality, ex- 
perienced by serious-minded people; and they make 
clear and impressive the aspects of the Resurrection 
which build faith in immortality. Dr. Norwood is re- 
garded by competent judges as one of the most inspir- 
ing and constructive preachers in New York City... 
These addresses do much to confirm such a judgment. 


The Present and Future of Religion, by C. E. M. 
Joad. 308 pp. Macmillan. $2.00. The author is a 
graduate of Balliol College, Oxford, a lecturer on 
philosophy in King’s College, London, and a frequent 
contributor to several high-class English journals. He 
is greatly disturbed by the decline of church-going in 
England, and the lessening faith of the British public in 
fundamental Christian beliefs, although he himself is 
not a church member, nor much of a church attendant. 
He says that a recent poll taken by the London Nation 
showed that only 35 per cent of its readers believed in 
the existence of a personal God, the deity of Christ, 
and personal immortality; and that a similar poll 
taken by the London Daily News, with a more popular 
circulation, showed 65 per cent believing in the same 
doctrines. He quotes statistics to prove that church and 
Sunday school attendance has suffered a great decline, 
in recent years. He adds, however, that in spite of this 
there is greater interest in religious reading and in 
religion itself; it is the organized church which is on the 
decline. He thinks a remedy would be found if the 
churches taught their members to work for universal 
peace; the closing of prisons and the dismissing of 
judges; and for the adoption of some form of economic 
Communism. He holds that religion will have a perma- 
nent place if it can give man “‘a goal and purpose for 
life’s pilgrimage.’”” A provocative, and at times a pro- 
voking, book. It is well worth reading. 


Psychology and Religion, by John Pitts, M.A. 
110 pp. Revell. $1.25. An admirable introduction to 
the subject of the field to which the author limits him- 
self — the psychological approach to, origin and basis 
of religion — he gives a valuable survey. Its brevity, 
together with its clarity and dependability, will com- 
mend the book to many pastors who wish just such a 
brief outline of the topic. Mr. Pitts shows clearly that 
the function of psychology is to explain the mental 
laws to which religious experiences conform. He em- 
phasizes that while psychology may explain, it can 
never create such experiences. 
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Special Limited Edition at a Dollar 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD 


A simple account of the great religions of mankind 
By Lewis Browne, author of ‘‘Stranger than Fiction” 


Heretofore priced at $3.50, this outstanding success may be had while the supply lasts for one dollar, in a substantial 


cloth binding. 
is sold out. 
Creative Religious Literature 
By Arthur J. Culler 
Dean of Hiram College 

This comparison of the great literature of the Bible with 
the classics of other peoples and cultures yields a new 
conception of the universality of religious faith and 
aspiration. It makes possible an airplane view, so to 
speak, of the religious landscape of the ages. 

Probable price $2.50 


Christianity in a World of Science 


By C. F. Dunham 
A singularly readable exposition of a method by which 
the general reader can exorcise any spirit of unrest over 
the possibility that Science may be doing his faith per- 
manent harm. Probable price $1.50 


NEW! 

Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story 
An Autobiography 

Price $2.50 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas 
Edited by Charles F. Andrews 
Published this Spring Price $3.00 


Asia has six to eight hundred millions of people. This 
one man Gandhi is writing the history of their children’s 
children. In the “Autobiography” he opens his heart in 
regard to the principles on which private living should 
be managed and in the ‘‘Ideas’’ he turns his mind inside 
out in regard to the principles on which public affairs 
should be managed. 

D. L. Moody 

By William R. Moody 

His son has here given his readers a portrait of D. L. 
Moody’s forceful and inspiring personality which will im- 
press those who still remember him in person_as irresis- 
tibly real. Illustrated. Price $3.50 


The Atonement and the Sociai Process 
By Shailer Mathews 


“tis view at once validates the historic theories of the 
atonement and renders them obsolete. They were true. 
They are no longer so. But the atonement is forever 
true. Society marches toward fellowship by way of the 
cross.”—The Baptist. Price $2.00 


Hebrew Religion: Its Origin and Development 
By W. O. E. Oesterley and Theodore 
H. Robinson 
“Anyone who i3 anxious to keep abreast of the best 
scholarship in the study of the Old Testament and the 
religious history of Israel will be glad to have this 
volume as a permanent addition to his library.” 
—S. Parkes Cadman, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Francis J. 
McConnell, Howard Chandler Robbins, Mary E. Wolley. 
Price $2.50 
The Present and Future of Religion 


By C. E. M. Joad 4 f 
Mr. Joad comes to the conclusion that teligious belief 
js not merely a form of comforting delusion or of social 
convenience, but a permanent expression of the human 
spirit, springing from and reflecting something real in the 
universe itself. Price $2.00 


This edition is limited and so copies will not be purchasable again at so low a price once the edition 


Price $1.00 

Every Man’s Story of the New Testament 
By Alexander Nairne 

Taking the New Testament apart in something like the 
destructive fashion a child sometimes takes a clock apart 
has been done pretty often. Nairne shows what a dif- 
ferent but even more likeable New Testament results 
when a competent workman puts the reinterpreted parts 
together again. Price $1.80 


The Christian Outlook in the Modern World 
By Charles F. D’Arcy 
Championing the principle that religious apprehension is 
on a different plane from that of the five senses, he 
offers a restatement of the Christian convictions in terms 
of this specific form of apprehension in full accord, he 
believes, with the immense revelation embodied in our 
other recently acquired knowledge. Price $1.75 
The Mystic Will 
By Howard H. Brinton 
Professor of Religion, Mills College 
Those who are yearning for mystic insight to pierce 
beyond the symbols of science—and their number today 
is legion—will find in this volume a world of help to- 
ward the understanding of the mystic consciousness. 
¢ Price $2.50 
The Significance of Personality 
By Richard M. Vaughan 
“The current controversy Over humanism makes this a 
book that merits much more attention than it has received 
during the few months since its publication. In using 
personality as a principle for the interpretation of the 
universe itself, it ranges itself unmistakably on the side 
of Christian theism.”’—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 
e Price $2.50 
Psychology in Service of the Soul 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead 
Introduction by John R. Oliver, author of “Fear,” 
etc. 

A true contribution to that most needed thing—a conjunc- 
tion of physical, mental, and spiritual experts in the unity 
of healing. Price $2.00 
The Red Harvest: A Cry for Peace 

Vincent G. Burns, Editor 
War will not be abolished by logic but by a flood tide of 
the hostile sentiment against it which is every day grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds before our very eyes. Poetry is 
the best tool to use in remolding public sentiment in the 
interest of peace and making it all-powerful. This is a 
superlatively fine peace anthology. Price $3.00 


The Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civilization. 
Petra, Edom, and the Edomites 
By George L. Robinson 


The real importance of Edom is vastly greater than is 
commonly realized, for Esau’s national and religious life, 
when known, sheds floods of light on that of Israel. 
The ancient seats of Jehovah were at Sinai, Seir, Mount 
Paran, Tem~n—all located not in Canaan, but in Edom. 
Copiously illustrated. Probable price $6.00 
Jeremiah the Prophet 
By Raymond Calkins 
Seldom do we get as big a sheaf of reviews as the one 


in our files emphasizing the value of this book to the man 
in the active pastorate. Price $2.50 


At your bookstore or from 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


Chicago Boston 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Atlanta 


NEW YORK CITY 


Dallas San Francisco 
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Psychology in Service of the Soul, by Rev. Leslie 
D. Weatherhead, M.A. 219 pp. Macmillan. $2.00. This 
book on psycho-therapy is cordially commended by 
Prof. Eric S. Waterhouse, London, and John Rathbone 
Oliver, M.D., the famous psycho-therapist of Balti- 
more. The author has given the subject intensive 
study for twelve years, and for the last six years has 
practiced the art, to the benefit of many distressed men 
and women whom he has helped to find their way back 
to mental and spiritual health. He gives details of 
several of his ‘‘cases’”’ to show the technique of the art, 
and the results produced. The chapter headings are: 
Psycho-Religious Healing, The Meaning and Interpre- 
tation of Dreams, The value of Confession, The 
Romance of Unconscious Motives, Don’t Be Tired 
Tomorrow, The Gospel of the Harnessed Instinct, The 
Curse and Cure of Impure Thoughts, Fear and Funk, 
and The Soul’s Urge to Completeness. He appends a 
Note on The Relation of Suggestion to Organic Disease. 


Psychology for Religious and Social Workers, by 
Paul V. West, Ph.D., Associate Prof. of Education, 
New York University, and Charles E. Skinner, Ph. D., 
Associate Prof. of Educational Psychology, New York 
University. 528 pp. Century. $3.00. This book is writ- 
ten with a very definite purpose, namely, to deepen 
the interest of social and religious workers in their 
particular task, and to help them to become more ef- 
fective therein through gaining an intelligent mastery 
of psychology, for guidance in modifying the be- 
havior of those under their car. In Part One, there is a 
general introduction to psychology, in which “‘the most 
worth-while, scientific, and sensible aspects of all 
schools are accepted.” Part Two treats of psychology 
as related to fields and topics of special interest. Part 
Three deals with applications of psychology in social 
and religious work. Many “‘cases”’ are cited to show how 
the principles taught in this volume have worked out 
in actual practice. Each chapter is followed by ques- 
tions and exercises, and also by a list of selected read- 
ings for further study. The work is intended for use 
as a text book, and also for constant use as a working 
manual and center of reference. The style is clear, the 
treatment is explicit, and the whole aim of the volume 
is practical. 


An Adventure in Religious Education, by Walter 
Scott Athearn, Former Dean in Boston University 
School of Religious Education. 505 pp. Century. $3.50. 
This is the decennial report of Dean Athearn to the 
president and trustees of Boston University. It gives 
a history of Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service, detailing its problems 
of finance, administration, and curriculum. In addi- 
tion, it presents a scientific study of the present status 
of religion and religious education in American colleges. 
Out of his own experience, and this survey, Dean 
Athearn reaches conclusions with reference to the 
status of this work, the standards which should be set 
both for the curriculum and the professional training 
of directors of religious education, which colleges, no 
doubt, will find very valuable. 


The Graded Church, by W. C. McCallum, Pastor 
First Christian Church, Alliance, Ohio. Bethany Press. 
$1.00. An interesting account of the plan, devised 
by its pastor, and in successful use in this church of 
1200 members, to bring back the family as a unit into 
the worship and educational services of the church. 
The plan has not attempted to restore the ‘family 
pew’’— the old plan, which has largely failed in all 

' churches since it compelled children to attend a 
service planned entirely for adults. The new plan grades 
the worship, as well as the instruction, in the Alliance 
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church, in eight departments, from the Nursery class 
to the Adult division. This plan is no longer an experi- 
ment; it has been in successful use for the last five 
years. Other churches, both village and city, have 
adopted it, and find that it works well. Mr. McCallum 
describes his plan in detail in this little book, defining 
the graded church, telling about the Sunday morning 
church assembly, the church building, organization and 
programs, graded worship services, and unified church 
services. He also answers a group of questions, usually 
asked about his plan; and adds a chapter on helpful 
reference materials. 


The Practical and Profitable in Church Ad- 
ministration, by Arthur Thomas Brooks, Pastor, 
Dudley Street Baptist Church, Boston. 202 pp. Jud- 
son. $2.00. This book is based upon lectures given by 
the author to the students of Gordon School of The- 
ology and Missions. He speaks out of his own successful 
experience in building up a “problem” church to a 
strong and active organization of over 1,800 members. 
The book radiates his “‘peppy,’’ winsome, and fine 
Christian personality. Some of the chapter headings 
are: Adapting the Church’s message to the needs of 
the field, Enlisting the community in the life of the 
church, A seven-day program, Special days, The 
musical ministry of the church, The ministry of letter- 
writing, Raising the church budget, The use of records, 
files, graphs, and plots, Advertising, paid and free, 
The evangelistic appeal, Pageantry, Creating and 
maintaining an esprit de corps, The church calendar, 
The 20th century prayer meeting, The church and the 
pastor, and Getting and holding the crowd. 


500 Ways to Help Your Church, by Theresa H. 
Wolcott (The Minister’s Social Helper). 364 pp. 
Harpers. $2.00. Full of practical and valuable sugges- 
tions for developing sociability in the church, planning 
socials for the seasons of the year, entertaining a Sun- 
day school class, getting up good church suppers, 
money raising, making missionary meetings attractive, 
keeping the boys in church, encouraging the girl who 
works for the church, for Sunday school workers, and 
Christmas-time activities in the Sunday school. It in- 
cludes also an interesting chapter entitled “Hints from 
the ministers’ wives.” ~ 


S. Parkes Cadman, by Fred Hamlin, with an 
introduction by Bishop F. J. McConnell. 148 pp. 
Harpers. $1.50. Cadman is recognized generally as one 
of the great preachers and great personalities of our 
day. His fame and influence are international. Millions 
of Americans “‘tune in” every Sunday to listen to his 
sermons. It is a big thing to say, but it is no doubt the 
fact, that he has helped more persons to get a grip on 
practical religion than any other preacher, of the 
present or the past. Mr. Hamlin tells with justifiable 
enthusiasm the story of Cadman’s life, from his birth in 
Shropshire, England, his work in the coal mines, his 
struggle to get an education, his early preaching in 
England, his emigration to the United States in 1890, 
his appointment to a village M.E. church near New 
York City, his sudden rise to public notice, his call to 
M.E. churches in New York City, and on to his call 
to the Central Congregational church, Brooklyn, 
where for thirty years he has ministered with growing 
power and success, Hamlin closes with an account of 
Cadman’s marvellous ministry as a radio preacher. 


Waste Basket Surgery, by Gordon S. Seagrave, 
M.D. 174 pp. Illus. Judson. $1.50. A thrilling story 
of medical missionary service in Northern Burma, 
close to the Chinese boundary, where Dr. Seagrave 
serves the Kachin and Shan races as well as the Bur- 
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Fall Activities Call for a Good | 
Church Bulletin 


PIF MM. PL OR. PAST! 


\ pITH the ending of the vacation CHURCH OF CHRIST 


season church activities proceed 

with renewed vigor. What a 
remarkable aid is a good electric- THE AR 70 
lighted church bulletin in announcing | CRAT’ 
to the entire community, the coming 
events! 


A handsome, durable bulletin of 
wood or copper construction is very 
easily selected and purchased from 
‘“Headquarters.”’ Here you have a 
choice of a wide range of models priced 
from $59.00 to $229.00. Every bulletin S 
carefully selected to give big value, te a WXA 
long, faithful service and satisfaction. ORN NTAL STANDARDS 


Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture, prices, and terms on the complete 
line of fine bulletins offered by The 
Pilgrim Press. The coupon below, 
filled in and mailed today, will bring 
you complete information at once. 


THE 1930 ARISTOCRAT 


Complete with Standards 


The greatest church bulletin value ever 
offered. Size, 42 x 75 x 5 inches deep. Choice 
of four beautiful finishes—green, silver gray, 
natural oak, black. Black or white sign 


Bes Tae Ver Rian | section. Solid oak or airplane spruce con- 

: struction. Price includes standards, spe- 

Cowe To See : cial lettering of church and pastor in panel 
& above door, complete set of lettering for 

SUNDAY : inner sign section, book of epigrams, slogans, 


etc. $69.00 complete, delivery extra. 


+ YOU ARE WELCOME» 


gEALCEs 
Morus 102 Evens 8M 
= URGAN RECITAL BY GANZ ~ 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


“Church Bulletin Headquarters”’ 
Dept. Ex-9, 418 So. Market St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Copper Built Model No. 150 ee 


Gentlemen: 


An exceptionally popular, long lived, Augen mail at once deseo ee Sure 
is and terms on your complete line of church bulletin 
handsome bulletin. Bronze copper construc Gordes! 


tion. Size, 39 x 59 x 614 inches deep. Price 
including special lettering in panel above 
door, complete set of lettering for inner sign 
section, $150.00 Terms if desired. Delivery 
and standards extra. 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
for the PASTOR’S Office 


With Disappeari 15 
Glass Doore a $e, sm 


On Approval~Direct to User 


1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Used in the finest homes and offices throughout 
the country. Exceptionally well adapted for the 
church and the pastor’s office and home. Fur- 
nished in different designs, materials and finishes. 
Sold direct from factory only, which insures you 
a permanent source of supply for additional sec- 
tions in the future, and also saves you the middle- 
man’s profit. Price of three sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors 
as illustrated above, in plain golden oak, $14.75; in 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $17.00. Other 
styles, grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped on approval direct from factory at 
a big saving to you. Write for catalogue No. 14. 


TheC. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd Street 
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mese. In spite of limited financial resources, compelling 
the use at one time of surgical instruments salvaged 
from the serap-pile of an American hospital, he is doing 
a great work. He went to his field in 1922. In 1927, over 
five thousand persons were treated at the dispensary 
of his hospital, and over five hundred and fifty in- 
patients were cared for. His story, while one of heroic 
and self-sacrificing service, is brightened by wit and 
humor; he is not only a capable Christian surgeon, but 
he is a real “human.” Incidentally, he gives many 
side-lights on the temperament, ability, customs and 
habits, of the diverse races he comes in contact with 
in Northern Burma. Such men as Seagrave are a credit 
to America and an inspiration to all believers in foreign 
missions. 


American Charities and Social Work, by Amos 
G. Warner, Ph.D., Stuart A. Queen, Ph.D., and 
Ernest B. Harper, Ph.D. 616 pp. Crowell. $3.75. This 
work is based upon Warner’s ‘‘American Charities,” 
—a classic in its day and still of more than historical 
value. Two-thirds of the present text is new. Part One, 
written by Queen, gives an historical perspective of 
Social Work. Part Two is Warner’s “‘American Chari- 
ties.” Part Three, in which Queen and Harper have 
collaborated, is an account of American Social work 
ten years after the War. This third part treats of 
Social Maladjustments and their Interpretation; The 
Mental Hygiene Movement; Social Case Work, in 
general; Family Welfare Work; Children’s Aid and 
Protective Work; Medical Social Work; Probation and 
Parole; Social Work in Industry; Prisons and Reform- 
atories; Homes for the Aged; Community Work; and 
Promotion, Financing and Administration of Social 
Work. A very valuable, even indispensable, volume for 
Social Workers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


Stories 


The Prodigal Girl, by Grace Livingston Hill. 312 
pp. Lippincott. $2.00. 

The White Flower, by Grace Livingston Hill. 320 
pp Lippincott. $2.00. 

Sham, by Joseph Hocking. 272 pp. Revell. $2.00. 

God and the Groceryman, by Harold Bell Wright. 
360 pp. Appleton. $2.00. 

King John, A Tale of the South, by George F. 
Robertson. 236 pp. Lowell. $1.75. 

Madeleine Semer, Convert and Mystic, by Abbe 
Klein. 262 pp. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Under Whose Wings, by Zenobia Bird. 287 pp. 
Biola. $1.75. 

Bob’s Hike to the Holy City, by Frank C. Thomp- 
son. 287 pp. Kirkbride Bible Co. | 

Margie Graeme’s Discovery, by Josephine L. 
Roberts. 213 pp. Hamilton Bros. 

The Wife of Pontius ELCs by Agnes Sligh | 
Turnbull. 60 pp. Revell. 


Poetry 
The Answering Voice, Love Lyrics by Women. 
Selected by Sara Teasdale. 219 pp. Macmillan. $2.25. 
Many Devices, by Roselle Mercier Montgomery. 
150 pp. Appleton. $2.00. 


Church Work 


Churches at Work, by Charles L. White, D.D. 187 
pp. Judson. 

Administering God’s Gifts, by George L. Rinkliff. 
99 pp. United Lutheran Pub. House. 50 cents. 

The Distinctive Features of the Christian 
School, by T. Van Der Kooy. 78 pp. Berdmane Pub. 
Co. 

All Colors, A Study Outline on Woman’s Part 
in Race Relations. 153 pp. Woman’s Press. $1.25. 
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BINDERS for 
The Expositor 


Holds Twelve Copies splendidly. Each issue as 
received can be securely fastened in the Binder by 
a simple arrangement. 

Will open like a book with all inside margins 
fully visible. Made of heavy book board, insuring 
durability. Covered with Interlaken book cloth, 
lettered in Gold. 

Price $1.25, postpaid. Discount in Quantities. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The Expositor 815 Caxton Building Cleveland 


Volume 31 Oct., 1929—Sept., 1930 
Bound Volumes of The Expositor 


Volume 31 of The Expositor is concluded with this September number, in 
which is to be found the annual index for the entire year. 


Many subscribers desire bound volumes. A limited number has been pre- 
pared. Orders for this ready reference for the whole year will be filled 
promptly at $3.50. 

F. M. BARTON COMPANY, Publishers, Inc. 
815 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Outstanding preachers are students of such books as 


SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 


By Professor Arthur Stevens Phelps 


“The Most Practical Guide to Pulpit Power and Eloquence 
Ever Placed on the Market”’ 
—_ 
Twenty full chapters on the problems and possibilities of 


Your Preaching 


SS a a a Ss Ss Ss Soe ees eee oe coe 


F. M. BARTON CO., 815 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in improving my preaching and appeal, and wish a copy of 
Prof. Phelps’ book, “Speaking in Public,” for which I enclose $2.00. Please send me the book 


as promptly as possible. 


(Signed) nana === == - = == $$ $222 nnn nn 
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Abingdon Books 


The Social Teaching of 
the Church 


By W.R. Inge, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral, London 


This Social Service Lecture on the Beckly 
Foundation for 1931, is arresting and stimu- 
lating from first to last. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


The Prophetic Ministry 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
Bishop McConnell has long been noted for 
his emphasis upon the prophetic side of the 
Christian ministry, and these lectures reflect 
that emphasis. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


The Blue Flame 
By Frank W. Boreham 
As the blue flame in oriental folk-lore set- 
tles over the spot where treasure has been 
hidden, so Boreham fares forth in search of 
the flame and the treasure and finds both. 
Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


Jesus and the American 
Mind 
By Halford E. Luccock 


Professor Luccock makes any subject in- 
teresting. Given a theme such as this the 
result is captivating. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


The Problem of God 


By Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
The quest of a personal God is constant 
and persistent. This volume is a convincing 
answer to Walter Lippmann’s ““A Preface to 
Morals."* Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


Unitive Protestantism 
By John T. McNeill 
No one participating in a discussion of 
church union should be without a knowledge 
of the historical background of the move- 
ment, so well set forth by this competent 
scholar. Net, $3.00, postpaid. 


Two Years of Sunday 
Nights 


By Roy L. Smith 
The Sunday night service is often a dis- 
tressing problem. Here every preacher who 
is confronted with the Sunday night service 
problem will find practicable and workable 
solutions. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


= At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT KANSASCITY PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Money for Colleges, by O. W. Buschgen. 158 pp. 
Westminster. 

A Christian in the Countryside, by Ralph A. 
Felton. 134 pp. Abingdon. 50 cts. 

Young Men in the Church. 19 pp. Westminster. 
10 cts. 

Needed Counsel for New Christians. 72 pp. 
Presbyterian Com. of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
25 ets. 

Vocations from the Christian Viewpoint. 31 pp. 
Westminster. 25 cts. 

Biography 

The Story of Lizzie L. Johnson, by Bishop 
Warne. 122 pp. Abingdon. 75 cts. 

The Years of My Pilgrimage, by Charles A. In- 
grahan. 139 pp. Central Pub. House, Cleveland, O 
$1.25. 


Stained Glass 


(Continued from page 1390) 

While large openings and storied windows of ex- 
treme height are eminently fitted for English 
churches because of the small amount of sunshine 
in that country; narrow openings and shorter more 
nearly fit the needs of America. Openings of the lat- 
ter kind permit the use of a better quality glass at 
a given expenditure per window. This is a most im- 
portant point, and general appreciation of it will 
do much to refine ecclesiastical expression in 
America. ; 

A second important point toward the improve- 
ment of stained glass art in our churches is the 
study of the economy of windows —in other 
words, how to get the most for your money. As- 
sume for the moment that a church has five thou- 
sand dollars to invest in windows. Instead of spread- 
ing this amount equally over all the glass, the wiser 
way is to spend, say, two-fifths of the sum in the 
chancel or altar window which should be pure in 
design and rich in color since the congregation 
faces it at all times. One-fifth might be placed in 
the front window (where it may be lighted from 
within of evenings for the passerby to see), while 
the balance might be used in placing simpler but 
good quality glass in the aisle windows and vesti- 
bule openings. Too much should not be attempted 
in the latter — a continuity of design may be ob- 
tained by the simplification of the motifs of the 
more important windows without introducing at- 
tempts at coarse and cheaply produced ornaments 
and scrolls, as many churches have done in the 
past. Later, a few at a time, these windows may 
be replaced by fitting memorials until finally all 
the windows in the edifice are of equal quality. 

“The eyes are the windows of the soul’? With 
equal truth it may be said that stained glass is the 
“spirit’’ of the church. These windows have a three- 
fold purpose — they should control the light so as 
to let in sufficient for physical demands and (2) the 
right amount and color to set off the interior 
decoration to best advantage, and create a re- 
ligious atmosphere, differentiating the church 
from the school, library or theatre, and (8) they 
should instruct. 

Forty years of experience leads the writer to ex- 
press some thoughts from which church commit- 
tees, pastors, and donors may derive some useful 
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Church 
furniture 


Giose Craftsmen 
make a complete line—pews, pulpits, 
altars, lecterns, chairs, tables, bap- 
tismal fonts, hymn boards and many 
other items —in beautiful standard 
designs or to your order in any 
wood or finish desired—and at 
civilized prices! What do you need? 


GLOBE FURNITURE & Mrc. COMPANY 
11 Park Place Northville, Michigan 


Pew End No. 16150 
—one of many—send 
us your floor plans. 


Baptismal Font No. 
16300— one of many 
designs. 


The Globe installations listed below 
are significant. They range in price 
from $3,000 to $10,000—just a few of 
many. If there’s one near you, inspect 
it—note the quality of the work. Ask 
the Minister, the Architect, how they 
like the way we do business. 


Methodist Church, Downers Grove, 


Washington Congregational, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Sacred Heart Church,Dearborn, Mich. 

Fourth Church Christ Scientist, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

High St. Methodist, Binghamton, N.Y. 

Central Presbyterian, Houston,Texas. 

Calvary Lutheran, Louisville, Ky. 

North Hill Christian, Akron, Ohio. 

Brookside Park United Brethren, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


If you need anything in Church 
Furniture— write us today. 
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“Glad I 
Purchased 
the Letter- 
graph!” 


Send for 10-Day 
Trial Offer 


That’s what Rev. Reginald P. Skinner 
Pastor, St. John’s Church, Townsend, 
Mont., says. Read his letter: 


“The Lettergraph continues to render 
very efficient service. I am exceedingly 
glad I purchased it; the good obtained 
through our little weekly sheet is won- 
derful. I feel certain that a great number 
of men would certainly indulge in this 
manner of publicity if they could realize 
the great help it is in the work.” 


Ministers everywhere are enthusiastic 
about the work of the 


HEYER — Rotary- 


y J — TRADE MARK= 
graph 


Copies anything typed, written or 
drawn, from post card size to a 9x15 
sheet (maximum printing surface 714x11 
inches). The only rotary duplicator on 
which it is easy and practical to print in 
two or more colors. Anyone can produce 
clear, legible, attractive work. Operating 
cost about 25c per 1000 copies. Fully 
equipped, the price of the Lettergraph 
is only $35.00. Mail the coupon for our 
10-day Trial Offer. 


Supplies For All Duplicators 
The HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
Established 1903 

943 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill. 


| THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., INC., | 
943 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

| Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. | 
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Post Vacation and 
General Invitation 
A Double Post Card in Colors 


The Invitation, opened, presenting a beautiful picture 
and Winsome verse. Size, 544 x 7 inches. The reverse 
side has space for mailing address. 


“COME JOIN IN OUR SONG.” 

This is an excellent appeal of novel design intended 
for securing a creditable attendance on the first Sun- 
day back after the summer’s reduced interest. Also it 
may be used on any other Sunday for securing the at- 
tendance of members who have been missed from the 
congregation. Any church may profit by its use. 

The winsome message which gives special character 
to this invitation are beautiful autumn leaves litho- 
graphed in colors. 

Price, $1.50 per hundred. 
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Send for information. 
about the 


New Watch Dial Contest 
made to increase interest 
in Sunday School attendance. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 
Church and Sunday School Supplies 
296 Broadway Dept.7 New York City 
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hints. In building new, specify under the heading 
“Glazing’—“Glass furnished and set by owners.” 
This leaves one free to buy what, when, and where 
the church or architect desires, it invites the dona- 
tion of Gift Windows and Memorials which might 
otherwise be deferred even though admittedly 
“temporary glass” is installed: it prevents the con- 
tractor from making the glazing the butt of omis- 
sions and errors in other parts of the building, 
which he tends to adjust: finally, it gives real 
artists a chance to work out a unified scheme of 
lighting, glazing, and decorating, for the architect 
to correlate and criticize from the viewpoint of the 
whole structure. 

Ventilating is an important item and wherever 
possible should not depend upon openings in the 
windows. Where no other method is provided, 
as few double steel ventilators as can be managed 
with should be incorporated with the windows. 
The placing of the ventilators and their size and 
shape should be partly dictated by the design of 
the glass. Ventilators should be thoroughly gal- 
vanized throughout or painted a battleship gray 
to lose them in the whole scheme. 

The lining of windows with another layer of one 
form or another of rough glass has advantages 
which are perhaps more logical than real! Well 
made windows for which the grade of material is 
chosen by experienced workmen, set by these 
same workmen needs no lining: the extra expendi- 
ture might better be put into higher quality glass 
in the real windows. 

A definite scheme of subject and style shoud be 
worked out by competent artists for the whole 
edifice even though only part of the windows in- 
volved are ready for glazing. In making out such a 
plan the feeling of different parts of the church 
should be emphasized as different in the windows 
The range of subject should be from the most 
ecclesiastical in the auditorium to the almost 
secular in young peoples’ meeting rooms. 

Where expense prevents detail stone tracery 
work the composition of the glass design itself 
may emphasize the architectural lines by showing 
such lines. Various seemingly minor details in the 
window design must fit with the feeling or period 
of the structure for which they are created — even 
the style of lettering in inscriptions (when used) 
can make a noticeable difference in a window after 
it is installed. 

Above all it should be remembered that a little 
good glass will give a lasting satisfaction that any 
amount of cheap glass with meaningless ornamen- 
tation and embellishment can never grant. Also, 
since the windows create or mar the religious at- 
mosphere which any church tries to attain, your 
building needs lovely windows just as surely as 
jt needs a waterproof roof. Money lavished else- 
where cannot atone in any way for lack of beauty 
in glass. 


The Watchman 
(Continued from page 1386) 


He was already leading us from the 
chancel. We were hurried over great, thick 
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A New Book 
for the Evening Service 


Uesper Chimes 


THE BOOK you have Edited with careful dis- 


b Peas crimination—none but 
een looking for ....- the best hymns included. 


A substantial proportion of the dignified hymns of the Church and a wide range of popular 
hymns with a distinct evangelistic appeal make this a collection of great utility in the Sunday 
evening service, mid-week prayer meeting, missionary gatherings, and the Young People’s 
Society. The book contains 300 inspiring hymns; 22, responsive readings; 7 orders of service; 
index of first lines and topical index. 


Cloth binding. Single copy, 65 cents; five or more copies, 60 cents; each; postpaid. 
In lots of 50 or more, 50 cents each, plus transportation. 
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What Are YOU Doing to 
Build Up Membership? 


Nothing remains static. The church that is not growing, is slipping WANTe, WANT 
backward. Which are you doing? —— ED: —' D: 


GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH 
ie STOR 


Users of Winters’ De Luxe Church Bulletins report increased inter- PARENTS ‘WHO “DO. NOT 
est, increased attendance, increased collections, and increased member- SAY TO: THEIR: CHILDREN 
ship from their use. Only a few dollars first cost—practically no upkeep GO ‘10: CHURCH ~ 
—and this vitalizing influence becomes a permanent factor in your BUT RATHER + 
church. COME ON LET US 

This is the original illuminated bulletin—and the lowest priced. ALL GO 10 


20,000 in use. Made in styles and sizes to suit every need. Send for ~~ CHURCH 1! 
free catalogue and information. 


This is the Rev. Kyle Model electric 

we 4 : No Excuse To Say You outdoor bulletin — size, 72” x 44” — 

STEEL SIGN SECTION 66 ’ 99 wired ready for use. Price with full 
. USED IN THE CABINET OF Can’t Afford It letter equipment, $59. 

REV. KYLE MODEL : a. a =o Ln, aos 

i 

: BANS 8 oo You can build your own H. E. WInTERS Spgeciatty Co., 

Reeriettdaie bulletin from our free blue 209 Pershing Avenue, 


r Ls Z | Davenport, lowa. 
OTHER WINTERS: DELUXE A a 
MER Prints and instructions. We | Gentlemen: ; 

IN EXACTLY THE SAME WAY sell sign section and letter | G Please send me your free illustrated catalogue. 
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“USE A WINTERS” tire bulletin for less than 
$25. Ask for information. 
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THESEQ@ FEATURES 


WILL BRING YOUR 
AUDIENCES BACK 
THE NEXT TIME 


OW some folks dislike to go 

to church festivals and enter- 
tainments! Hard chairs. Broken 
chairs. Small chairs. Awful chairs! 
Not when you have Royal “Life- 
time” folding chairs. These mod- 
ern church chairs seat your 
audience comfortably and noise- 
lessly because: 


. Generous size. 
. Scientific saddle seats assure 
comfort. 


. Four seats take up only 6 
inches of space when folded. 


. Always can be depended upon 
to fold and work—never 
“stick.” 


. Sturdy “lifetime” construction. 
6. Low first-cost and upkeep. 


. Soft upholstered seats fur-, 
nished if desired. 


. Rubber or glider feet protect 
floors. 


. Silent feet assure quiet. 


Send for free 
trial chair and 
see for your- 
self how other 
churches seat 
their audiences. 


sroual CHAIR 


“A Lifetime Chair’’ 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
1131S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


rugs through the transept and to the door 
of the study-parlor. 

“The examination,’’ I ventured with some 
daring, “is it over, too? Are you admitting 
him?” 

Dr. Mortimer smiled skeptically. ““Don’t 
be foolish,’”’ he said. 

We met the Honorable Clayton Dawns. 
There was nothing cruel in those little gray 
eyes tucked away behind heavy-rimmed 
spectacles. There was nothing from his 
equally gray spats to the top of his bald 
head that was open to stricture. He fitted 
very naturally into this luxurious setting. 
Nevertheless, when I found myself in the 
presence of the man, surrounded by the 
jovial members of the examining-board, 
something within me sickened. Was it the 
startling contrast between the worshipful 
auditorium and this office-like room? Was 
it the check for a carillon of bells de- 
posited so conspicuously on the table? Or 
was it sheer physical or spiritual frailty on 
my part? It is not quite clear. I only know I 
was heartily glad when the meeting was 
over! I was consciously relieved when the 
pastor had escorted the millionaire to his 
yacht-like limousine, and Scantlin and I 
were outside breathing God’s pure air! 

“That’s that!’ said my friend as the car 
glided like a meteor down Oakhurst Boule- 
vard and out of sight. 

But before Francis Mortimer could bid us 
good-by, we beheld a rather faltering old 
lady shuffling up the church walk. Smiling 
quaintly as she drew near, a tiny, shy 
creature flattered and excited under our 
questioning gazes, we could not help con- 
trasting her with him of the Dawns Security 
and Trust. She trembled perceptibly, her 
lips quivered, she framed her words long 
before she spoke. 

“Can one of you gentlemen be Reverend 
Francis Mortimor?’’ she asked in answer to 
our word of greeting. teat 

“T am he, Madam,” our host ‘replied. 
“Do you wish to look around inside?” 

“T would love to,’’ the woman admitted 
with slow graciousness. “I have often 
watched while the cathedral was being 
built. Yes —I was in the crowd when the 
Bishop dug the first spade-full of ground. 
I was here the day the corner-stone was laid, 
too . . . And you are Reverend Mortimer? 
I have heard so much about you and your 
good work. I always said to mv husband be- 
fore he passed away, ‘We must go to the new 
cathedral when it is finished and hear Rever- 
end Mortimer.’ But my husband was an 
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ATTRACT gli PEOPLE 
..to your church | 


Now—as Fall and Winter are 
“creeping on” —is the time to think 
of your church attendance. Let an 
Ashtabula Bulletin help you win 
and hold your congregation. No 
other means of advertising can 
compare to the publicity obtained 
through the use of an Ashtabula os ey aia TNCan 
Bulletin—so dignified yet so effec- |» | Bom aates : 
tive. aa 

Constructed of the best ma- JUNE aT 
terials obtainable and by skilled SUNDAY SCHOOL SSKM. 
workmen who build for lasting sat- : 0 ) a 
isfaction, an Ashtabula Bulletin ; ; CHILDREN'S DAY 
will add architectural beauty and ‘2 10 AM. ere 
distinction to your church. ; ae you AR WELCOME, 3 

An Ashtabula Bulletin is one of s 
the best financial, social and relig- 
ious workers a church can possess. 


THE ASHTABULA age NS REN te pet re 
’ “i , : ow is the time to 
SIGN COMPANY 4 je eee ce : send for the Ashta- 
961 Kingsville Avenue Bike ‘ he ee bula Catalog of Bul- 
aero aie ed y tf letins — a post card 
Ashtabula, E ‘ : any will do— begin now 
“The Home of Good Bulletins”’ 2: i ¢ ma ©6tO plan for Fall. 


- Wonderful - Duplicating - Machines - B 
NT YO OWN 


Bulletins, Circulars, Programs, Letters, etc.— 
with this Amazing New “EXC ELLOGRAPH” “ 


Simple and easy. Prints anything written with 
pencil or typewriter. Just make stencil and print 
1,000 copies per hour. Wonderful for illustrations 
#© —/ drawn or traced. All supplies and instructions 
furnished. Guaranteed 10 years. Prints any size 
from postcards to sheets 9x14, Does beautiful 


work. 
MONEY—MAKE MONEY 
Saves and makes money for Mer- 
chants, Ministers, Teachers, Offices, 
etc. Use it to build your business, 
Do work for others at big profits. 


Write for’Free Book — Today 


\ ys, ; Shipped at our risk. Positive moncy= 
back guarantee. mazing value, Thou- 
Only $39.00 sands in use, Get free book describing 


THE NEW “TWO-FACED” FILM DUPLICATOR Easy Terms all details and easy payment plan. 


tS HAS TWO PRINTING SURFACES THE “EXCELLOGRAPH” ROTARY 
TWO Duplicators in ONE STENCIL DUPLICATOR 
for the price of one machine. It prints from original you prints from original you write or trace on Dry Stencil. 
write on paper and reproduces up to 150 fac-simile copies $5.00 worth of stencils, ink, ete. free with each Excellograph. 
from each one you write, or trace, as letters, pictures, a 
musi¢, ete., with pen and ink, pencil or typewriter, in one phe Ties abe Copies Per Hour. 


to five colors at same time at a cost of three cents per job. 


Simply Wonderful—Marvelous. Our new Double Glass Excelloscope for tracing pictures 
Letter size, 844x11 inches, com lete with two bottles of onistenell ao ann aecen ge arn tein ape eee qpanag 
zi Z P Wonder Art Book—Hundreds of designs, pictures, etc. 


copying ink, any colors, sponge, directions, etc.--~- $6.00 to trace on stencils for bulletins__-.------------ $5.00 


Legal Size, 84x13 inches - ~ ---------------=------ 7.00 Or if you have a Stencil Duplicator, give us it’s name 
Typewriter Copying Ribbon---------------------- 1.00 and we will give you confidential discount on supplies. 


TWENTY - ONE SUCCESSFUL PLANS ea RAISE CHURCH MONEY OR TO PAY FOR EQUIPMENT FREE 


For further information, samples, Ministerial testimonials, etc., write 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Department A-3 339 FIFTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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Announcing... 


The New 
Expositor’s Ministers 
Annual for 1931 


Shipment of Orders to be Started As 
Soon As the Books Come From 
the Printery 
This year’s Annual has been made to fill 
your'need even more than in years hitherto. 
It is astronger, more usable book than ever. 
The Contributing Staff This Year 
Consists of 
MORNING SERMONS 
Dr. Wm. Tait Paterson, Cincinnati, Ohio 
PERICOPE SERMONS 
Rey. Prof. Paul H. Roth, D.D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
Dr. Harold Francis Branch, Chicago, Ill. 


EVENING SERMONS 
Prof. James Waters Ramsey, Oil City, Pa. 
MIDWEEK SERMONS 
Dr. Elwood Rowsey, Toledo, Ohio 
JUNIOR SERMONS 
Dr. T. B. Stewart Thompson 
Glasgow, Scotland 


Dr. Mason Linton 
Walton, Nova Scotia 


A strong staff has been at work for you. 


Over 19,000 Annuals have been sold. They 
go fast. We don’t want any disappointed 
customers—so turn to page 1485 for your 
order blank and get your order in early. 
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One Pastor Said 


Truth Illuminated 


Department in the 


MOODY jygttrors MONTHLY 


was worth the price of a year’s subscrip- 
tion. True and original stories—ideas with 
timely moral lessons make this depart- 
ment of exceptional value to pastors. 


Practical and Perplexing Questions, Sunday 
School Lessons, latest news from the mission 
fields in addition to articles by great Christian 
leaders the world over, complete one of the best 
evangelical Christian magazines on the market 
today. 


Have you seen a copy? 
4 months trial subscription 50c; 1 year $2.00. 
Order your subscription NOW! 


MOODY MONTHLY 
155 Institute Place Chicago, Ill. 
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invalid all along. And now, you see, I have 
come — alone. I —”’ 

“Yes, of course.’’ Mortimer agreed. “I will 
get one of the men to show you around. 
Just excuse me a moment.” 

“Mr. Mortimer,” the old lady restrained 
him with her hand on his sleeve, “I want to 
ask you a question first. I was reading in the 
newspaper that the examining-board would 
he here today. I —I was wondering, sir, if 
you could use a poor old soul like me.”’ 

“Why — you mean —? That is, you want 
to be admitted to Trinity?” 

“Yes,’”’ the word came ever so humbly. 

Seantlin nudged me. We could not help 
but sense the impending circumstance, and 
excusing ourselves as politely as possible we 
moved away. 

“Poor old soul!’’ my companion whis- 
pered. ‘‘Let’s stay around a minute.” 

“No,” I retorted, ‘‘Let’s go.” 

And we would have gone had not a 
rather Providential intervention occurred 
the next moment. As we rounded a corner of 
the building we were confronted by the 
stately figure of the Watchman. It was like 
a cool draught of water, so refreshing was 
our meeting him there. It was as though we 
had passed into a surer realm, so warm was 
the touch of his hand. Here was the glow of 
fellowship, the far removal of artificiality, 
two attributes so rare within our daily con- 
tact. 

Together we began to circumambulate 
Trinity Cathedral, talking the while and 
breathing generously of the wholesome 
pleasantries of fellowship. Thus we com- 
pletely circled the structure until we came 
again, almost unintentionally, upon Dr. 
Mortimor and the aspirant to church mem- 
bership. To our chagrin we were compelled 
to hear him say. 

“Really, I am terribly sorry, but you see 
you are outside the bounds of our parish. 
I am sure it would be useless to take up the 
matter with the examining-board.”’ 

“Tt is all right, sir,’ the poor old soul re- 
plied in her slow, sweet way, ‘‘perfectly all 
right. Good-day, sir. God bless you, too.” 

Reverend Francis Mortimor was mopping 
his brow as he became aware of our presence. 
He was visibly upset as we went over to bid 
him good-by. Nor were we perfectly at ease! 
We assumed our composure with effort. 

The tender hands of the Watchman were 
leading the old lady to the boulevard. I ad- 
mired him greatly for the act and when he 
returned I voiced my admiration emphati- 
cally. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


A few pieces of our fine Pulpit 
Furniture will add beauty and dis- 
tinction to your church interior. You 
will find it easy and a pleasure to select 
from the many beautiful designs shown 
in our catalog. Nowhere will you find 
better, more skilfully constructed, more 
richly finished furniture which stands 
out above the ordinary as something 
to be admired. Our prices are sur- 
prisingly low and we ship on approval. 


“purer GOWNS 


Draperies, Hangings, Bookmarks 
Embroidery Work, etc. Fine ma- 
terials and high-class work at sur- 
prisingly low prices. Tell us what is 
needed so we can send the right 
catalog and samples FREE. 


Individual Communion Service 


If your church is not supplied with 
an ‘Individual Sanitary Com- 
munion Service” write for catalog 
and free trial offer. It’s the best 
method and assures the most im- 
pressive ceremony. 


By all means get our prices before you buy. Tell us as 
definitely as possible about your requirements so we can 
send the right catalog and give full information on the 
goods in which you are interested. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1116 South Fourth Street Greenville, Ill. 


Now on sale everywhere! 


“EXIT: 


The first novel in 
three years 


by America’s most popular writer. 
A tremendously moving story of a 
mother’s love. A full-length novel 
that rivals in spiritual force and 
character, plot and action, the 
author’s famous ‘‘Shepherd of the 
Hills.” (Has not been published 
serially). 


By HAROLD BELL 


WRIGHT 


$2.00 wherever books are sold 
This is an Appleton book 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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Start a Successful . . 
NURSERY CLASS 


@ctouemist. s. 8) «oe - 
Thousands of Church 


Schools are having success- 
ful Nursery Classes with 
this new course by Louise 
M. Oglevee, which includes 
Teachers’ Text Book with 
52 lessons; 10 large pictures 
in full colors for class work; 
52 lesson leaflets for the 
child. Nothing finer has 
ever been offered. 


Plans and Stories for 
the Nursery Class 


will be sent to your school on approval. Study 
it at your leisure. If you don’t believe it is the 
finest Nursery Class Course you have ever seen 
return it to us at our expense. Send today for 


Free Demonstration Set 
The Standard Publishing Company 


Department C-91 
8th and Cutter Streets Cincinnati, Ohio 


Raise Money Wisely 
for your CHURCH 


Building, Debt, Improvements 


1930 is the 19th centennial of Pentecost. It 
offers 2 notable opportunity to cultivate among 
your people a Pentecostal devotion to climax 
in an amazing outpouring of sacrificial gifts, 


Our Record --- 


$30,000,000 in 5 years 
6,000,000 in 7 months 
--- for Churches 


Let us explain our improved “‘Churchly Finance 
Campaign Service;” including our unique “Church 
Loyalty—Stewardship Crusade” program of construc- 
tive spiritual activities which successfully prepares for 
each financial campaign. 


Tell Us Your Needs and Problems 


Ask for ‘‘Successful Campaigns;” ‘Raise 
Money Wisely;” ‘‘Churchly Campaigns” 
“The Building Fund Campaign—a Load 
or a Lift;” and other free literature. 


Church Building Fund Campaigns Bureau 
Albert F. McGarrah, D.D., Director 


920 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New York, N. Y. 


Rose Window 
St. Florian Church, Detroit, Mich. 
Cram and _ Ferguson, Architects 


~snN 


J. M. KASE 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


19 W. 8th St. 30-36 N. 8th St. 
Reading, Pa. 


Established 1888 


Write for our Illustrated Booklet 


Y 
Ce new church, the church being redeco- 
rated, or the individual seeking single 
memorial pieces, will find in this organization a 
sympathetic helpfulness which results in a wise 
selection of lighting fixtures with an economical 
expenditure. Wise selection implies fixtures that 
fulfill their decorative purpose by daylight, and 
meet adequatel) the needs of illumination for 

evening services. 
Our experience in the particular problem of lighting for 


both large and small churches is at your service with- 
out obligation. 


Write or visit our display rooms 


VOIGT COMPANY 


Designers aud Manufacturers 


Decorative Lighting Fixtures for Churches 


1743 North rath St., Philadelphia 
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“Pardon me, sir,” the pastor cut in, wav- 
ing the formality of an introduction, ‘““Who 
was that old lady?” 

“That lady?” the Watchman repeated 
slowly, turning his gaze to the disappearing 
figure. 

Viegue? . 

“She is the mother of Clayton Dawns, of 
the Dawns Security and Trust.” 

We gasped audibly as these startling 
words thundered upon us. The pastor, con- 
science-stricken, gazed into the eyes of his 
informant. That glance, painful and tortur- 
ous, was to alter his method of ministry. He 
clenched his fists desperately and walked 
away. Trinity Cathedral had its caril- 
JONS\ swe 


Trifles Make Perfection 
(Continued from page 1384) 

lectern, and opens the Bible, before he seats 
himself. He does not fumble the Book, for 
he has previously arranged all details, and 
knows just what he is doing. Opening the 
Bible symbolizes the opening of the service. 
At the end of the service the Book is ap- 
propriately closed again. 

Most preachers bow in uwunostentatiou: 
prayer on entering their pulpits. We have 
seen a few omit this entirely, sit down and 
being at once to scan their congregation. 
For what purpose? The worshippers begin 
to guess. It is a distracting suggestion, tend- 
ing to cultivate similar irreverence among 
the people. 

Erectness in posture, alert attentiveness 
on the preacher’s part, will do much to 
create an eager audience. If a preacher does 
not give attention to other features of the 
program, why should he expect respect for 
his own. Slumping in pulpit chairs, or tri- 
angular crossing of the legs with the shoe 
sole pushing itself into the faces of the con- 
gregation, do not attract worshippers. We 
heard of a service where the near members 
of the congregation could read in plain 
writing on the ample sole, “Marked down to 
98 cents.”’ A pastor’s pulpit position marks 
him down, or up. 

Some pastors over-talk. ‘‘It is too easy for 
preachers to talk,’”’ said a layman. To know 
when to talk and when not to talk, is im- 
portant. Preachers generally frown on talk- 
ing or unnecessary whispering in the pews, | 
but are quite ready to carry on a running 
conversation behind the pulpit with a visit- 
ing speaker. A famous preacher used to 
place pulpit chairs at far sides of his pulpit 
platform when a visiting preacher was 
present. To an on-looking audience the put- 
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es name Pilcher on 


an organ has been accepted for 
over a century as a guaranty of 
intrinsic worth and permanent 
satisfaction. . . Inquiries in- 
vited. .. Henry Pilcher’s Sons, 


Incorporated, Louisville, 
Kentucky. . . Steinway 
Hall, New York City. 


PILCHER | 


rth 
2" 


ae Ae 
E VOICE OF INSPIRATION 


FOLDING WALLS 
make cubicals in which it is easier 


to teach and hear than plastered 
class rooms. 


Send for Booklet 


| Quiet Zone Folding Wall Co. 
5716 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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STANDARD 
Graded Courses 


actually teach 


MORE BIBLE 
andteach it Better 


FREE Prospectus 
On Request. 


Also International Uni- 
form Lessons. Write for 
Complete Catalog. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
Department Z-9 


8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


® 
THE SERMON 
oo | You 
- MOUNT |the New 


Ley oR 2 i 
B New Sones & cer 


| Seventeen 
Inspiring 
Sermons 


The Sermon on the Mount 


By Clovis G. Chappell $1.75 


“This is Dr. Chappell’s tenth volume, and it fairly typifies, in 
its sympathies, vigorous, practical appeal, the secret of effective 
preaching . . . Christian people generally will have an interest 
in this attractive series of sermons, preachers will find an abun- 
dance of suggestive sermon material, the everyday disciple will 
find ideals, and strength, and comfort in the midst of life’s bur- 
dens and struggles.” —Baptist Book Bulletin. 


COKESBURY PRESS, Publishers 


NASHVILLE 
rc) At Your Own Bookstore @ 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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/_TEMPL 


{| 


I HARP 


Competes 
your organ, en- 
riches its tonal possibilities and 
provides realistic harp music for 
solo or accompanimental effects. 
All sympathetic tone interfer- 
ence avoided and harp tone of 
surprising reality and quality 
procured. Patented space say- 
ing feature permits easy inclu- 
sion in any organ, new or old. 


The perfect Gift or Memorial. 


Write Today! 


—for descriptive folder. 
Consult your organ builder. 


The 
KOHLER-LIEBICH Company 
3543 Lincoln Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 


Type “J” Dividing Large Auditorium 


_ Separate class-rooms and economy of floor space pro- 
vided at a reasonable cost by using Acme Partitions. 
Send for descriptive folder. 

Our engineering staff with 38 years’ experience will 
help you solve your problem. Mail sketch giving de- 
tails of floor plan with dimensions. 

Exceptional factory and transportation facilities 
permit prompt shipment. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY 
3536 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
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ting together of pulpit heads is inexcusable, 
no matter for what purpose. Union services 
seem to offer special temptation toward plat- 
form conversation. It can and should be 
avoided. Pastors will gather in a study and 
talk of other things for ten or fifteen 
minutes before the hour of the program, and 
then make plans for participation after they 
file out to the platform. A typewritten order 
or program placed in each participant’s 
hand, with whatever detailed instructions 
are needed, is entirely feasible, together with 
needed arrangements about seating, music 
and song leader. 

Most churches have calendars in the hands 
of attendants, and boards announcing num- 
bers. Then why the injection of platform 
proclamation of numbers? An annoying 
waste of time. A pastor can train a congrega- 
tion to finds its own way through a worship 
program to its vast improvement in con- 
tinuity and vitality. A life-long member of a 
liturgical church came home offended be- 
cause someone persisted in thinking she 
could not find the pages in the prayer- 
book. ‘‘They thought I was green,” she said. 

Time is valuable in a church service. It 
should not be wasted in announcing what 
everyone knows is to come next. 


Some pastors over-work the reading of 
hymn stanzas. They feel it must be done 
with every hymn. It becomes a _ habit. 
Result — @ffectiveness of this reading is 
nil, or worse. Many in the pews ask them- 
selves, ““Why does he do it?’’ If he is a poor 
reader, the habit is doubly detrimental. 


On the other hand, a pastor who has 
studied his service program may use the 
hymn-reading opportunity to telling pur- 
pose. We doubt if the reading of a stanza 
after announcement of the number ever adds 
to the service. Worshippers are busy finding 
the place. The room is filled with the rustle 
of turning pages. The people are not listen- 
ing to anything the pastor is saying. An audi- 
ence has a single-track mind. 

Some ministers read a stanza (not always 
the first), but one carefully selected, before 
mentioning the number, and make some 
such comment as: “This conception of God’s 
love is in the hymn we will now sing — 
Number 521.’’ Memorizing the stanza to 
be quoted multiplies its effectiveness. Atten- 
tion is thus focused on the coming hymn, and 
the expectant congregation thrills to its own 
singing. 

If the hymn-numbers must be announced, 
why spread them out? Instead of saying 
“We will continue our worship of the Lord 
with the use of five hundred and twenty- 
one, using the entire hymn. Let us all join | 
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Patent 
Applied 
For 


Instant Reference Desk-File 


OMBINING a modern, flat-top, oak desk, with a novel 
and convenient reference filing system. 
Of inestimable value to clergymen, research workers and 
public speakers. 
An overworked minister spent fifteen years perfecting this 


time-saving convenience, which is now offered to relieve the 
discomfort of hundreds of others. 


506 So. Fourth Street 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


THE DESK-FILE COMPANY 


Offers unique facilities to advanced students for 
the prosecution of studies in Mathematics, Litera- 
ture, History, Philosophy, Sociology, Theology, Re- 
ligious Education, and similar subjects. Ministers 
—or others who may be interested are invited to 
write for Announcement of courses for Home Study, 
leading to degrees. The constant aim of the insti- 
tution is the development of the intellectual and 
moral forces inherent in every individual to the end 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY Dept. E. 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


THE PAYNE STUDIOS, Inc. 
Paterson, N. J., Box E-S 
Richmond, Va., Box E-341 


SPECIAL STUDIES SUBMITTED 


‘CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Either Black or White Back- 
ground Inner Frames 

“UNITYPE” church bulletin 
boards offered in 34 models designed 
in beautiful bronzed copper and also 
in solid oak. All types with exclu- 
sive features that rank each one as 
the most impressive and durable in 
its class. 

When requesting our ‘‘Catalogue 
E-9,” please give the name of your 
church and mention the Expositor. 


W.L. CLARK CO., Inc. 
52 Lafayette Street 
New York City 


EVERY OAY 


Tus Crunch 
18 OPEN TO ALL 


WHO SEEK 


— A Bean= 
Iv Tre_Dankness 


Stillwater, Minn. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 
September 23, 1895 


that such patron may go forth more fully equipped 
for his or her life work. With this object in view 
special courses are carefully planned for the pur- 
pose of supplying the particular instruction that will 
prove of greatest advantage to the student in his 
profession. Our students are found in every state 
and many foreign countries. Distance no obstacle; 
earnest application is all that is necessary to insure 
success. Strongly endorsed by leading clergymen 
and thinkers. Address. 


Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Insurance for Church Members 
—Clergymen or Laymen 


Organized 1912. Incorporated under 
Insurance Laws of Indiana. (Full legal 
reserve maintained.) We issue a Single, 
Double, or Triple Accident and Health 
Policy. Sickness Benefits, $5.00 to $31.50 
per week. Accident Benefits, $5.25 to 
$41.25 per week. 

Burial Benefits, $100 to $500. Life Insurance, $1,000 to 
$5,000. The Membership fee, $3.00 Single Policy, $5.00 
Double, $7.00 Triple, with or without Burial Insurance, 
pays cost to January 1, 1931. Terms to Clergymen. 
For full particulars write us, giving date of birth. Ad- 
dress, CHURCH MEMBERS RELIEF ASSOCIA- 
TION, J. K. Ake, President. 827-30 Occidental Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Two 
Beggars 


A FREE copy of this unusual and striking 


sermon will be sent to any preacher on 
request. “It is better to beg bread for a little 
while on earth, like Lazarus, than to beg 
water forever in hell.”’ A post card with your 
name and address will bring it absolutely free. 


M. E. and B. H. WILLARD 
Box 68 South Berwick, Maine 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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Keep Young Folks 
: Interested 
with 
Motion Pictures 


Only through the constant stimulus of imagination 
will the members of your congregation rise to greater 
religious interests and efforts. 


Visual education to supplement your sermons and 
further your work demand good projectors. 


The Acme Portable Projector makes possible smooth, 
flawless projection. The Gold Glass Shutter, built-in 
to show “still”? pictures permits the halting of the film 
when driving home a point, without the danger of fire. 


The Acme Portable Projector is light in weight and 
by comparison stronger and safer than any other port- 
able projector. It can be plugged 
into any socket and readily set up 
for operation. 


Let us demonstrate with a 
typical religious film what a great 
assistant the Acme Portable Pro- 
jector can be. 


Write for free booklet number P-9 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street New York City 


SECTIONFOLD 


(Reg, U.S. Pat, Off.) 


PARTITIONS 


Extra Rooms Whenever Needed 


LLOW each class to have its own room. 

When folded back have one large room 

for Sunday school or church services. Installed in 

old buildings as well as in new. Made complete 

at our factory and guaranteed for 5 years. Send 
for Catalog No. 15. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
11 East 38th St., New York City 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
Over 50 Years in Business 
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heartily in the singing,’’ why not simply 
“Hymn five-twenty-one?” Trivial, but pleas- 
ing to the pew, and so contributory to sym- 
pathetic worshipfulness. “Trifles make per- 
fect, but perfection is no trifle.”’ 

And the weekly announcements! The 
bane of pastors and the torment of audi- 
ences. No wonder that they are often made 
“‘weakly.’”’ Some announcements must needs 
be made, at times. Careful pastors reduce 
them to the irreducible minimum. We have 
heard others say: ‘‘You will find the an- 
nouncements for the week in the calendar. 
I will not take time to repeat them, but I 
wish to emphasize one or two.’’ Then they 
proceed to elaborate, using more time than 
is needed to read all of them in the calendar. 
A dishonest practice that nullifies its pur- 
pose. 

A very successful pastor, whose church 
is always filled, gives his view of the worship 
hour: “I always remember that we are 
living in a busy age. Worshippers come to 
church to devote an hour and fifteen 
minutes to things of the Spirit. It is my 
privilege to plan for that period so that 
every minute shall count in the noble pur- 
pose. This requires attention to every detail, 
but the people have a right to expect that 
from their pastor. As a matter of habit, we 
plan all details carefully. Then we forget the 
details in the conduct of the program.” 


Congregational Decorum 

Like pastor, like people. Congregations 
are largely what pastors make them. Espe- 
cially true, if the pastor is their leader over 
a period of years. Some pastors are con- 
stantly looking toward the supposedly 
greener pasturage where the flocks of other 
shepherds feed, saying, “If I had Brother 
Jones’ opportunity I could have an ideal 
congregation.”” Meanwhile they do not 
make the most of their own opportunity. 

We visited with a congregation which is 
worshipping in a shanty built for a saloon 
years ago — utterly inadequate for church 
use in every conceivable respect. Neverthe- 
less, dignified, attractive, worshipful services 
twice a day are the rule. Two robed choirs 
participate. All parts of the service are edify- 
ing. The congregation is a model of excel- 
lence. The pastor, with a fine sense of his 
high privilege, has lifted the people to an 
exalting level. 

We worshipped in another church, the 
“first church” of a large city, whose pastor 
was in his sixties a man of many years 
of pastoral experience. There were plenty of 
people available for the congregation, with 
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Accidents 
Happen 


and the season of accidents is upon us. 
Summer is the time of countless disasters. 


Tens of thousands will meet violent death 
in America this year. Other thousands will 
be permanently maimed or disabled. Millions 
will suffer minor accidents or sickness. 


“He who will not see,” shuts his eyes to 
these facts. But that does not make him safe, 
nor help him when he is disabled. 


Be prepared! A policy in the M. C. U. will 
lift the financial burden when disability cuts 
your income and adds to your expenses. 


The Ministers Casualty Union 
12th Floor, Wesley Temple 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Life Accident and Sickness Insurance 
at bottom cost for clergymen only. 


¢ .J Th 
Colonial ss Velvets 
Have Been Used for This Purpose 
for Over 25 Years 


—uen—nere* 


They Are Moderate in Price 


For Samples and Other Information 
Write 


PHILADELPHIA CARPET : 


COMPANY 


“Makers of Quality Carpets Since 1846” 
Allegheny Avenue and C Street , 
Philadelphia, Penna. pore 
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i Church (Pindows 
and (Demorials 


in glass, marble or wood. 
Decorating 


Lighting Fixtures 
Furnishings 
Designs and estimates 
submitted for complete 
work anywhere in the 


United States. Ship- 
ments abroad. 


(See article page 1389 this issue) 


askins @tudio 


149 E. Main, Rochester,N.Y. 
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The Biggest Church 
School Day of the Year 


Bring them in—more than ever before—to the 
greatest Promotion and Rally Day you have 
ever known. One your school will remember for 
years. To make this great success equip your 
church school with 


# RALLY DAY 


helps and supplies from the Standard Publishing 
Co., for nowhere will you find more beautiful 
and inspiring materials than those offered in our 
folder of Rally Day helps. Welcome tags, com- 
plete programs and services, buttons, post cards, 
songs, souvenirs, promotion certificates, awards 
—all available at prices which will enable you 
to make generous distribution. Send now for 


FREE Rally Day 
Information Folder 
The Standard Publishing Company 


Department C-9 
8th and Cutter Streets Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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A Gift to your church in memory of 
some relative or friend will always be 
appreciated. Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well selected high- 
grade line of Ecclesiastical Ware, in- 
cluding such articlesas Marble Fonts, 
Altar Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion Ware, Altar 
and Pulpit Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will enable you to 

make a choice selection at moderate prices. 
Give us a trial and be convinced. Our motto: 
‘“‘We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 

W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 

Established. 1850 Incorporated 1899 


306 THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Dept. C-18 


M. P. Moller Pipe Organs 


Every one a special creation for a par- 
ticular use. 

Endorsed by the most eminent organists. 

Every part made in our own factory under 
personal supervision and fully guaranteed. 

Moller organs lead all makes for every 
use and in churches of every denomination. 

Catalogs, specifications and full par- 
ticulars on request. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Offices, 
5-9 HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Pulpit and Choir 


\GOWNS 


) Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER FOR EARLY 
SEASON ORDERS 


Cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131-133 E EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


mf -00 Brings You The New 
ae 1930 ARISTOCRAT 


Complete with ornamental 
standards, choice of Four 
different finishes, and Black 
or White inner sign section. 
Balance in Five monthly 
payments of $10.00 each. 
Total Cost only $69.00. 


Other models from $39.00 
to $189.00. Write for folder 
showing ‘“‘Standard”’ Church 
Bulletins in natural colors. 


STANDARD 
SPECIALTY CO. 


Dept. E-9 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


abilities far beyond the average church in 
America, but there was no evidence of con- 
gregational decorum. There was no devo- 
tional spirit among the people. The congre- 
gation staggered to its feet and fell back into 
the pews — noisy and irreverent in be- 
havior — simply because they had not been 
led to do otherwise. 


Pastor Sets Example 

A well-trained congregation is a joy to 
itself and to visitors. There is unity of 
action in its forms of worship. For the sing- 
ing of hymns, the congregation stands when 
the pastor stands. The best rule we have 
observed is for the pastor to stand when the 
organist reaches the last line of a hymn tune, 
with this act understood by the congrega- 
tion. This gives even the feeble time to he 
up and ready for the opening of the hymn. 

How often have we seen the minister sit 
tight, sometimes apparently in an absent- 
minded frame of mind, while some lone 
deacon in row one stands in his place, giving 
the cue for the congregation. We have seen 
some bob up, look around and, finding them- 
selves alone on their feet, slump down in 
embarrassment. O the confusion of a multi- 
tude scrambling to their feet on the opening 
words of a hymn! 

We have heard preachers galore announce, 
“We will rise as we sing,’’ and our perhaps 
too vivid imagination pictures the congrega- 
tion floating off through space “‘rising as 
they sing.’”’ Particularly thrilling was this 
when the hymn selected happened to be 
“O for the wings of a dove.”’ 

A shrewd pastor-used his Junior congrega- 
tion as a channel of training for the entire 
church membership. He preached a series of 
sermonettes to the children on ‘‘Behavior 
in Church,” thus giving them much needed 
instruction and at the same time indirectly 
reaching the grown-ups who needed it just 
as much and who were intent listeners. 


Banishing the Postlude 

Friendliness and sociability is much to be 
desired in scores of churches. It may not be 
created by magic or dictum, but it may be 
gradually brought about, if pastor and church 
officials set their minds and hearts to it. A 
quiet closing of the worship service is most 
conducive to friendliness. A thundering or- 
gan-postlude may display organistic ability, 
but it also hastens emptying of the church of 
its people and discourages conversation. 
Human voices cannot be heard above the 
music. Conversation will be made easier by 
giving it the entire right-of-way after the 
choir “‘amen.”’ 
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MITE BOXES 


\ For Missionary and Special Offer- 
ings. Catalogue free. Samples of 
4 various styles sent on receipt of 
i 25 cents. 

Edwards Folding Box Co. 
Manufacturers of Folding Paper 
Boxes of All Kinds 
27 N. 6th St. 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Get your furnishings for half of regular prices 
—Pulpits, Chairs, Baptismal Fonts, Pews, Parish 
House Furnishings. Shipped direct from factory 
at wholesale prices. Your old furniture taken on 
account. 


REDINGTON & CO. Scranton, Pa. 


CHIMES 


From your church tower? A 
memorial perhaps? Played at 
organ keyboard. For 72 years we 
have cast bells, peals and chimes. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY COMP 


Baitimore Maryland 


“PULPIT MIRRORS” 


Two books for any minister eager to “attain his maximum 

pulpit power,” by E. H. Byington. Each $2.00 and 200 

pages. Richard R. Saath vate 12 East 41st St., New York 
'ublishers 


“THE QUEST FOR EXPERIENCE 
IN WORSHIP” 


A. A. HONEYWELL 
Church Architect 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Specialists in 
Modern Church and Sunday School Buildings 


LARGE BOOK OF PLANS $1.00 


OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 
Ss In Aluminum or Silver Plate 


= BEST MATERIALS - LOWEST PRICES 
wy FINEST WORKMANSHIP 
is, Send for Illustrated Catalog 


— 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. } 


ROOM 324 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA,PA. | 


Hundreds of New 


SPECIAL SERMONS 
and ADDRESSES 


Write for Latest Catalogue 


PASTORS’ IDEAL BOOK_COMPANY 
3618 Wabash Avenue Terre Haute, Indiana 


PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGANS 
™§ 91 styles. School, Chapel, Chautauqua and 
#] Folding Organs. Send for catalogue and prices. 

- A. L. WHITE MFG. CO., Dept. 1. 
PP’) 7'/-} 215 Englewood Ave. Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Created with the love, de- 
votion and skill that bring 
out beauty of tone. 


Our organs are custom 
built to suit the require- 
ments of either the mod- 
est church or the great 
auditorium. 


Write for Catalog. 


THE REUTER ORGAN Co. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


We Can Supply any Book 
In any Language 
NEW OR SECOND HAND 
Write for Bulletin of Bargains 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1107 McGee Street, E-9 Kansas City, Mo. 


Costs only $5.25 per 100 


“Rally Day Call” 


A complete service of songs and exercises. 
“Rally Day Camp Fire’? (i330 
“L-o-y-a-l E-v-e-r? (socccss 


success 
Two “Miniature E-Z Pageants” requiring 
NO MEMORY WORK — NO REHEARSALS 
Sample Editions of these three (3) programs mailed on request. 
Address 


G. C. TULLAR 


Room 620 D, 154 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


25,000 CHURCHES USE 


BUILT — NOT STUFFED. 
illustrated Booklet and Samples Free “ 
Old Cushions renovated and recovered equal tonew 
Ostermoor & Co.,Inc.,116 Elizabeth St .N.Y.,Dept 1 


CHURCH SEALS 
STAINED GLASS PAPER 


and Easy to Apply Gold Leaf Letters 


Write for Literature and Samples 


S. H. PARRISH COMPANY 
608 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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Hammermill Bond Letterheads, White or Colors, Any Size 
% 


Envelopes to match, 35%x6 


Letterheads and Envelopes" = 2 3 2. 3. 22 225. 22_---- 2... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


All Stationery Neatly Boxed 
THE J. R. 3S. CO., Dept. E 


& gt Your Ow) 
Ft 


y. Church Calendar 


rf Ry) Letters to members, cards, notices, programs, etc. Doe 
’ them youreelt at cost of paper and ink alone. We have 
outfitted thousands of churches. Press $11, larger $29, 
+Rotary $149. No previous knowledge needed. A boy 
\ AXf)\ -an operate without instruction book Sold direct from 
Y/ the factory. Write for catalogue of presses, type, paper 
and all details. The Kelsey Co., F-32, Meriden, Conn. 


e se 
| Movie Equipment 
A most complete stock. Both new and factory 
rebuilt moving picture machines, screens, 
booths, opera chairs, spotlights, stereopticons 
film cabinets, portable projectors, M. P. cam- 
eras, generator sets, reflecting are lamps, car- 
bons, tickets, Mazda lamps and supplies. 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘E”’ 
Movie Supply Co., 844 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Putpit FuRNITURE OF DisTINCTION 


COMMUNION. TABLES -AND PULPITS 


FROM $55.00 UP.  PULPIT CHAIRS, 
ALTARS AND COMPLETE SETS AT 
REASONABLE PRICES, WITH A TRADE 
IN ALLOWANCE FOR YOUR OLD 

s FURNITURE. WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND DETAILS. 


J.P. RepINGTON & COMPANY 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT C. SCRANTON, PA. 


Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send us a list of the 
books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 


THE PREBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
914 PINE STREET - + + - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The “MONEY-EARNING PLAN” 
For CHURCHES - SOCIETIES - SCHOOLS 
No money needed to start. Quick Sales. Good Profits. 
For information write 
CHARLES R. DAVIS 
Established 1905 
P. O. Box 45-E Newton Centre, Mass. 


This Business is Conducted on a Friendly Basis 
and in accordance with the Golden Rule. 


SHIELDS’ PRODUCTIONS 


Motion Pictures 
The Stream of Life—Religious. A Maker of 


Men—Religious. Lest We Forget—Temper- 
ance. Transgressor—Temperance. Hell and The 
Way Out—Peace. 


Plymouth Film Corp. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CHURCH BELLS SCHOOL 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No. 10. 
THE C.S.BELLCO. Established 1858 Hillsboro, Ohio 


HAMMERMILL 20-LB. BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 
Printed to Order and Postpaid 


=< SNeeen eee eee 100 250 500 1M 

aaa eee sae ae $1.00 $1.75 $2.50 $4.00 

Pees Soo Ss 1.00 1.75 2.50 4.00 
2.50 4.00 7.00 


1.50 
; Send for Samples 
800 Stewart Avenue, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Choir and Pulpit 
GOWNS 


Circulars and Samples Sent Free 
for Inspection 
Pulpit Furniture, Draperies and 


Embroidery Work 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 


New London, O. 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


Select clientele; most and best for your money. 
MEDITERRANEAN “wise Jan. 31 


Frank C. Clark, 408 Times Building, N. Y. 


PIPE ORGAN FOR SALE 


Used Short Time. Good as New. Write for Particulars to 
JAMES G. BENNETT, 56 Glenmont Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


FOR SALE, EXCHANGE 


and CLASSIFIED DEPT 


IMPORTANT—Expositor readers who have made pur- 
chases from the Swedish Venetian Blind Co., of New 
York, please write the Expositor office at once. 


For Sale —1 Church Bell, 30 inches; 10 Pews, 
151% feet long; 3 Pews, 81% feet long. Rev. F. C. 
Wacknitz, Wolcottville, Indiana. 


For Sale — Prince Albert Suit, chest 40, in- 
seam 32. In excellent condition, $10.00. B. W. 
Northrop, Hartwick, Iowa. 


Five Books, good titles. Some new. My selection, 
$1.50 and 20c for postage. Rev. B. Schlipf, Avon, 
South Dakota. 

For Sale— One Addressograph, Model H-1, 
for Q plates. This machine has been used very 
little. Will sell for $25.00, which is less than half 
price. f.0.b. Modoc, Indiana. Address, P. O. Box 
22, Modoc, Indiana. 


For Sale— Complete Preacher’s Homiletic Com- 
mentary, $30.00. Levi J. Carter, Newton, Illinois. 

For Sale — Pulpit Commentary, 36 volumes; 
Biblical Illustrator, 12 volumes. All at 50 cents 
net per volume, prepaid. Besides 100 other well- 
kept English and German books at similar low 
prices. Send for list. Rev. J. C. Rieger, 933 Monroe 
Street, Quincy, Illinois. 

Books — Ministerial, for sale. Send for list. 
Bargains. Rev. Charles Walsh, Sidney, Ohio. 

For Sale — Four book cases, glass doois, color 
cherry, $5 to $8. Books: write wants; will trade. 
G. C. Mason, 811 North Eighth Street, Quincy, 
Illinois. 

(Continued on page 1478) 
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lf You 
Want Building Funds 


employ a successful campaigner to raise 
them. Director is with the church from 
beginning to end. Preliminary campaign of 
education, organization and spiritual uplift 


is personally supervised. Spirit of campaign 
is in harmony with spirit of church. Methods 
are heartily approved by pastors and church 


officers. Ten years experience gives assur- 
ance of efficient leadership. 


FRANK C. RULON 
905 E-9 Evangeline Road Cleveland, O. 


SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
for Every Purpose 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


LOUIS RASTETTER € SONS CO. 
1411 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND, 


ILLUSTRATED PORTFOLIO OF 
NOTEWORTHY STAINED GLASS WINDOWS | 
UPON REQUEST 


Pitlsburah Stained Glass Studiog| 


( Warden and McCartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. j 


f ) An organ blower operated by elec- 
J) tricity—For organs of any type—any 
@ size. Send for Bulletin. 


+ THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


HARTFORD, Spowen CONNECTICUT 


ry 
23 


Wr 


setter? 


ITER EEE 


Does YOUR Church use ehis cleanly 
method? Send for SPECIAL OFFER at 
low sd ia Tray and 36 best glasses 
ver $9.00. Glasses $1.00 dozen. 
roxanne and Bread Plates. 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box15 Lima, 0 


‘“*FOR THE LOVE OF MANKIND” 


is the title of a carefully written, beautifully illustrat- 
ed brochure, which describes how thousands of churches 


have satisfied the spiritual hunger of the hard of hear- 
ing... Upon request, we will send you a FREE copy. 
Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 901-K 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


s§ E Rr AY 1) N s SPECIAL PAPERS, 

SPEECHES 

Elaborated for busy pastors. Prompt, scholarly 
service extended to your own specifications. 

AUTHORS’ RESEAKCH, 516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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CHOIR 
VESTMENTS hi 


Altar and Pulpit Covers and 
Hangings. Sunday School 
Banners and Flags, Bible 
Markers, Embroideries in 
bullion and silk. 


Estimates and samples of mate- 
rials furnished promptly 
on request 


The Lilley Co., Columbus, Ohio 
We make Church Furniture 


Charles Svoboda 
Church Furniture 


Suite E, 1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


¢ STANDARD GLASS 
LANTERN SLIDES 
FILM SLIDES 5c EACH 


Holley Institute of Visual Instruction 
Provident Bank Building, Dept. E Cincinnati, Ohio 


Educationally Approved 


AMERICAN CHURCH HYMNAL 
AMERICAN JUNIOR HYMNAL 
Returnable Sample Copy on Request 


E. O. EXCELL CO. 


410 S. Michigan Ave. Established 1878 Chicago, Ill. 


A Whole Year for $1.00! 
The ILLUSTRATOR 


makes Sunday-school teaching worth while! 
“J regard the ‘Illustrator’ as being the best I can get.” EB. N. 


Sample copy free. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Sunday School Furniture 


Let us help you plan your complete Sunday School Unit 
and prove that our direct factory sales policy pays. Chairs, 
tables, blackboards, kindergarten equipment and complete 
seating. Write for illustrated brochure. 


“Correct Furniture Need Not Be Expensive” 


FRANCIS REDINGTON, Ltd. 
Dept. E, 1705 Mulberry Street SCRANTON, PA. 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 


INDEX FOR 


Articles 
Perfection in Order of Wor- 


Telling God (Prayer), Chalfant 1385 
Watchman (Carillons), Bach__1386 


Editorial 
Emergency Operations 


Pachyderministers 
You Are the Rule 


Church Building 


Stained Glass, Foster 
Stained Glass, Haskins ------ 1389 


The Town and Country Church 1391 
Preaching, McLaughlin 


Expositions 


Goldmining (Greek), Hallock _1393 
Greek, Robertson 
Psalm 23 (Hebrew), Roth. ~--1395 


Sermons 1397 


God Give Us Men, Erickson __1413 
Going to School, Glen 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Maahs ___-1403 
Manner of Men, McCreary _--1408 
Penknife on the Word of God, 


Sanctity of Authority, Nabers 1405 
Sanctity of Life, Nabers 
Sanctity of Speech, Nabers___1401 


Illustrations 


Pearls for Preachers 
Achievement 

Advertised the Stickpin 
Church Stands Good for Con- 


Extended a Friendly Hand ___1415 
Help Always Available 
Missionary, Why Grateful -_.1416 
One, How to Count 

Point Sometimes Overlooked _1417 
Ranger, Who Was the 

Rat in Airplane 

Ready for Service 

Suckers in Strawberry Patch _1416 


Time for Band to Play 

Triumph Follows Toil and 
Discipline 

Watchers 

Wealth Without Taxation -...1416 


Homiletic Year — September 1418 


After Vacation 
Labor Day 
Opening of Schools 


Sermon Texts and Their 
Treatment 


Scriptural Spectrum 
Eternal Essential 
Gleams of Light 
Trinity Trails, Aurand 


Methods of Church Work 1427 


Anniversary Folder 
Dog-Days (Sermon File), 


Labor and Leisure, Keast -_.-1427 
Miniature Chancel in Teak- 


Preaching to Preachers 
Pulpit and Manse Exchanges_1429 
28MM Films Wanted 


Motion Pictures in Church 


Motion Pictures in Church 
Work, Mc Kinney 


Matins and Vesper Services - - -1431 


Rally Day Service, Keast __..1431 
September Special Days, 
Lathrop 


Music for Choir and Organ__--1435 


Church Night 1435 


Mid-Week Topics, Stranahan_1438 
Prayer Meeting Talks, Ford _-_1435 


Young People and the Church 1440 


Rally Day, Lathrop 
Spiritual Meaning of College 
Education, Heim 
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Book Reviews 


Scripture Index 


Code: (S) Sermon 
(I) Illustration 
(O) Outline 
(Ex) Expositions 

Gen. 49:19 (I) 

Ex. 20:7 (S) 

Ex. 20:12 (S) 

Ex. 20:13 (S) 

Deut. 1:38 (I) 

Judg. 9:1-12 (S) 

2 Kings 4:26 (1) 

Psa. 23 (Ex) 

Psa. 34:8 (O) 

Psa. 90:12 (S) 

Psa. 121:2 (I) 

Sol. 2:15 (I) 

Isa. 6:3 (S) 

Jer. 36:28 (S) 

Ezek. 18:2, 29 (1) 

Ezek. 

Ezek. 47:14, 23 (I) 

Matt. 6:24-34 (O) 

Matt. 13; 14:54-57 (O) 

Matt. 16:5-12 (Ex) 

Matt. 23:13-33, 31-40 (Ex) ___1394 

Mark 7:31-37 (O) 

Mark 8:36 (O) 

Mark 10:18 (Ex) 

Mark 10:21 (O) 

Luke 1:1-4; 20:19-20 (O) ___-__1488 

Luke 2:51-52 (O) 

Luke 10:23-27 (O) 

Luke 11:89-41 (Ex) 

Luke 17:11-19 (O) 

Luke 22:27 (1) 

Luke 22:39-48 (O) 

Luke 23:33-46 (O) 

John 5:17 (1) 

John 14:12 (Ex) 

Acts 14:19-22 (O) 

Acts 19:12 (Ex) 

Rom. 6:19-23 (S) 

Rom. 9:4 (O) 

Rom. 12:11 (1) 

2 Cor. 4:5 (1) 

Col. 2:9 (Ex) 

Heb. 11:23-27 (O) 

Jas. 1:4 (O) 

Jas. 3:17 (1) 

1 Peter (O) 

1 Peter 3:8-12 (O) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


Encyclopedia Brittannica. Old edition. Good 
condition. 25 volumes. First $20.00 takes them, 
f.o.b. Rev. E. Helm, Homewood, Illinois. 


AO] OS LALA OU SOE SAS) ie 

For Sale aul or part — Victor Stereopticon, 
Case, Film Attachment, Curtain, Films, Slides, 
Slide Cases, Lectures. Particulars, stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. J. W. Rowland, Lockhart, Texas. 


For Sale — National Projector, used but few 
times. In perfect condition. 2600 film slides cover- 
ing entire Old and New Testament together with 
lectures. Lectures on Reformation, Circling the 
Globe, Pilgrims Progress, Touring Holy Land, and 
400 film slides included, $90.00. One Rotospeed 
Duplicator, good condition, $25.00. Dr. W. Rollo 
Boehringer, Enon, Ohio. 


Oe CE ee 

For Sale — New Super De Vry and one De 
Vry, Model G, 16 mm. motion picture projector, 
highest cash offer. Pastor Congregational Church, 
Houghton, South Dakota. 


For Sale —3 volumes — Popular and Critical 
Bible Encyclopedia. Good as new. First check for 
$5.00 takes the set. Purchaser paying transporta- 
tion. F. O. Hillman, Conrad, Iowa. 


For Sale—6 volumes — Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia. Original price $25.00. Excellent 
condition. First check for $12.00 takes the set. 
Purchaser paying transportation. F. O. Hillman, 
Conrad, Iowa. 


For Sale — Bausch & Lomb Stereopticon Lan- 
tern. First cost, $75.00. First check for $40.00 takes 


the lantern. Purchaser paying transportation. . 


F. O. Hillman, Conrad, Iowa. 


For Sale — The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 12 vols. Good condi- 
tion. $35.00. W. Fuhrmann, Woodbridge, New 
Jersey. 

Printing Press for general Church work. Bargain. 


Terms. Religious cuts, accessories, etcs Cas. 
Hunsinger, Flat Rock, Ohio. 


Calls and Engagements Wanted 


SSS ee 

Begin the Fall Church Program with Evangel- 
ism. Pastors desiring competent assistance re- 
member Carolyn A. Hosford, 98 Wellington Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Singer, Organizer, 
Women’s Worker, Children’s Worker, Saxophonist. 
Send for literature. 


pend LOM Wberavure. 

Methodist Pastor, unusually successful as church 
builder and preacher, desires pastorate in any 
Evangelical or Community church. References. 
Salary, $1500. Address, Box 900, Care The Ex- 


positor, 815 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ooksellers, or from the publishers 


114 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 


BILHORN 
FOLDING 
ORGANS 


$ fi Sizes 3, 4, § Octaves 
} Are acknowledged the best 


Dae for all purposes. 
ZF Send for catalog 


BILHORN BROS., 29 W. LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 


St. Luke’s Institute of Ecclesiastical Art 
St. Francis, Wis. 
All kinds of 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
STATUARY, OIL PAINTINGS 
Hangings for Altar and Pulpit, 
Candlesticks, Crucifixes, Etc. 


Best of References from the pastors 
and congregations 


Designs and prices on application 


MOTION PICTURES 


Religious - Educational - Entertainment 


FREE CATALOG of carefully selected motion pictures for 
church use. (Standard width film only). 


H. S. BROWN, Inc. 
806 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


= 
IN| 
NI 


ss SEEN 


PIPE ORGANS 


Highest quality. Superb 
tone. Modern accessories. 
Durable construction. All 
sizes. 

Write for catalog of Pipe 
1 Organs, Reed Organs, or 
Electric Blowing Outfits. 


Hinners Organ Co. 
PEKIN - ILLINOIS 


BRO NZE Saal 
Memorial Tablets 
For Memorializing the Church 


GEO. O. SCHILLING BRONZE Co. 
ROME, N. Y. 
Manufacturers 


HINNERS 
(Sn i 


VICTOR Portable Ait Biiee tin 
STEREOPTICON Projection Excell 
HUNDREDS oF ILLUSTRATED 


LECTURES FOR RENTAL 
OS we eer Bags 
paver ewe. 


AZ 
BAPTISMAL FONTS=. 


In everlasting marble at the price of wood. $35 up. J’rom 
the quarry direct to you. Illustrations on request. 


REDINGTON & COMPANY SCRANTON, PA. 
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Amplifiers (Pew Phones) 
DictographProducts Company 


Architects 
A. A. Honeywell 


Baptismal Fonts 
Redington & Company 


Bells 


Bibles 
Oxford University Press 


Book Cases 
C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Company 


Book Stores 


Judson Press 
George W. Noble 
Presbyterian Book Store, St. Louis 


Boxes (Folding) 
Edwards Folding Box Company 


Bulletin Boards 


Ashtabula Sign Company 

W. L. Clark Company 

WM. H. DIETZ CO. (Sunday School 
Supplies) 

PILGRIM PRESS 

Standard Specialty Company 

H. E. Winters Specialty Company 
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Royal Metal Mfg. Company 


Chimes 


J. C. DEAGAN, INCORPORATED 
back cover 
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STOCKTON PRESS 
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AMERICAN SEATING CO 
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Desk File Company 

Globe Furniture & Mfg. Company 

Redington, Francis 

Redington & Company 

Schmidt Company, W. & E 

St. Luke’s Institute of Ecclesiastical Art ___1478 
Svoboda, Charles 


Classified 
For Sale, Want, Employment 


Communion Service 


Individual Communion Service 
Thomas Communion Service Company - --.1471 


Cushions 


Ostermoor & Company 


Duplicators (Rotary) 


Heyer Duplicator Company 
Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co 


Entertainments (Plays and Pageants) 
Tullar, G. C 


Financial Campaigns 
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Frank C. Rulon 
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CONGOLEUM-NAIRN, INC 
Redington & Company, J. P. 
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Chureh Members Relief Association 
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Mi&M 
PORTABLE 
CHAPEL 


Twenty-five years of 
experience in the 
construction of port- 
able chapels have [@ 
enabledusto produce ™“ 


this chapel as our achievement. 
windows and doors complete in the sections. 
tion is in place the chapel is ready for occupancy. 
erected in a very short time by unskilled labor. 


catalog and full particulars. 


& 
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PAA MILE OF PENNIESHR 


O NICKELS DIMES | Ff 


Collecting a mile of coins is a novel and successful way of raisin 
money for a Church or Society e coins will not drop off o 
our holders. No adhesive used Write for samples and prices 


* The Harrison Co. Union City, Ind. — 


PEADSBORO 
CHAIRS citerature 
Suggestions and estimates furnished for Movable 


Assembly Seating. Sunday School Class Tables 
and Chairs. Folding Chairs and Tables. 


READSBORO CHAIR Co,, Mfrs. 
Readsboro, Vermont 


Surpassing all others in New 
Songs. Solos, Hymns, Duets, 
Quartets, Choruses and all pop- 
ular songs. (3) Bindings. 
Silk Cloth, Gold Title 55c, Red 
Rope, 45c, Manila, 35c. 
Wholesale Prices 
Send for Returnable Sample and 
Be Convinced. 
BILHORN BROTHERS 
29-31 W. Lake St. Chicago, IIl. 
0 ee 0a 0 ee 0-0-0 0 0 OOS 
. A new high power stereopticon, 
The New Baropticon large lens, brilliant pictures 90 


feet, low price, sturdy and strong, light weight, choice of lamp 


to suit your need. 
PASTORS SUPPLY CO. 447 W. 120th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PETER PHILIP BILHORN 
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Ready built in sections, with 
When the last sec- 
It can be 
Write today for 


Choir-Pulpit-Gowns 
E. R. MOORE, CO. 


Makers Since 1907 
932-938 DAKIN ST. 


CHICAGO 


5,000 MINISTERS WANTED 


Also Other Christian Workers 


To sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottos. 


Good Commissions. Send for free catalogue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
DEPT. No. “‘U” MONON BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Floor Covering 


Your Church Floor can be covered with Govern- 

ment Standard Battleship Linoleum or Cork Car- 

pet at’a very reasonable figure. Sanitary, durable 
and attractive. Full details on request. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. Scranton, Pa. 


Beautiful Stationery : Hammermill Bond 
Neatly Printed to Your Order. Postpaid 
Price Per 125 250 500 1000 Satisfaction 
Letterheads (any size) $1.00 $1.75 $2.50 $8.75 Guaranteed 
Envelopes to Match 1.00 1.75 2.50 3.50 Samples for 
Letterheads and Env. 1.50 2.50 4.00 6.75 stamp. 
THE STAR PRINTERY, Dept. E, Uniondale, Indiana 
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Moller MoPi2:% 22 65. Aeon 1468 
Pilehor's Henry, Sons, Inc, 2. oe esta aes. - 1463 
Reuter Organ Company __.-.-_------_-__ 1469 


WURLITZER CO., THE RUDOLPH ----_1447 


Organs (Reed — Folding) 
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NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS 
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Portable Chapels 
Mershon & Morley Company --_---------- 1475 


Printing Presses 
The Kelsey Company. 5 -2--4 225 -25-ee 1470 


Publishers (Worthwhile Books) 


Abingdon Press... 242-205 o 5c ase ee ee 1454 
Appleton Co. sce conasecas. aes ae 1461 
bP. Hi Byington sss soe ee et ee eee 1469 
Cokesbury, Pressa9 St ee eS ee, 1463 
MACMILLAN COMPANY -.---..------- 1449 
Pastor’s Ideal Book Company -___-------- 1469 
Westminster Press 236-2 2 eee ee 1457 


Sermon Helps 


Author’s Research Bureau _-_-___.------- 1471 
SPEAKERS’ LIBRARY, THE--_-------- 1379 
Willard) Mi. E, & B: H. 2320-2 <2 2). 3 2 1465 


Stained Glass (Windows) 


Haskins:!Studio= 22) 2 Sas Sc eee ce 1467 
Kase, J. M., Stained Glass Studios ________ 1462 
Payne Studios; Inc..>-_-s.-=pee eee eee 1465 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studio__________ 1471 


Stationery and Envelopes 


JR; Company, se. 2 na ee ee 1470 

Star'Printery “62 o5 oe ae ree ee 1475 
Tours 

Clark; Wrank C72 eee. 5). ete seer A 1470 
Window Paper 

S: H.:Parrish: Companys 22-2. >e-22)-s ee 1469 


The appearance of an advertisement in The Expositor is The Expositor’s warranty of the commodity 
advertised and of the house or individual sponsoring the advertisement. For the safeguarding of Ex- 
positor readers from unscrupulous advertisers, a careful check is made of all advertising submitted for 
these pages. Only those products which live up to the claims made for them and houses known to be 


reliable can be advertised in The Expositor, 
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Unique Interesting 
Tuning In On Jerusalem Contest 


INCREASES: 


Attendance 
Punctuality 
Bible Memory Work 
New Members 
Offering 


Sao TOTALS e oe 
STATION “=o BETHEL 

(=) SMETERS— I 

Si RR Mic oN eee 

Size of Each Class Radio, 1314 x 2114 inches 


If you are looking for a plan that will increase your attendance and offerings, here is a contest 
that will add new life and win your scholars’ heart and soul to the Sunday School. Everyone is 
tuning in on their favorite station these days. Therefore, this contest is timely and up to the 
minute. Besides increasing your attendance and offerings, this contest will help familiarize your 
scholars with the names of New Testament Bible Cities and add new interest in Bible Study. 

Made in Three Sizes 


No. 1—15 Classes____$5.00 No. 2—20 Classes__-__ $7.50 No. 3—35 Classes___.$10.00 


Write for complete descriptive circular. 


PLEDGED TO SERVE 


A Pageant Service for Rally Day 
By MATTIE B. SHANNON 


PRICES 

Pageant Edition—30c copy; $3.00 dozen, postpaid. 

Supplement Edition—Contains Responsive Reading and words of . 
the Hymns. 25c dozen; $1.50 a 100, postpaid. 

This is a pageant service which has been planned to fill the present 
need for an acceptable Rally Day Service with a theme and a purpose that 
will require little preparation. Every department of the Church School is 
represented most effectively. Familiar hymns are used in which the 
entire school and congregation participate. “Pledged to Serve” will 
provide a wonderful incentive to your workers and scholars to take up the 
fall work with renewed interest and courage; every department pledging 
themselves anew to the task of Christian Education and Service. 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIR BANGLE 
Price 20c dozen; $1.00 per 100 


RALLY DAU 


BS 


Paraa= te ee 


Price 30/ 4 copg #300 daz Prepaid 


‘The Stockton Press 
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This novelty style souvenir will make Rally Day a memor- 
able event in your Church and Sunday School. The design is 
beautifully lithographed in four colors; scene of a church 

— amid summer foliage with a striking slogan ‘Rally "Round on 
Celluloid—Pin Back—Actual Size Rally Day,” in white letters against a blue background. 


For Sale at your Church Supply House 


Stockton Press, 
516—E9 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Enclosed find 25 cents for which send me 
your sample package of Rally Day Supplies. 


Rally Day Sample Package 


Rally Day is usually observed the first or 
second Sunday in October. To assist you in 
making this a banner day we will send you 
for 25c our sample package of supplies con- 
sisting of the pageant “Pledged to Serve,” 
Invitation Post Cards, Souvenirs and our 
new 136-page Church and Sunday School 
Supply Catalog. Use coupon for your 
package. 
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Hriendship: ==... 0) aeeee 988 


Garfield’s Sons _-_ 179 
Get Up and Go__ 456 
Gift Lists --- 176 
Girl is Better____ 177 
Giving, Rejoicing in_ 42 
God, Alone With ese 853 
God, Brave Trust in__--- 456 
God in Background_-__--- 722 
God's Chillun Got Wings_ -- 853 
God's Fiddlers. .-.-.<5.= ~-1815 
God's Way----- -- 852 
Going'Straight=>=245-— as £2819 
Gold, But Died in Poverty -_ -. 456 
Good, Accentuate the_----- 22819) 
Grace Sufficient ________- 42 
Gratitude to Womanhood_-- S178) 
Great Teacher With Pupils__ Ss1318 
roights,. = =o. 2 so. eee == Sbli 
Help Always Available__.._----- 1417 
Helped Keep Ideals High__------ 817 
Henry Ford on Smoking or 
Drinking. 4 22 = eee ee ee 1102 
Homesick Boy ----- == 222 
Home Sweet Home-_----_- --1314 
Hoover Quotes Lincoln_ -- 586 
Horse;Sense. |= 2 =55--ssee=o—==- 1100 


Hymn for Seventieth Birthday... 177 
Hymns That Mother Sang_------ 987 
Inheritance, Great ___------ 44 
Jesus Christ, What About - 3 
July 4 in History a 
Knew When They Had Religion__ 986 
Land of Lincoln, Born in_-__----- 585 
Lawmakers, Thoughts Lote ee 


Leaders Honored ___----- a 
Life’s Greatest Thrill - - -- --1312 
Hife's Musie. = 25-222- .-1098 
Life’s Overflowing Cup~- 454 


Dineoine: 2544 ake 586 


Lincoln as a Lad --- 586 
Lincoln’s Bible----- 585 
Lincoln’s Grandson - 586 
Lincoln Upheld --------- 586 
Live Again_-.----- . 851 
Long House, the ==1099 
Love, Told Him of Their-- 851 


Man’s Hurmanity,22—--]- oo ss-—e 1312 
Man’s Passion for Risky Road_-- 453 
Man With Wooden Leg, Song of_- 
Memorable Words-_------------- 1211 


Men at Bowery Mission - - 43 
Ministers My —- -=-=2s=- 45 
Miser of Minutes__----_---- 588 
Missionary, Why Grateful - - _-1416 
Mother, a Mediaeval . 986 
Mother Dreams - - -- 988 
Motor Manners - ------ £21099) 
Muir Cared for Baby --- ~-1315 
Must Be Hooked Up--- -- 320 
MysDadiseseaa ese = SEE) 
National Integrity -_ 1209 
Nature the Designer _--_-~-- _-13815 
Nazareth Carpenter Shop---- 51 


INiewsY Cara. — 22sec seeca ns -_ 456 


No Pact to Sign_--- ~abe oe, LIS 
Obedience Enforced -- 1210 
One, How to Count__------- --1416 
Paderewski Helped Hoover ----~--1312 
Patience, Greatest Need__--- _-1314 
Place in Your Generation____-.--1212 
Play to Last Wicket___-.--- _. 456 
Poetry, In Praise of_-_------ Db Ad 
Point Sometimes Overlooked_---.1417 
Prayer=--. =e - 124 
Prayer, Answer to---- 1313 
Prisoner of Warsses2__-.2s8ae- 988 
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Queen of the World, Crown Does 987 
Ranger, Who Was the ieee 2 = 5 ee 416 


Ratin Airplane_______- mayer 
Ready for Service_--_- Sealy 
Red ‘Carpet. 2222== 3 5 eee 
Regenerative Braking_-..--.---- 986 
esearch se es on 455 
Saw HerWather—_ 322 255i 42-5 721 
Seeing Unexpected ____----.---- 122 
Serious, Too2 26420 2% Soc ecn= 45 
Serving Common Cause £48! 
Shortest Inaugural Address. 587 


Snowden (Mrs.) Aided Husband. 1211 
Songs'of the Soul) 2 5. oe 


Song, the News -=- = - oe 319 
Sound of Trumpets, Missed ---.-- 318 
Spiritual Experience in Song..... 455 
Spiritual Resources-___-.-_------ 123 
Stanley Jones, Testimony of___--- 42 
Stirs the Imagination_-__--------- 85 
Suckers in Strawberry Patch - ~~ Beat 
Summer is Coming__.----------- 852 
Sun on Heights 555 2oS0 > see OP 179 
Tapped Gough on Shoulder. -_--_-- 320 
Taught By Holy Spirit_._------- 1313 
‘hank Our:havhers oo 2 sae = = a= 176 
Thanksgiving - -_ -- ps S178 
That and a Lot More- - 588 
Thorns and Roses--_-- -1313 
Three Artists ithesjs=2 2-25-52 5-2 454 
Time for Band to Play. S- aehos SF: 1415 
Time to-Turn == =2.-scsees256 1102 
Took God With Him_ - 121 
Treated Motor Right___--_------ 1313 
Triumph Follows Toil and Disci- 

PUNES se se Sie eee as 1416 
Underneath Everlasting Arms... 454 
Unknown Soldier, America’s_--_-- 987 
Unveiled Shait=-s2s52-=22 225 2_— 1101 
Veterans’ Outlook__------------ 987 
Meteran's|Spinttoeseee- aeeeaeaae 987 
Violin, Listen to First -....------ 43 
VisionsionCanvasioos ese 2 ==--— 42 
Voices from Hallowed Tombs- - 587 
Waited. =... S8a8 - 455 
Wanted an Analyzer ------------ 317 
Washington Met Treachery-_----- 587 
Washington’s Watch 587 
‘Watcherssc- 4 22u 50 
Way a Thing is Done 
Wealth Without Taxation_.----- 1416 
Weilay. Us Downes --=se=2---=—-— 1099 
Wesley’s Translation__-_ _-. 850 
Whatever, Whenever - - --- 455 
Why So Long 2 ee a OW: 
Wonders of Universe---- --- 456 
Woodbine Willie’s Wish----.---- 1314 
THE BULLETIN BOARD 

Sins sass eee eee see 30, 166 


PREACHERS AND 
PREACHING 


Piblesthess=-e oes eas eee oe 
Calling (a, Bastoree= ==. =a seeee at 
Character, Intelligence, Power... 320 


Four Marks of Fine Mind-_------- 320 
Good Advice to Preachers_------- 652 
Letter to Myself -.------- ee aK i/ 
Making Bible Live_-_----- =. 8 
Making Your Life Count_- Te 222 
Ministers = 2222 beeaseee ne Sol 
Our Calling - --- 222 
Sermons------ e est 
Success and Failur . 510 
Whyia, Ministers sss5s.=5se=aae 652 
HOMILETIC YEAR 
OctoberS2see==sssenennees 52 
November - ----- =ae) 186 
December Bee GYAl 
January --_ eee Gy 
February -- D898) 
March == 2552=2- -- 125 
April os Sceasteuse eee sea 854 
May, <<. <S2-2 8% See bseeeee 989 
June. =. see ee ee 1103 
July uca eee eaten eee 1213 
August ____ -.-1816 
September _ 1418 
Advent Feet, Flaming of- - 324 
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After Vacationwe 22h oss. sen eos 
America, Hoh_- 
Annunciation, t' 
Approach to Lent__. 
Armisticeso. soc cbok ds sea 
Ascension Day._--_-- 
AUSUStE Es Ly See cece 

Authority, Note of.__-- 

Beholding From Afar____.------- 
Bible Sunday, Universal____.--_-- 322 
Birthdays ct. en eee oe ae a 
Calendar, Studying the___..__--- 
Children’s Day2le.2.2..- 22 
@hristmas= cece suse cose eee se 


Coffin in Egypt 


Commencement 

Communion in Haster-Tide------ 
Mavsland Dates Guess see saeess Je Bot 
Waster-Dayon slo oe tee ees 856 
ipipharive 2 see eS Sse See 459 
Hyangelism: 202522 = See cess ok 727 
Every Member Canvass -_-...--- 58, 727 
February Birthdays__..-------- 591 
Poreed uandings Po2e OL see enc se 1320 
Good Wridayee foe errs eS eS 855 
Holy iweeksure Sis ee 855 
Independence Day -------- 1214, 1215 
Investments, Study in___.-___-- 1320 
Jericho-by-the-Jordan __._______- 1219 
Jesus; Bigotry. ofseee oo. Sos) Sat 1819 
Juvilee WY cCariObo. so.+ s cde. ok 1320 
Kitchen, the Angels’._..____.--- 1320 
Wahore Dayne aecceon See es 1421 
Ment]. Soe ey oe A ee 854 
Penten: Season =.= 2-255] 125, 726 
West Wie Worgetsat2-2, 225. 23S eS 1320 
Life With a Purpose.____--_--_- 1320 
Lincoln and Washington______-_- 590 
Livingstone, David___-- eee 
Gord’siSupper_. 2222s 2 591 
Luther, What World Ow 55 
March Days and Dates 27, 
Memorial Day --_-- 989 
Mind Seeking Mind 1218 
Mother’s Day____-_- -. 990 
INew Vearis Day 2s else 2 See 458 
Opening of Schools_____.______-- 1418 
Palm Sunday =o. ss. 2L<—2c 2 855 
Passion Sunday nc Hes sees eee 854 
Pentecost. . 2-2 22.2225. <1L08 F108 
Pentecost, Forward to__.-_-_--_- 856 
Prayer for the Ministry_________- 989 
Prayers for, Montho=" seas 2eee 323 
Preach During Vacation...__--_- 1318 
Preacher Material___-_.._____-- 321 
Preaching Our Age Needs________ 1213 
Pre-Communion________-_- 1214, 1217 
Presentation in the Temple__-____ 590 
Present Day Church_________.-- 1319 
Price; Whatisthe. sana seen 1319 
Rome, We Came to_________-_-- 1320 
St. Andrew's: Day-. 20s se asl 187 
St. Paul, Conversion of________-- 459 
Saints’ Day pp een ee oS 
Saints of fie Month_-- 

Saints, Several 

Ss. Valentine and Matthias______ 590 
Seasonal Sermons_......-.----- 990 
Sermon Quotations.__._._.___... 53 
Stewardship 2-2 o eee ae 
Stir-up) Sunday: saws aeaee Seeee 
Summer Complaiie et ae 1213, 1217 
Sunday of the Sower___.____--- —~» 590 
Nhankseiving=—— = 2.2 see See ss 187 
Think; What' Do Youse 22sec2-2. 989 
Triftity Sundsy.0 5.5 eee sees en 1105 
Vacation Cogitations_._________ 1317 
Vacation, What To Do__.______- 1318 
Week of Prayers... ta ae 458 
What Are You Worth_____-_-_-- 1320 


Great Texts and Their 
Treatment 


55, 188, 323, 459, pede we 857, 
991, 1105, 1215, 1318, 


Andrew, Patron Saint___.______- 189 
Angels Could Have Told Us____-_- 993 
Armistice Daye-=-— <2. =. eee 189 
Ascension, the. ___-_- - 993 
Barabbas, Choice of - 860 


Betrayal, Kiss of __ 
Bible His Mother’s 
Bible, Popularity of 
Born Anew ----- 
Bow in the Cloud --_. 
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Builder, a Masten. 2 see. es2eo 993 
Chosen. Pow= 25 22-24. Sees 59 


Christ, Beauty of- 222.222 25_82 732 
Christian Propaganda a 
Christ Jesus, the Man 


Christ Made Men_ 729 
Christ’s Room___------- - 596 
Christ, Wonderful, _- 463 
Closed Books. s2cecss- nou See ee 459 
Clothes; His'Own eee 2- See 860 
Conversion, Matter of.__-------- 462 
Conversion of Paul....-.---.---- 462 
Cross Before Calvary___--------- 732 
Crosses, the Three_..----------- 861 
Day, Observing ‘thesolssseneee es 327 
Doors Being Shut) tees. Fes 863 
Epiphany Themess222 225222255 463 
Eternal Essential__.....-------- 1424 
Wareito Darshishi-) 2 S925 eS 593 
Father, a Faithful _.....-.....-- 60 
Forgiveness Possible___---_----- 58 
Freeborn and of Good Report_-_--- 326 
Git. the Lowly=2 soc o aeees 328 
Gleéams’ of bight! 5s. >= eee 1424 
God, Can We Do Without -__---- 460 
God, Foundation of__----------- 729 
Grace of Lord Jesus_------.----- 731 


Holy Spirit and Woman’s Heart__ 592 
Home, (Going 2-4...) seen 9 
Home, School in the....--~---.-- 
Supposed 32... 2} ee 
Jesus a Jew, Why Was-_-- 
Jesus and Crowds-_------ 


Jesus, Man Who Judged______--- 
Jesus Thought of Church, What. 55 


Livingstone, Stewardship --___--_- 731 
Berd of Eis Events. edema. 2S 594 
Love, Giftiof 228252225 2 abes_s 323 
MemorialiDaycsoess.s-saneeee= 991 
Mothers Days sae ee eee 992 
Mountain Climbing___-.-__-_--- 60 
New Year Resolution - ~~ -_ 461 
Number One, Looking Out for 461 
Opening New Book- = 460 


Patriotism, True......-==-.- 
Pericope Suggestions, Aurand 
‘Advent Accentsfac .2-ce22<2 52 
Waster Echoes F222 = ==. 288222 
Easter Emphases-_-__._------- 
Epiphany Epitomes 
entenvbighis2=.- see eee 
Pentecostal Prisms - 
Trinity irails -—._. See = 
oe Translucids 
Tinity sDruthsbaee see eae 


Peter’s Downward Steps___------ 857 
Prayers of the Bible..-22~=.2-=-- 463 
Protestantismu 3555) S-See seo 60 
Reaching Men for Christ___------ 591 
Religion, Superficial._____.__---- 58 
Resurrection Believable--------- 861 
Road's Last ‘Turning. _--.2..---- 730 
St2Patrick, Order of <5 Sse Si 729 
Scriptural Spectrum-____-__.---- 1423 
Seasonal Sermons_..-_--------- 992 
Sermon Texts, Romans12_--.#-_ 60 
Simon of Cyrene... -aeeeaeenee 857 
Sontof Goda eas bee bee ee 593 
Spring, Parableiol._-seeoneeeeee 992 
Stewardship esse =) eee 192 
Stewardship Sermon Texts___-___ 59 
Stir-up. Themes... Sofas 22 S25 188 
Thanksgiving. sees. -seewe oes 191 
Themes.and:Texts2 2... Se een sees 595 
Thomas Missed, What_..--_.-.-- 325 
Today, Challenge of......--..-.. 57 
Vital, Sense.of thezceo22- 35.8 2h 7128 
VoiceiofeDead os... Jase 992 
Washington 522 Ss 3. Sees 595 
Week, Question of .._._.-_-_--_-- 859 
Wonder of the Sign_-___-_____-- 327 


METHODS OF 
CHURCH WORK 


32, 168, 330, 466, 598, 734, 865, 
995, 1111, 1221, 1322, 1427. 


Aljsentees< .- oo ceases see 332 
Anniversaries _ ~~~ SoaeL70 
Anniversary Folde: 1429 
Armistice____-_- - 168 
Automobile 735 
Bazaars ~__-- 997 
Betsy Ross... -.-- 1112 
Bible in the Home-- 330 
Bible, 100 Great Chapter 331 


Bible Sunday, Universal __..._-- - 330 
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Bible, thesc3 Jo. 3=59-wee see 330 
Bible, When and Where_-_--_----- 331 
Book Sermona... .is 22-225 ene 170 


Boys Carve Emblem 
Chimes, History of _- 


Choir, Reid Memoria 36 
Christmas Festivities__ 332 
Christmas Party, Student’s_____- 332 
Christmas Tree, Peace and the__. 332 
Church and Citrus Grower__..--- 1115 

Church Lettefs. = c2.2 2.22 ae 1222 
Church’s Value to Community~____1323 
College Students and Church_-_--_- 333 

Communion Service---.-------- 170 


Community Church, a Working_.1322 
Contributors Suggestion i erieees 867 
Dayton Churches Cooperate_-___- es 
Debt, Budveting.~—_ 4a) seo 
Debt, Wiping Out Church Ponath_ 1598 
Directory for Motorists___----_- 132: 
Dog-Days (Sermon File), Spence 148 
Hamming Money:2. - cc owweseace 
Bnlisting. Interest = oe = ee 
Evangelism, Every Year, McEI- 


hinney 5a00 se ves ae Soe 734 
Extension of Pastoral Work_----- 1114 
Family Sunday... ..s<s:20-seee 1113 
Father and Son Meeting____-_-_-- 168 
Festival of Freer Life___._-__-__- 996 
Rlag Dayes---2-- oh oe eee 1112 
Flags, Massing the-_-..---_---- 997 
Floral Thanksgiving -.__.------- 1112 
Flower Sermone 25-35 28 Sane 997 
Follow-Up Suggestions --_._------ 1323 
Funds for Church Projects__._-- 33 
Golden Wedding, Kenagy._------ 865 
Hymns, Use of Unfamiliar__--_-- 737 
Informal Church Functions - --- ~~ 1114 
Juné, 1980... <= ae ee 1111 
Labor and Leisure, Keast___.--_- 1427 
Lenten Season, Fellowship_______ 737 
Lent With Our Lord, Keast_-_---- 736 
Letter to New Members-_---_---- 32 
Lost Motion in Church Work_ 34 
Manufacturers’ Invitations _ 1221 
Map to Illustrate Sermon - -_- 1114 


March, Church Calendar, H ‘er_. 137 


Membership Day, Still == 601 
Memorial Crosses. _------.------ 1326 
Memorials for Churches ---__---- 1325 
Men’s Club, Ziemann __--------- 598 
Miniature Chancel in Teakwood. -1429 
Missions. 2c... -adeocvee eee eee 169 

Mother’s Day Flowers.--_.-_-_-- 996 
Mother’s Day Pageant...____._- 997 
Mothers, Paith ofocsssneseeceeee 996 
Mothers; Great isos s aera eee 996 
Mother to.Son.._ 2.2.22 ese 997 
Music, Ministry of_.......____-- 35 
Music, Sacted’. -2 2022 02 eee 332 
Names of Officials __--..---.---- 1113 
Names on Churches_-_.-------- 3: 

National Book Week___-__------ 256 
National Education Week ---__-- 256 
November,~1929. 2 e422 Sees 168 
Object. Sermons. 2c S2usneuse see 466 
October, Testing Month__.____-- 32 
Pastoral .Calling=2o. 2 ae 998 


Pastoral Calls, Recording, iiNet, he 
Pastoral Records= >< hse oeae soe 


Pastor's Cabinet_...2 eee seenene 1333 
Patriotic Holidays... “.c< see eee 997 
Patriotism_o.. Jace 22S eee 256 
Pentecost = 3-2 > oe 995, 996 
Power in Life of Man____.___---- 

Preaching to Preachers__-______- 1427 
Program/forl0s0 Seeman eee 468 
Pulpit and Manse Exchanges__-___ 1429 
Quarterly Birthday Social_______ 1113 
Rally and Loyalty Month____-__- 32 
Reformation 5252.55.08 eee eee 169 
Sermon Seriediz. 2222 D0so0 eeee 112 
Sermons, or People, Dull, Carter__ 866 
Sermon Themes People Want__.. 999 
Service Recognized__.---------. 997 
Singing, Good ckssclceneeeeee 36 
Stewardship=_ = Joo Sn eee 210 
Talking Machine in Church_-___-__ 1112 
Thanksgiving and Harvest __ Lo 
Theme Sermon ____- 1114 


Training Classes ~ 

8 MM. Films Wante 
$25.00 for Every Lette: 
Vacation Bible School______-_- 1113 
Vacation Bible Schools, Masted __ 998 
Vacation Bible Schools, Sonius._. 998 


Vacation Worship.........----- 1114 
Welcome to Students____..._---. 1113) 


White Gifts... Sa osis eee eee 332, 
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Motion Pictures in the 
Church 


1326, 1429. 


Advertising the Church 
170, 333, 469, 602, 868, 1002, 1115, 
1226 


26. 
Address, Berlin, Rowsey--------- 333 
Camera, Many Places for Use of__1430 
Church Advertising, Example, 
Weshaeele ace en saan en an 602 
Church Ideals on Billboards------ 469 


Motion Pictures in Church 
Work, Mc Kinney - .---------- 142 
Posters for Church Advertisin, 
Printed Matter, Gallman------ 
Publicity, Show Window, Gray- 
Publish and Conceal Not -------- 
Six Day a Week Program-_------- 
Specimen Advertising - -- - --- - 
Street Address, Gray------------ 116 
Work First, Then Print_--------- 
Young Men's Club, From a-_----- 


Matins and Vesper Services 


37, 171, 338, 470, 604, 738, 869, 
999, 1118, 1224, 1328, 1431. 


Answered Prayer - -------------- 473 
Armistice Vesper--------------- 172 
Biblical Drama _---------------- 38 
Children’s Day Program_-.------- 1120 
Commencement Program - ------- 1120 


Communion Service, Preparatory 739 
Communion Service, Prepara- 

tory, Callahan --------------- 872 
Communion Service, Silent, Maier 871 
Evening of Hymns-------------- 37 


Evening Worship--------------- 340 
Harvest Festival --------------- 172 
Independence Day-------------- 1225 
Lighthouse Service, Carsense 2-25 605 
Lord’s Prayer - ----------------- 171 
Memorial Service, Parish -- ------ 1330 


Mother’s Day Program, Branson_1002 
Mother’s Day Program, Petre_---1002 


Preach, Letting Angelus_-------- 338 
Rally Day Services, Keast------ 1431 
_ Ring Out the Old, Taber soe - ee 472 
_ Special Days, TathrOD= 22 a=. a= 338 
January - 22------=-----=--< 470 
February =---2------------- 604 
Manche jos ss5o--s=6=--==—— 738 
Aprile sso) == ++ -=5------- 869 
May sae22 2-2-2 === ------- 999 
Une seen! see === 1118 
uly esse ee eo =—=— === 1225 
August _.------------------ 1328 
September ----------------- 1432 
Wedding Bells Service----------- 1330 
’ 
Men’s Work 
pit 2p 1004, 1121, 1223 
Budget, Advantage of Classvzt s<2 1223 
Fifty Years Together, Wade_----- 1224 
Kinetic Klass, the, Presby -------- 1121 
Leader, Class Depends On-_------ 1223 


Men’s Classes and Clubs-_-------- 1 
Men’s Clubs in the Church------- 1004 
Thoroughbred Men, Wade------- 1224 


For the Printed Bulletin 


Be ee eee 173 
Church Services - - - ------------- 173 
Good Will Creed.--------------- 173 
Hurry Problem ---------------- 173 
Never Again ------------------- 174 


Tribute (Armistice) - ------------ 174 


The EXPOSITOR 


Music for Choir and Organ 


39, 174, 342, 474, 606, 740, 1004, 
1122, 1228, 1331, 1435. 


What the Readers Say 


39, 174, 342, 474, 652, 872, 910, 
1156. 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
THE CHURCH 


46, 180, 344, 475, 607, 741, 873, 
1006, 1123, 1440. 

WALCerselt.: OUN = eee ae 4T 

Boys and Church Membership, 


O0CIG = Bee oe cee 09 
Christ Crucified (Sermon), 

Knudsen so 2oe: eee TA2 
Christmas Medley - ------------- 352 
Christmas Pledge, Morton_-_------ 344 
Christmas Programs, Denslow__.. 348 
Christ, Riches of (Service) ------- 49 
Classroom for Each Class-_------- 47 
Collegian and Religion ---- _-- 478 
Consecration Service------------ 184 


Commencement, Rural Lindsay_-1126 
Digging Trenches (Commence- 
Went) JepnesiaL s=-se===o—=—— 1124 
Drama Draws, the---- 
Easter Pageant, Denslow_ 
Epworth League Installat: 


Exhibition Meeting-------- 48 
Four Plans for Sunday School_ 47 
Gleam in the Eye, Hoggarth_...-- 608 
Happy Solution, McDaniel_-_----- 609 
Hour for Sunday School - - - ------ 49 
Influence, Silent=..-= ---=-=—=Se- 180 
Leaders, Discovering------------ 180 
Let the Young People Say It, 

Siete She 2 Bee 1006 
Lockstepped Tactics ------------ 46 
Mailbox, Sunday School - - ------- 48 
Narrow Gateway, Bulgin_------- 610 
Object Lessons, Back_----------- 1008 
Orderly Sexton ___..------------ 48 
Parents of: Church_-2---—------- 1128 
Portals of 1930 (Drama) Hunt_... 475 
RallyDay 2. ~~ 2s 62a neo eee =e 46 
Rally Day, Lathrop _--.--------- 1440 
Rallying Church School_-------- 46 
Religious Education, Knapp----- 878 
Religious Education, Moore_----- 844 
Separate Classrooms, Howey----- TAL 
Spiritual Meaning of College 

Hducation; Heim 22-2222 --== 1441 
Spinelli Twins (Flag Day), Belden_1125 
Stereopticon Service, Carter__- 2.21128 
Story Hours------.------------ 183 
Sunday School Methods, Russell_- 880 
Sunday School Program - - - - ----- 182 
Training for Manhood--__-------- 47 


20th Anniversary of Boy Scouts... 612 
Unified Church Program, Rogers.. 874 
Worship Program, Unified, Stewart 346 
Youth, Asset or Liability, Rogers_- 607 
Youth Attendance, Foreman----- 1123 


CHURCH NIGHT 


72, 358, 481, 614, 746, 882, 1010, 
1129, 1228, 1831, 1435. 
Address, Challenge to Evangel- 
ism, Nabers-_---------------- 88 
Making Good with Church 
Night, Hall__-.------------- 
Mid-Week Service, Houck - ----~- 1129 
Mid-Week Topics, Stranahan, 76, 212, 
364, 488, 624, 754, 884, 1016, 1130, 
1232, 1336, 1438. 
Order of Service, Harris_-------- 882 
Prayer Meeting Program, Maier.. 370 
Prayer Meeting Programs, Ford 
yee 481 616, 746, 1010, 1228, 1331, 
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Week Night Service Plans, Five--- 
Worship, Vaughn 


PRAYERS 
GlareBeck Oe asaseuoees~s-S 218 
Wp a eee a 5 Se ee 516 
Christmas Morning Prayer ------- 516 
Evening Prayer. --------------- 516 
Mother’s Prayer for Son - - ------- 516 


BOOK REVIEWS 


84, 224, 352, 494, 628, 758, 894 
1020, 1136, 1238, 1340, 1448. 


REVIEWS 


94, 228, 372, 500, 636, 766, 900, 
1144, 1248. 
Articles and Books to Read ..908, 1028 


Articles to Read - ------------- 96, 768 
Baptist Convention, 1930--~_---- 1146 
Bible Prize Essay Contest_------- 766 
Bible Sunday Brochure---------- 1252 
Brisbane on Atheism_----------- 506 
Business has Spiritual Side_------ 228 
Chaplains Why ----------------- 124 
Chicago Church Federation - ----- 3872 
Church Administration _--~------- 766 
Church and Drama ------------- 642 


Church Conferences, St. Louis__-.1250 
Church Decline and Sunday School 900 


Churches and World Peace------- 500 
Citizenship Talks Broadcast -__---- 506 
Convocations, State Wide--_------ 900 
Country Church, Vermont------- 900 
Dates to Remember-_------------ 961 
Dead Sea, Value_--------------- 506 
Divorce is Serious, When-------- 642 
Doctor Bills. + ~-s—22---=-=--== 900 
Drink It, Who Is to- Deb yd} 
Easy, Not Always-- ---- 2108 
Film Sources, Free Directo _-1148 


Forum Proposal--------- 636 
Free Speech, Dressmaker’ 


Garbage Can of Church_ 506 
Henry Ford and Bible----- 230 
Hoover on Law Obedience- -- 228 
How Films Make Us Appear- RY74 
International Convention-- ~~ 230 
Jesus and $1500 Instructorship_-- 510 
Jesus Personality of .------------ 638 
Lobby, Rogers - ---------------- 230 
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Money-Making Plans 


Three Thousand Paper Napkins. Carry $75.00 to $100.00 
worth of advertisments and cost you only $24.00. 

Sunshine Stationery sells at 50 cents. Costs you only 
$3.00 per dozen packages. 

You make a big profit selling our Christmas Cards. 
Sample box of 24 beautiful cards and folders for 60c. 


Illustrate Your Sermons 
. . Take Advantage of This Special Offer. . 


A complete new outfit 


Stereopticon al lmao manufac- 


with 500-W att $3 7 00 Publish a Church Calendar or Church Directory and pay 
Mazda Lamp ° for Jit with advertisements, and make $50.00 to $100.00 
° . Wi dditi f fil sides. 

including Mies erackient’ com- Write for descriptive circulars or send us the name of the 
Portable Table plete outfit $67.00. president of your Ladies’ Aid S ciety. 


Our 88-page catalogue of printed specialties for churches 
is yours for the asking. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 
Dept. E-9 Cedar Falls, Iowa 


WILLIAMS. BROWN & EARLE, Ine. 


Known for Stereopticon and 
Motion Picture Equipment Since 1890 


918 E-9 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Me Power and the 


Glory of Simpli 


Great men love simple 
hymns for their power 
to inspire. 


It is said that Roosevelt 
found delight in ‘How 
Firm A Foundation”’ while 
Benjamin Franklin was 
greatly moved by ‘‘When I 
Survey the Wondrous 
Cross’’. John Philip Sousa 
secures strength and com- 
fort from “Abide With Me” 
and John D. Rockefeller 
voices deep regard for the 
sturdy plainness of ‘‘Tell 
Me the Old, Old Story”’. 


In “Tabernacle Hymns 
Number Three”? you meet 
these and many more 
time-tried favorites as well 
as newer hymns and gos- 
pel songs all carefully 
chosen for their appealing 
message and singable 


Z 


qualities. a Eat A) 
fay Of 
Churches great in the 7 >-°” © Oe cea . 
spirit of the simple, un- : Q NEL 
pretending Savior, have “> pan CY & (> 


Mail 
£oupon 
today for 
returnable 
sample copy. 


/ books, $16.00. 


found this treasure chest 
of church music perfectly 
adapted to every need of 
Sunday School, Church 
Services, Evangelistic 
Meetings, Missionary 
Gatherings, Conferences, 
Young People’s Rallies, 
and Radio Programs, 


4 
& 
OS 


Strong Responsive Read- 
ing, Bible Prayer and Wor- 
ship Section; 352 pages, 
good paper, clear print. 
Attractively bound in 
beautiful dark green silk 
cloth with title gold em- 
bossed at $55.00 per hun- 
dred, 70c per copy, not 
prepaid; durable green pa- 
per at $35.00 per hundred, 
not prepaid. Orchestrated 
for eleven instruments in 
8 books. Single copies 
$2.25. Complete set, 8 


ACLE 


VLISHING COMPANY 


322 No. Waller Ave. 
i Hh 
/ 


Chicago, Illinois 
/ 
My Church is in the market for song books. 
Kindly send a returnable sample copy of 
‘“*Tabernacle Hymns Number Three”’. 


Tabernacle Publishing Co. 
322 N. Waller Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 


